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Every one of these Victor: artis 
is a reason for having a Victr 


ELMAN MEIFETZ MELBA SAMMARCO WITHERSP( 
CORTOT FARRAR HOMER SCHUMANN-HEINK ZIMBALIST 


It is to these artists the public instinctively turns 
musical entertainment in the great opera houses, thea’ 
and concert auditoriums throughout the world. And 
the Victrola their glorious art echoes and re-echoe 
thousands upon thousands of homes. 


To hear these famous artists on the Victrola is t« 
thrilled and inspired by their exquisite interpretati 
to experience the delight that only the greatest music 
bestow—that only Victor Records bring into your hc 
Every rendition as true as life itself—and it is in ackn 
edgment of this perfection that these great artists | 
chosen the Victrola as the instrument to convey t 
masterpieces to the music-lovers of all the world. 

Victorsand Victrolas $12 to $950. f 

Any Victor dealer anywhere will gladly demonstrate the Vic 
and play any music you wish to hear. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machi-es are sci- 
entifically coordinated and synchroni in the processes manufac- 
ture, and should be used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. 


Mishkin.Dupont-Matzene-Horner-Rembrandt Studios-Davis & Sanford 
Kirkland-Hall-Apeda-Underwood & Underwood~Bangs-Strauss Pe-ton 
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Americas Greatest Magazine 
} Harrison Fisher P B K ee 
of the Corn 27 eter e yne S 
* Meredith Nicholson | | 
ice of the Dead 28 | b e 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox new novel degins 
by W. T. Benda © 9 
Eater xt month 
Ibert Payson Terhune In next O tn's 
by H. R. Ballinger mn 
x6 Ci l 
osmopolitan. 
Sy G. Nelson 
Terrors 43 
Peter B. Kyne ETER B. KYNE came back from | 
He ena France with ideas for new stories of | 
5° his lovable Cappy Ricks fairly bubbling | 
ith Photographs in his system. He started to write the | 
‘et 54 new stories of Cappy and Skinner and | 
.rthur Somers Roche Matt Peasley. And then | 
by-Fames Montgomery Flagg 
Unexpected Bliss 61 Captain Kyne had one of those inspira- 
Gouverneur Morris tions such as come to a writer only once 
Tilustrated by W. D. Stevens 
The Stage To-day 6s; ina lifetime. It was for a novel so beauti- 
Swift Lights in ful, so intensely and typically American, 
wit tning nswers the La lli 4 
: elling in its pull on the heart- 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom strings, that he couldn’t wait to write it. 
The Crimson Tide 
Robert W. Chambers - Cappy Ricks, therefore, is retired for 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard atime. This fine new novel to the fore! 
Life Had ae tli 81 Jt begins next month. There’s the tang 
a 
Chambers of the sea in its pages, the heart-throb of . | 
The Abolishing of Death gg a wonderful love-story, the clash of real 
Basil King men—it’s a great novel. 
Decorations by F. X. Leyendecker 
The Passionate Pilgrim g2 
Samuel Merwin 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
$60 Bonus scant ane 98 More than a Million Copies | 
ran ams 
Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams Each Issue | 
Writam Rawpouen Hearst, President Josrru A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer Ray Lona, Vice-President W. G. Lanapon, Seoretary, 119 W. 40th St., New Yorn 
$2.00 A YEAR CanaDia® PosTaGe, 5) CENTS EXTRA; FOR OTHER COUNTRIES, $1.00 EXTRA 25 CENTS A COPY 
Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New York. N.Y.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second: 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York, N. Y.. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Entered on a a. iot8, at at ry 
Post-Oftice, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass. : Chicago. Los Angeles. Oalif.: San Francisco. Calif. 
%y Cosmopolitan, 119: West 40th Street, New York | 
COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
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Westclox 


ESTCLOX is a short way 

of saying Western clocks. 

It means a line of good 
alarm clocks made by the Western 
Clock Company. 

Every clock in the Westclox 
family is manufactured by the pa- 
tented process that made Big Ben 
famous. Wheels turn on needle- 
fine pivots of polished steel. 
Friction is lessened. The clock 
keeps better time and lasts longer. 

That’s why the Westclox family 
is popular with so many families 


today. People want a reliable 


timekeeper and a punctual alarm 


clock for use around the home, 
Whether you select Big Ben, 
Baby Ben, Sleep-Meter or America, 


you know you’re getting a good 


clock because each one is a 
Westclox. 

To make it easy for you to re- 
cognize these clocks, we print the 
family-name, Westclox, on the 
dial right above the name of the 


clock. 


We also attach an orange-color- 
ed, six-sided Westclox tag. ‘These 
are marks of good timekeeping. 
Look for them on the alarm clock 
you buy. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Pool 75 x 30 Gym 100 x 60 
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Schools for Boys 


Worcester 
Academy 


Worcester, Mass. 


Two hundred boys (twelve 
to eighteen years). Eighty- 
sixth year opens September 
seventeenth. 


Alumni all over the world. 
Graduates in twenty colleges. 
Strictly preparatory for college 
or engineering school. 


For catalog and registration 
blank address 
G. D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar 


Rates: $700—$900 single room. 
$550—$750 two in room. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A. 


Principal 


|| Qcademy 


Ge “Real Schoot 


Liberally endowed and thoroughly 


equipped for boys who are able and dis- 
posed to take advantage of the unusual 
opportunities offered. Under Presbyte- 


P Stamford Military rian control, but not sectarian. General 


education and preparation for any college 


A d or technical school. <A catalog will be 
ca emy mailed upon request, but a visit for per- 
A preparatory school that pursues sound educa- sonal inspection is more satisfactory. 

tiondl ovides a thorough training 
for mind and bod Located at Shippan Point on JOHN C.SHARPE,LL.D.,Headmaster 
ng Island Sound, convenient to New York, the ca 
. situation is ideal. Military tactics in the fresh Box C, Blairstown, N. J. 
invigorating air keep the boys in the finest physi. 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
HE STORY of this 


famous school is told in 
the illustrated catalogue, which 
will be sent upon application to 
the Superintendent. 


Largest Military School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 


The Princeton ‘Tutoring | School 


“‘We tutor but do not 
Students prepared for the June and! Ser aber Entrance 
le at me 
vided that t the School authorities "reel that the req 
subjects may be thoroughly reviewed in time for the 
examinations. For booklet, terms and any desired infor- 


mation, address 
JOHN G. HUN, PH.D. 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 


Bo ys Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
e 


us. 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age oi! 
[ide cian pupil and any information you see fit. 
o charge now—or 
‘OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155, A. H. 


cal trim 
Every power is bent toward the ee de- 
velopment of each student. Classes are purposely 
small and boys are assured individual considera 
tion from every teacher. Instructors are chose! 
for their moral-force as well as for their skill. 
The of ipped for 
iS) and the gymnasium is, well equi for 
indoor exercise. “Camp. Bor c 
log address 
WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


 HEADQUAR ERS 


temperature 69 degrees. 


— swimming pool; gymna ium. x" -acre athletic field. 


business and professional life and aod red of officers who di 


WEST TEXAS MILITARY ACADEMY | 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
(Junior Unit R. O. T. C.) 
27th Year begins September 10, 1919 
Interme ‘iate and Academic. Climate and location ideai. Artesian 
water. Outdo:r drill and athletics every day in the year. Mean annual 


school purposes and every room an outside room. Best equipped military 
ong oy in Southwest. All equipments furnished by U.S. Government. $125,000 fireproof barracks; shower 


aduates enter . army, rofessional life. Among alumni are hundreds of men prominent in 


LING 
SCHOOL For Boys 


Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
64 miles fron New York on 
Harlem R. R. 

oroug! ration for College 
| Schools. 
Send for Catalogue 
PAWLING SCHOOL :: PAWLING, N. Y. 


? breeze—no dust. Eight buildings used for 


on the weste-n front. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE 
ASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boy: 
Specializing in College or University capate ration. 
A, Small classes. Individual attention. Athletics: Race 

il y reation building and athletic field on 
js Lake Cayuga; full navy outfit. Lim- 

. ted enrollment. Healthfully and 
reautifully located above Ithaca and 
Lake Cayuga. Certificate privilege. 
Summer School. Specializing in 
preparation for University En- 
trance Examinations. Two terms, 
July 14-August 16; August 18-Sep- 
tember 


Recreation Bidg. and Crew 
Special a School. The year round. Hi gh-grade in- 
struction in all preparatory subjects. Experienced faculties 
for all schools. Write for catalogs. 


Director, A. M. Drummond, M. A., Box 102, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Page Military Academy 


A Big School for Little Boys 
ane les rgest of its class in America. 


pa buildings; seven acre cam- 
pel seventeen resident teachers, 
ere a boy is taught self-reliance. 
Through military training he ac- 
uires habits of exactness, i 


no matter our Catalogue he may 
follow. Let our oe tell you 
our school. 


Robert he Gibbs, Headmaster 
R. F. D. No. 7 


Box 944, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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-RANDOLPH-MACON 
“ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


Military Training 
A CLOSE. study of the boy's peculiari- 

ties—his temperament—his ability— 
his courage, and his ambitions enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 

r place in life. 
ront Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surroynd- 
ings are inspirational and | high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Sapo Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times. 

odern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds, for all outdoor sports. 28th 
session opens tember 16, 1919. Rates 
$400. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M.,Principal 
Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


pro 


TGERS 


Just the pe for your iia 


There is happy home life in beautiful cottage dor- 
location, regular hours, nour- 
ishing ual advantages for young 
Wate catalog, Stating age of your boy. 
WILLIAM P. KELLY. Headmaster 

Box 135. New Brunswick, N. J. 


Wheeler 


Om to boys 
all the advantages 


of a school located in 
the country, with small 
classes, an enthusiastic 
corps of teachers, and a 
course adaptable to in- 
dividual needs. 
College Preparatory and General 
ourses, with optional work in 
Agriculture, Sloyd, and Printing. 
ool farm. All sports. Regular 
quiet_nights, and whole- 
some fo erms 00. 
See our catalog. 
Royal A. Moore, A. M., Headmaster 
North Stonington, Conn. 


Carson Long Institute 
81st year a home school for boys 


BUILDINGS, 18 acres 

in the healthful foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge. 
Individual and personal’ 
instruction—how to learn, 
how to labor, how to live. 
Our aim is knowledge, 
character, culture, effi- 
ciency. College Prepa- 
ratory, Business, Junior 
Courses. Spanish, French. 
Public Speaking. Separate 
building for boys under 
13 years. Strong religious 
but non-sectarian influ- 
ence. Low charges due to 
endowment and buying 
supplies direct from farm- 
ers. $360 and up; Juniors 
$295. For further details, 
address 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE, 
Box A New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Schools for Boys ; 5 


“Old Main" New Drill Hall, 


mnasium 
and Pool 


Send the boys to 


“<The West Point of the Keystone State” 
58th Year 


Ranked by the war department as “a distinguished 
Military College.” Trains for leadership in war and 
peace. Grants degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Economics and Finance. Football, basketball, base- 
ball, gymnastics, trapshooting, and swimming under 
competent instructors. 


| Preparatory department and school for younger boys. 


| Early applications necessary to obtain admission for 
college year opening Sept. 17. Reservations for 1920-21 
being made. 


Write or wire. 


Colonel Charles £. Hyatt, LL.D. 


President 


Box 505 - Chester, Pa. 


Greenbrier 
A Presbyterial Military School 

Lewisburg, W. Va. 


An up-to-date military boarding school where boys are 
taught to meet life’s responsibilities. Capacity 
or oll 


RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson,.N. Y. 
25 miles from New York, in Ge | historic 
country. 83rd 2! 4 
uiet, healthful location in a bracing mountain Head Master. New. site 


Large corps of instructors—ali college gradu- 


' climate, As 00 ft. altitude. On Main Line C. & O. R.R ore ares for all coll 
Brick buildings, gymnasium and athletic field. Terms 
| $350. dress includes Athletic Field, Gymnasium and Swimming 
(ore) M., Principal, Box 15 
Boonville, Mo. 
-y Year. 
e U. 
artment rates Kemper as an | the highest rating g given. 
argest and most completely equ "school in the West. Senior 
-proof barracks and n 
advi 
T. A. Johnston Su 


904. 
Individual as well as clas3 - Equipment 
For illustrated catalogue ad 
‘ar De- 
and Junior units R.O admit mits to universities. 
arly 
For catalog address, A Military ove of 


Street 
le, Missouri 


PENNSYLVANIA 

| ALANA \ | 

=> | 
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will prepare your boy to enter college 
without examination, meanwhile developing his 
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6 Schools for Boys : 
D M Reserve Officers 
ig ACA Training Corps under 
Built by the U.S.Government 
E. F. Graham, U. S.A. 
_ The South’s great military school where initiative 
-and natural gifts-of leadership ate strengthened 
by thorough, scholarship .and self-discipline. 
All sports. Out-o 
BOYS FROM 26 STATES Catalog Rev. Wal 
itchell, D. D., Rector, Box F, md, Ss. C. 
Magnificent $500,000 plant. Largest drill hall in the South. 67 
acres beautiful campus. [Excellent parade grounds and field Charlotte Hall School emtabilshed ey 
> cademy ,in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. 
for all sports. Athletics open state of 835 scree. Healthful loc location. Safe home for 
Pa ess and classical courses erate terms. 
to all students, under careful catalog address ‘CAPTAIN B. F. CROWSON, Principal. 
personal supervision MARYLAND, Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s Co. 
A Wenonah Military Academy 
weed School for smaller boy + 12 miles from zntedeiphie. Prepares for college or busi- 
eparate buildings. When writing ness. U.S. Army Offic Officer et detailed. Special School { for Ju- 
° a RENCE, President 
for catalogue, please give age of CLAYTON Ay SNYDER, Supt. 
your boy. _ New Jersey, Wenonah, Box 403. 
The Columbia of Chicago. Beautiful location. Four fine, well equipped 
bg buildings. Special provision for young ee Smail classes, 
Military Academy individual attention. A home school. A thorough prepara- 
tory school. J. E. BITTINGER, M.A., Superintendent. 
Box 203 ILLINOIS, Onarga. L 
Western Military Academy with the 
Tenn. through Officers’ Reserve Training Corps. Capacity of 
200 annually taxed. Early registration advised. Address 
Cou. G. D. EATON, Superintend 
‘AJOR L. JACKSON, Principal. Fe 
ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22, 
for Boys. 1000 feet above the Tro 
Todd d Seminary {25 ond year. Exclusively for fo 
boys (7 to 16). Right thinking through 
mradeship between teachers an nt watch- Ce 
fulness of personal habits. summer Camp, Onekama, Us; 
ich. © HILL, Principal. : 
ILLINOIS, Wood k. (1 hour rom Chicago) wi 
Chauncy Hall School Pr 
Established 1828. a ares boys exclusively for Massa- Ce 
chusetts Institute of aspects, and other scientific su 
s. ey eat and recite together. ara’ 
dormitory Supervision makes their together separate MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, ‘Boylston St. (copier 8a.) Fc 
The 4 " respect of boy for "eit and girl for boy. It is a safer basis for after life. M. A d 
Courses of study broad and thorough. Each pupil's studies under i wapery' ision of onson ficademy c 
principal. Faculty large and experienced. Graduates succeed in college. Special classes in For Boys. a ished 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. a 
Citizenship. Manual Training. First Aid. Sewing. ‘Cooking. An endowed school. Certificate privileges. 
nasium, pool. 227 acres of woods and open country on Neshaminy Cr / sauippes athletic field. Modern dormito: Gymnasium. ‘ N 
tes moderate because of large endowment. For catalogue write to i Rate $450. Fund for boys of proven worth. snd for catalog. 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 2s Ee ‘ MassacHUseTTe Monson. pr 
e ountry school for boys preparing for college, scien- 
anvil e 1 itar y N Cw Mexico ude school, and businesa, Sti mutating air, outdoor sports, 
modern homelike bu! 
I ARTHUR F, STEARNS. 
‘4 ns 1 ute ‘ A state-owned school in the heart of the vigor- NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mt. Vernon. to 
ous, aggressive West that is developing the ra] Di A dN | en 
Danville Virginia highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions— San tego rmy and Navy Academy ca 
In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Un- §/§3700 feet. Prepara- ul 
surpassed climate. frepares for colleges, tory and Junior cated neer ‘Sumtner Address, 
universities, business, and Government Coilege. Re- CauiF., Pacific Beach. Capt. THOS. A. DAvis, Pres. bee 
Academies. Select patronage, strong f[\fserve Officers co 
faculty, home influences, modern equip- |{ Training Corps, Pasadena Army and Navy Academy rat 
for small boys. Charges Address echool for young boys. The happy heme life, 
ij ress orough instruction, military training, excellent equip- = 
=. | Cart. THOS. A. DAV Vis, Pres, of Cuas. M. Woop, ye 
CALIFORNIA. Pasadena Headmaster. 
ca 
S EM I NZ Palo Alto Military Academy ue 
Primary, Grammar and High School. Young boys have 
thelr own ‘Sullding and teachers. perfection. Fall M 
rm opens . Weare introduc 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS CALIFORNIA, Paio Alto, P. O. Box 138 oO 
Ceganined for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient master. Ju 
Preparatory and scientific departments. Stimulating life in the open. Directed work and play. Big athletic Boarding Schools } Do you > a Eg Cee su 
fields. + Six “puildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. Bat le ots 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of its own. Under the = 
arma ia of a house father and mother. mate amount you are willing to spend, and age of pros- S 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. pective pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL gers. Bu 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155 A be 
Fo 
i! 
iine¢ iItaae 
| Founded 1842 i 
i Located in the picturesque South. by We i 
Dept. as Distinguished Militar enior i 
! unit R.O.T.C. Mild climate perm’ ts open air military 
work all the year. Unsurpassed for excel- ! 
i lence and esprit. Over recent gradua 1 ' 
; Officers in military and naval service. { 
A school where a boy receives confer B.S. 5 i 
thorough training in the lly men ! required for admission. Applicants must be 16 years H ( 
tals and acquires regular habits of study. Expenses “Wor 
There is no other military academy which offers i COL. O. J. BOND. Superintendent i 
teacher-conducted visits to Chicago’s industries, 
business houses and civic centres. Boys thus brought 
into direct touch with varying phases of modern economic 
Progress can choose intelligently their own life work. Home 
atmosphere and individual care. Separate school for younger 
boys. Reserve Officers’ Training Co: All sports. For catalog aicress 
Corps. 


Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt.. Box 100, Morgan Park. Chicago. Ill. 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this “sin : 


Schools for Boys — 


PEDDIE 


school that educates 
the boy on’ all sides 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
Government Honor School #F itting Your ‘Boy For The New Civilization 


525 boys from 47 States last session. Largest THE war is over. The most hazardous days of Re- my sense of the very high value of Peddie Institute. 
private academy in the fat. _Boys | —_ 10 aay E construction are happily past. We are at the These quiet schools, into which so much devotion 
years old pared for dawn of our country’s greatest prosperity. work go, the 
Academies or — By the very nature of things, there will be unprec- C4108 Of the country, and supply the universities 
1,600 feet above sea level; pure, a bracing : edented opportunities for men of large caliber— “ Peddie in high « st useful material they get, et, We 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and Tia Peddie is endowed. Conducted without 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure work just ahead. of profit. ‘Situated oa Princet on. a 
s—gymMnasium—swim- 
Somewhere in America today these men are boys ming pool—baseball diamond—football gridiron— 
Pp ry training develops growing up. Some of them are even now on the cinder track. Music and public speaking. Summer 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady ; threshold « of a higher education. And the integrity camp. Lower School for Dboys from 11 to 14 years. 
lawns, expensively equipped mnasium, swim- of that education will determine in large measure Graduates enter all colleges by certificate or exam- 
ming pool, athletic park. aily drills and their success in the future. ination. 4th year. Fine infirmary, en 
exercises in open air. Boys from homes of Of Peddie we say just this—it‘is'‘a good school—a _10F the care of the boys in case of ill 
culture. and refinement only desired. Per- sincere school—a school of fine ideals and splendid Learning the Lesson of Health 
sonal, individual instruction by our tutorial pos peer ign re ee ee to Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive phys- 
a e, son, eports are ma parents. Defects are correct 
when President of Princeton University, “to express —special abilities noted and encouraged 
Address Write for Booklets and Catal 
Col. Wm. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 9 K, Hightstown, N. J. 


TENNESSEE JNSTITUTE Franklin and Marshall Academy | 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded = 
Sweetwater Tennessee - Pre ares boy 8 for all all colleges and technical al schools. 
: autiful, eleva’ unds. Excellent health reco 
Forty-sixth year. Nation-wide pat- Fine modern equipment. Library, Gymnasium. All ; 


athletics. Old School on basis allowing moderate 
terms. Catalogue and literature of interest to college 


preparatory students on request. Address Box 420. 9 
St.John’sSchool, 
A.M. i 


ronage. Classed as HONOR SCHOOL’ 
for interstate recognition, Southern 
Commission on Accredited : Schools 
Unit Reserve Officers Training Corps 
with Wes: Point graduate in charge. 
Prepares for Government Academies 
Colleges, Business. Health record un- 
surpassed. All athletics. Summer 
camp June 27th. Charges moderate. 
For catalog and views, address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 80, Sweet water, Tenn. 


Buildin; 


| Manlius 


gives to the boys those ex- 
traordinary advantages in- 
every phase of work and 
play that develop concen- 
tration, initiative and man- 
liness. It offers preparation 
for college and business, 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy A 1 busir 
Founded 1743. A military academy for boys. College ‘ ; cade my and affords superior military 
aratory_and business courses. Senior, ermediate training throu gh itsR. 
Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic life military Mercersburg, Pa. ing throuj eserve 
iife, "Address . THAELER, D. D., Prin. = Aim of the School—A Officers Training Corps. 
PENNSYLVANIA, “Box 10. thorough physica‘ 
akes up boys to duties of life. ie tal and morai training for ildi 
Maplewood X, Near Phila. 57th year. Junior dept, : ; i college or business Fifteen buildings, 120 acres, 
where boys receive real care at moderate rates. Limited fe Spirit—A manly tone of 11 miles from Syracuse. 
to 40. College or Business. Small classes. Masters aa F self-reliance, under C if 
enced men. Manual training. Good table. eae tian masters. Personal For particulars address 
camping all summer. Spo J.C. SHORTLIDGE. sacs attention to each boy. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordvilie, Box 29. Location—On the west- 
rt- i erbeck, Pres 
Harrisburg Academy ine Senior and | Junior art Gen. William Verbec President 
instruction in colleg and general Equipmeat— Modern and complete. 
ourses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. ew Gymnasium. Write for catalogue og Box 19, Manlius, N. Y 
Cottage dormitory or Athletic field. Moderate Bpirit of Mercersburg.’’ Address Box 108. 


THUR Brown, Headmaster. . WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, 1L.D., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisbure. Box C 


K le School for 45 boys, 8 to 16. _ Beautiful loca- N WT N C Y OO 
First_ prize winher competitive military ‘aril ist E 0 A ADEM Old Dominion Academy 
armory, N. Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. “ Your NEWTON, N. J. : 


school looks so homelike '’—visitors’ ex reson. Summer Under ‘entire new management. Robert Allen’s: 
camp in the Catskills. PAUL KYLE. A Military Country School for Young Boys school for boys, 8 to 20, affords excellent oppor-' || 
New York, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. tunity for make-up work and summer 
ol Oys, 2 hours from 
Individual attention. D.L.& W.R.R. Beautiful, henith- | | tutoring in mountains, at health re- | 
Massee Country Schoo Rapid preparation for ful location in mountain and lake sort. Regular school prepares for § ' 
college. 2 years work in one. 15 miles from New York. region. 1000 feet elevation. 58th college or business. Semi-military. 
New Gym. Und dormitories. All sports. Militar training. year. Thorough preparation. 3 well appointed buildings. Boys 
Junior Department for young boys 6 years up. — Special emphasis on individual at- live with masters under refining 
successful record. Address W. W. MASSEE, Ph. D tention with kind but firm disci- Hi T 
NEw YorK, Bronxville, Box 100. pline. Horses and Pesec for riding influences. Honor system. Tennis, 
c anddriving. Gymnasium. Outdoor baseball—all athletics. Write 
St. Paul's bo m ‘New York sports. Summer Sessio ne. Mod- fo: Summer Announcement and 
Buildi open ing tion daily 9 to Fall term Catalog. 
‘hurs. th. Phone City 1163. Address Box M R. E. ALLEN, Superintendent 
‘or catalogue ad 2 RR: Meant, Head PHILIP S, WILSON, A.M.,Principal || | Box A, Berkeley Springs, W.Va. 
NEw York. L. I., City, 154 Stewart Ave. 


Augusta Military Academy 


Fort Defiance ROLLER’S SCHOOL Virginia 
modern school endorsed by the Virginia Militar: a7 
Inst itute and other universities. Army officer detail 
Junior R. O.T. C. $200,000 plant, fire-proof barracks. 
250 acres. Splendid athletic held aie drill campus. 
Cadet Band of 24 pieces. Boys from 30 States and 2 
Foreign Countries 44th session begins Sep- 
tember 24th. Rates 3550.00. Catalog, address 
Col. Thos. J. Rolle ody 
Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 
Principals 


TE With a Winter 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITU Home in Florida 
The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, ac- ; 
cording to the season, by special train and with no interruption of stud ned 

Excellent equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories and woodworking shops, modern bulldines. large 
parade ground and athletic field. 96-acre campus. Military drill all winter. New barracks in Florida. 

$60, home in Florida, where boys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor, exercise during othe Winter 
months. Accredited by the jendin universities. Designated Honor School by the War De etmnand, Soper 
and Senior Divisions of R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary: waiting list last two years. Terms $7 


Address The Secretary, Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndon, Kentucky 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. : 


Schools for Boys ' 


THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive wa 
schools of America 


Superb 80 acre 


| state "and 

every fate an of 

A Military School and from foreign countries. 

Ppa an foo iso- 

i= or Boys thermal belt of the Union which the Gov- 
ernment found most satisfactory for train- 


OROUGH training of brain,body, and £Ex-President William H. Taft says: . Comptote snd 

morals, Attractive New England town, “I congratulate you on the honored tradi- ing without extra charge. Junior and Senior 

3% hours from New York City. Complete tion which school R. tay C. Complete equipment for mili- 

more we are makin; ir rainin: s rm 
Actin: lke thove English schools. U'S'Naval Academy. 
Tr. uy on, WwW 
C.A. A thorough pe for college, busi= dives straightfor- Army and Navy Department 

nese, schools, Intimate advisory care 7 | | || Coaching” cours. for entrance examina t 
of each boy. 85th year. Separate department Siaatoaie nS actin eae teal. Courses to insure success and high rank as 
for young boys. House mother. $800. o June oth, 1915. the Academies; Special Courses for com- ea 
petitive examin to ug 

nnapolis an oint an letships 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M.., Principal, 11 MainSt., Suffield, Conn my tg yh fb 75 
hundred young men sent to the Govern- fo 
ment Academies during the War. In 1919 6( 

Marion men won the principal appoint- 
ment in every competitive examination they er 
stood. Rates moderate. of 


For catalog and information, address ar 
Col. W. L. Murfee, Supt. Marion, Alabama bz 
OT. JOHN’S Rox 
For Manly Boys 


Quick and thorough preyaration for college and — 
business. High standard academic work. Boys taught 


lose pel 
Beneficial Military analning 


nly rts en: 
Open air school on the Gulf. Boys sleep out of doors, every night in the year. and 
Junior School for boys between ages of 8and 15. Military and Navai training Hall. a a separate school for boys under thirteen: Write 
under Government Officers. Address the Principals, Gulfport, Miss., R 1. r cal 
? William Addison Ranney, A. M., Principal 


Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man. 


Ossining-on-Hud N.Y. 
Bethlehem EEKSKILL 
Preparatory School hn’ A MILITARY Ea 
Bethlehem, Pa. Over 1600 bo fic ACADEMY 
vienlties. Scholarships vo vari: {A school that has earned a more than 87th year. Army Officer Detailed. = 
ous colleges. Modern build- national reputation for the thoroughness R.O.T.C. $100,000 Upper House. cat 
pgp Beg ee of its scholastic work, the excellence of Separate building Sor young boys (7-13). | - Col. 
Separate Junior” Mchool, its military instructions, and the per- We you swish to make sure of your son's scholastic as a 
“JOHN G. TUGGEY, M.A. boy who puts himself in harmony with Address J. C. BUCHER, A. M., or C. A. ROBINSON, : 
Headmaster St. John’s methods will find his reward Ph. D., Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 
in a robust body and alert 
strengthened moral backbone. Early ap- 
plicationis imperative tosecure admission HP PENNINGION SCHOOL Co 
THE TOME SCHOOL for the coming school year opening Sept. A ae ——. ves Close personal attention i 
On the Susquehanna 24th. Entries for 1920 received. y with the dominant aim of Re 
For about national For particulars address c and 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, PhD. ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY lethic, outdoor life. in the foothills of fre 
irector ELAF Mountains, near New or 
Depots Box 2-J, DELAFIELD, bat 
Separate School for Maryland Waukesha Co., WISCONSIN for college and technical schools. Gle 
July 7—August 23 Pool. Burse. Moving pictures. Strong Ad 
FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster 
‘Pennington, N. J. 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


where boys are on their ‘‘own’’ 


open all year 

“Schoo A boarding school for boys. _Alll the branches of 

scientific agriculture are -" t by college graduates 

a. in their line. 175 acre farm ted by 
the Dairy, Poultry, Swine, Horses, Gardening <€ 

Field Each boy may have his own project. — 

& the high, healthful country a Western Be ilk “Kiski”’ lets demic and agricultural training receive equal attention. 

boy grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooki: Boys, when Gadinting four year course, ca- 

the iskiminetas River. Special preparation for college or technica! wn living. or entering co! 

schools. University certificate privilege.. A faculty of 13 ex teach- a. roan Basket: ball, Trapping, Canoe- A‘ 
ers keeps in close personal touch with boys. Small classes. Fine moral og 9 MILIT 
tone throughout the school. High athletic and strong compet- Jor the twelve months. type of 
itive teams. Several football and baseball fields. Tennis, golf course. -.. hk preparatory course. Boys admit py by g 
New Gymnasium with swimming pool and bowlingalleys. School owns from 13 to 16. worth b 
its own farm and coal mine. Rate $725. For cata!og address Write for a pan pon 
nat F. B. RIGGS, Headmaster, LAKEVILLE, of the 
DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., Pres., Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. . one od 
OOL. 8. 


The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive. 


| '| Institute 
E a 
‘Galt Gasi Military Naval Academy ||| 
| 
aX 


‘Schools for Boys eae 


ROXBU RY 
A School for the Individual 


Boys enter any time during the year, 
take only subjects required and devote 
as many or few hours as necessary to 
each. Small classes, 2 to 5, or individ- 
ual instruction. Winter School admits 
75—none under 16 years. Masters (15) 
former university faculty men. Out of 
600 final candidates in seven years 591 , 
entered college. Summer School faculty 
of 25, admits 100. 155 acre campus 
and farm. All athletics except foot- 
ball. Excelient equipment. 

Personal attention and small classes make 

school expensive. Write for illustrated catalog. 


Roxbury School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 
Ww. L. FERRIS, B. A., Headmaster 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Purpose: The individual development of a boy's 
character and scholarship for the work of the 
world in college, scientific school, business or 
service, 
Instruction: Small classes, individual attention. 
Each boy is ‘ ht how to study. 

Life: -* standard of social and moral 
student life. pervised athletics, wh 


The School that Gets. Results 


OWDER POINT SCHOOL aims to 

produce young men mentally strong, 
morally right, and physically fit. 
Ready for work, eager: for accomplish- 
ment and with a knowledge that they are 
prepared to “take hold” whether in col- 
lege or in business—that’s the spirit of 
the Powder Point graduate. 


A wide-awake, up-to-the minute boys’ school 
but not military. Military instruction is purely 
mechanical and can be learned quickly if the - 
fundamental training has been strong. We know 
this. It was proven to us by the rapidity with { 
which many Powder Point boys gained commis- 
sions in both the Army and Navy. 


Athletics at Powder Point are clean. Every boy 
has a chance to win his P in many forms of out- 
door sport. Baseball, football, track, tennis, golf, 
swimming—the school has its own bathing beach. 
Upper and lower schools. Write for catalog. 
Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 
71 King Caesar Road Duxbury, Mass. 


Ohio Military Institute DEERFIELD 


emic, ml an ysica: Tain- 
ing under personal chgaredien. ACADEMY 
_Is an endowed school true to the old 


years. Only recommended moral training, and con- 

siderate manners. It has 
Bthoroughly modern 
sequipment, and offers 
scollege preparatory and 


special courses. Colleges 


Location—A_ picturesque suburb 
of Cincinnati, the great art and 
music center. Write for catalog to 


food, carefully regulated daily program of work 
and recreation and d: roduce sound bodies, 
capable minds and aa ul dispositions. For 
catalog, address 


Col. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-5, Bordentown, N. J. 


College Preparatory, Business and Music. Unit 
of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps by direc- 
tion of the President of the United "States 
Recognized by N. Central Ass’ n of Seconda: | 
Schools and Colleges. “BIG B BROTHER” 
lan. of New $75,000 

reproof Barracks. Separate building 
for smaller boys. All Athletics. De- 
bating and Literary Societies. 
Glee Club, Band, Orchestra. 
taxed annually. 
Catalogue. 


Mexico, Mo. 


AM A. M. HENSHAW, Box 44, Hill, 
rienced faculty. Stim- 
@ulating outdoor life—all 

athletic sports. Situated 
in the quaint, historic 
Founded 1799 Village of Old Deerfield, 
Aa this school is peculiarly 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY Endowed School adapted to the whole- 
114th year. 4 es Limited to 100 young men 15 some development of the boy’s in- 

coreer. Home atmosphere. serie water. For views and year book address: 
Aero Mall Route The Principal, Deerfield, Mass. 
JAMES S, HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 


exclusively for Young boys 


URBAN . Emphasizing Home Life 


and Character 


Exceptional , M I LITARY | Building 
aculty utdoor 
Sports and Classes Entire ACAD E M Y 


| Year 


Address Headmaster, Box X, 800 S. Sivornde. Los Angeles 


AT WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY Students are not only given a high 
type of scholastic work, but are developcd in health and kept hap- 
py by good, plentifi food and an active outdoor life. Went- 
wor 


are taufht to do things.” Fagen sof study made 
attractive by actual field 
telephone, wireless, bridge building, hina. camping, etc. One 
of the “TEN HONOR S€HOOLS” of the United States. Sep- 
arate school for boys 9 to 14. For Catalog add: 
OOL. 8. SELLERS, Supt., 1817 Washi Ave., ington, Mo. 


Best equipped boys’ school in South. TEN BUILDINGS with a library, 
laboratory, class-reor facilities. Faculty of univ td experts guarantees thorough 
VIDUAL AND CLOSE 8 ERVISION DAY AND 


ersities North and South. MILITARY. ‘DEPARTMENT UNDER 
N OF FO GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. Rates $500; at 
Annex, $350. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


Box 77 Col. L. L. Rice, President, Lebanon, Tenn. 


If the school you want is not here, ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 
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Schools for Boys 


urged. 


Swimming-pool, tennis, golf. 


The Gymnasium Box 118 


AIM DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL AND FOR SERVICE—-NOT 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—NOT A MILITARY INSTITUTION 


To secure a thorough preparatory education it was for- 
merly considered necessary to send a boy East. 
Western school has won the respect of the great colleges 
East and West because of the soundness of mental training 
and the spirit of service in its graduates, It offers a thorough 
education in the -‘hcnameaes and stimulating atmosphere 
of the Middle-Wes' 


Strictly et for college. 
ination to all certificate institutions. Definite preparation? 
for the entrance examinations of 
and Mass. Inst 
operation between students and faculty. 

Situated on a spacious campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Country location one hour north of Chicago in a resi- 
dential center of culture and beauty. 
Scientific physical training. 


Stan'ey Field, M. Linnell, M. bD:, Ernest Palmer, C. B. Moo! 
Rev. Andrew C. Zenos. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 


Lake Forest Acade 


For Boys 


FOR PROFIT 


This mid- 


Admission without exam- 


Yale, Princeton. 


arvard, 
st. of Tech. Student council. 


Helpful co- 


A personal visit is 
All athletics. 
Catalog. 

TRUSTEES 


J. V. Farwell, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton 
Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G. cClure, 
Carpenter. J. Lee, S.°A. Ben 


Lake Forest, Illinois 


SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 
—and Your Boy 


Boks. alone do not form character, Sur- 
roundings and school characteristics are 
of greatest importance in training your boy 
for the future. 

With a full realization of this, Swarthmore 
really molds boys for lives of usefulness. It 
is a school with a definite mission, and aims 
to discharge every day its deep responsibility. 
The relations between the faculty and the 
students are most wholesome and pleasant. 
Each boy receives individual direction from 
men of stro: character and keen minds, 
bringing out what is best in him and cultivat- 
ing that in which he may be deficient. 

Listers buildings, exceptional campus and 
grounds, indoor and outdoor sports. Summer 
session. Write for free booklet “‘The Vision 
of Swarthmore.” 


TOMLE 
- Dept. 104, Swarthmore, Pa. 


NSON, Headmaster 
(11 miles from Phila.) 


of health considered of first 
boys. 


acres. Tuition $1000. 


SCHOOL 


{ENDOWED) 


HOW 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
Coli 

Graduates admitted to leading colleges on 

certificates. Estate of I50 acres. 9 fine build- 

ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful coun- 
try life. Beautiful lakes, All athletic sports 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector. 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana 


Branham & Hughes 
Military Academy 


27th 
The school you can send your Jar boy to and be sure you 


have made the right choice. Highest grade prepar- 
atory and gener lcourses. This Academy has always 
been noted for its exceptionally strong faculty—all 
college graduates spec in boy training and de- 
velopenent. Inspiring location. Best moral sur- 
50 everything. R.O.T. 
under supervision of Major F. B. ocd aad Lieut. 
t V. Morrison, United States Arm 
It will pay you to read our nee. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 
A school that appeals to the young American boy and the discriminating parent. 
Exponents of clean sport, fair play, and thorough work. Development and maintenance 
importance. Military training adapted to the age of our 
Preparatory to larger secondary schools. Equipment modern and complete. 100 


ALEXANDER H. Principal, Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


Spring Hill Tenn. Box 3 


‘SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


1. Widest certificating privileges; excellent equipment 
. Unit of Reserve Officers ’ Train’ ning ‘orps 

. Battalion of Infantry, 3 Staff and Cadet Band 

. 2 feet elevation in the Cumberland Mountains 
b Physical 4 development through all forms of athletics 

Ep! » Charges, $550.00. tabli 1868 
pers A applications advisable; applicants exceeded 
ca) 


pacity, 1918 
Designated as one of the ten honor schools of America 
Box 660, Sewanee, Tennéssee 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 
REPUTATION. An old echool with a prozressive 
policy. Ha; educated and developed boys in char- 
Beter, ‘mind and body by a system involving 
attention of qualified instructors. Takes pride 
quiet but continuous achievement of over a  capeery 
training of boys to become men of integrity and use- 


SCOPE. bo; bye for business gotivity or 
entrance to ran A 

tical military ieatnotion in conjunction with field 
work. Efficient and constructive methods of physical 
by athletic sports 

FAC Admirably situated on_the high- 
the Hudson, miles from New York. 
Complete with mode: lidings and apparatus. Per- 
fect co-ordination between various departments. A 
school home with an ideal environment. Address, 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, P.O. Box 513, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


TheArmy and N avy PreparatorySchoo 
Prepares for any college. 6 new 

plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid 

nasium and athletic field. Write for jilustrated 
D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs.) 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful pesation, beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washin 

for college and business. 000 
rea) all and Dormitory. boys. $425. 

Va., Woodstock, Box 1, HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Hdm. 


Willow Brook Academy 32 modern home school 
Thorough physical, mental, moral, military and musical 
training for college or business. Under istian masters. 
Located at the base of the Blue Ridge near Washington, 
D.C. Modern equipment. Scenery 
Address J. C. BEATY. Head Mas' 


Blackstone Military Academy 


tory and home school for boys in healthful heey sec- 
tion of Virginia. Unit of Reserve OM 


Va.. Bluemont. 


cers Training Corps. 


New equipment. Full commercial courses. Pution 25.00. 
For catalogue address CoOL. S. LIGon, 
VIRGINIA "Blackstone, Box A. ‘President. 


Chatham Training School Making 

In Piedmont section on main line of Southern Ry. Paren- 

and instruction under Christian influen- 

c. Commercial. Military training. Graduates 

to to all New Reasonable terms. 
VIRGINIA, Chatham . CAMDEN, President. 


7 you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. Th t 

choose from. We aid you in choosing and not write the 


to-day? Co: Pablishe EDUCATIONAL CLU! 
NEW YorK, Room 108, Publis! 


MIAMI 


Military Institute 
Trains for Good Physical  ganeconson 


Meets students’ needs, whether instruction, enco 

ment, adviceor training makes 

strong; high social and moral train~ 

ing brings out individuality. Recreation and all outdoor 

activities. 

Collegiate conress, preparation for Government Acade- 

mies, Higher Colleges, Universities or business. Prep. _— 
‘tment. Military training under U. 8. 

5th year September 17th, 1919. Catalog 

ORVON BROWN, M.A., Presidents, M. 

BROWN, A.B., Ph.D., Headmaster; S. KE EDY 

BROWN, A.B., Registrar, Box 66, AB, Ohio 


Instruction in small groups—personal care. 
velopment of character and training for Seis 
service in life. Prepares for colleges, technical 
schools. Separate Junior ———— with House 
Mother and constant su ision — complete 
equipment. Piwent -acre at 
field. Military drill. brary. 

erate rates. Catalog. 


Osear S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Read here the messages of America’s progressive schools. 
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Schools for Boys 


Fishburne Military School 


Virginia 


40th a. 3 ‘ew $60,000 fireproof building. A mod- 
ern high-st; andand school located in the Blue Ridge 
Ssountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
Mend secure individual attention for every 

boy. Prepares for universities and business life. 
Rate $500. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 


Maj an R.O.T.C. 
under U.S. 
Box War Dept. 


College Miitary drill and dis- 
Shattuck Cipline under US De ept. Reserve Oft- 
cers Training Corps. A church school with the experience, 
traditions and ‘a of 50 years. An early enrollment 
necessary this y: 


“6. A.B., Headmaster. 
MINNESOTA, Faribauit, Drawer 


Peacock Military College 


Twenty-five yore of success. Essentially Military. 
Junior unit R. O. T C. established. Dry and elevated 
atmosphere. Detailed by War Department. 

MAJOR CARL C, ANDERSON, Inf. U.S. A. 
Texas, San Antonio. 


The Rosenbaum School 


sen or in small 6 and over. 


Gymnasium, ennis, Boating, 


CONNECTICUT, Miliord, Bor 


Ss 
Write fo. 
BAUM SCHOOL. 


Where Can I Find 
the Right School e 


Here is an oft repeated question—puzzlirg to 
oe arents as well as to boys and girls. 

e selection of a school is worthy of your careful 
consideration 
We aid in the right choice of the right school. 
Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, any time, about any school, any place, 


anywhere. 

free from expense—either to you 

or the se 
In please give approximate size, 
tuition, location and kind of school desired; 
also sex and age of prospective student. 


EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 109 Publishers’ Building, New York 


Allen Military 


School 
425 Waltham Street, West Newton, Mass. 


U. S. Senator Henry Cabot 
“It is - great asure to me now that a school 
with the history and itending ry Allen School 
has hen up with such ser and ¢ 
ness the work of giving rcpt training to its 
pugs This is something that all our large schools 
all our colleges and universities ought to do.” 


The chief purpose of the Allen Military 


and elective courses are 0 


indoor sports, with gymnasi 
at Allen School is penicularly thorough. 


copereces, under the direct care of house 


booklet address 


School is to develop through strict mili 

cipline, alert, self-reliant minds and bodies, prepared to the mey. 
The Allen School is situated in the country ten miles fror 

offered under a mature and expe 

given in small classes, so that attention can be paid to the individua 
The buildings are modern and well equipped. There is eve 

um, sw — pool, and athletic fields. 


The dormitories are in roomy, pemciiine rhe mentee The younger boys live in separate 


to begin moulding the mind and | habits.of the youn; 
of personel honor and service at an early age, which will endure through 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 


Boston. College preparato 


facility for outdoor and 
The physical training 


thers. The Allen School is a splen- 
boy. Here he strict 
e 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. One teacher to ten 
oys. The comforts, and 
ports are considered as 

Thental *traint ul location. 42 
miles from N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 
For ‘catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS, M. DUNCAN, Box 94, Freehold, N, J. 


Schools of Physical Education 


The. Ithaca School of Physical Training 


ar Normal Course. Graduateseligible to teachin 
N. jate Public Schools without State Certificate. Course 
includes athletics, dancing, fencing, public speaking, games. 
Co-educational. Dormitories. For catalogue address 
NEW YORK, Ithaca, 2 DeWitt Park. THE REGISTRAR. 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Established 1881. Address 
for booklet. tDr. D. A. SARGENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


ing, physical training. playground work, Moy = bureau. 
Dermnitories. 


Fare ums. New Dining Hall. 9 buiid- 
Enclosed Boathouse, athletic fields, 


‘New Haven. 1466 Chanel Street. 


Good Paying Positions 


~~ For Men and Women as 


Physical Directors— Athletic Coaches 
Playground Supervisors 


Two year normal course for High School gradu- 
ates, leading in Univers 
Colleges, Publ aygrounds. -C.A. 
and Y. W.C. k. Graduate-placing bureau. 
Fall term opens September 23. 


folk dancing, 
Write for catalogue. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


AMERICAN 
ILLEGE of 


Accredited 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. ted great demand for our gradu- 
Courses in Medicait Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
y to 'HE SECRETARY. 
Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


Columbia Normal School 


urses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, Original 
Festival and Pine In fact, all branches of the profes- 
sion. Certificate granted. Accredited by the Chicago Board 
of Education. ges aera Halls. Send for Freecatalog. Fall 
term opens Sept. 10, 1919. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Dept. P.C., 3358 S. Michigan Blvd. 


Address Dept. 40, 4200 Grand eeamaa aie Chicago 


Physical Education 


WOME Three-year accredited nor: 


Physical Directors, Playground Supervisors, Recrea- 

tion Workers, ete. Stron: complete equip- 
ntages, 


ment. Partial sel adva 
Term ‘Opens September 10, $919 


‘or prospectus, address C. Ward Cram 
| A (formerly director of physical 
meni, New York City schools). 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Os 


Physical Education 


For Women 
Two Year N: 


lormal Course for Directors of 
Education, Playground Supervisors, Danci 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Thor 
preparation in all branches under strong faculty of 
experienced men and women. . 


Hockey Team 1919 


Our graduates are the most 

sitions in the coun High School graduates 
accredited schoo! s admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine dormitory for non-resident students. 


16th Session opens middle of Sept., 1919 
| Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


ablishd 16 Years Accredited 
For catalog address Frances Musselman, 
Principal, Box 23, 430S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Summer Camps 


Junior Plattsburg 
Lake Champlain, N. Y. The camp where you can air. 
An all around vacation camp for sport and training. For 
particulars please address Executive Secretary. 
JUNIOR PLATTSBURG. 
New York City, 9 East 45th Street. 
Senior. and 


The Tela-Wauket Camps nior Camps 

Girls, 4 to 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous (or fine saddle 
ree riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
hi e “Wonderland” in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys. 


ij year. aboratory. Jormitory, 
er | j 
FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
= 
Gay) Yo 
complete equipment 
H ing auditorium. A thor- 
oughly modern dor- = 
Training includes 
athletic games, gym- | 
COSMOPOLITAN offers co its readers a unique service about schools. 


I2 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


A preparatory school for boys and 
nine of f cam) ts and athletic 


e Courses in 

graduates. Languages, incl Sp 
shorthand, typewriting and boo! 
1919. Write for catalog. Addres: 


re ls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
elds. Quarter-mile track. G asium. 

mestic Science. College entrance certificates. dvaneed ¢ courses for high school 
Thorough preparation for business — courses in 
eeping. Special courses in M 
Ss 


Portland 
Maine 


Modern dormitories. 


usic. 89th year opens Sept. 17th, 
Clarence P, Quimby, President 


‘Tilton Seminary 


In the foothilis of the White Mountains. 10 b gf 
including new and dining-hall. 


dormitories for young men and women. ‘New 2 5 oe 
athletic field. Thorough. training under Christian 
id Preparation for Teale or business. Music, 
Elocution and Manual ing. Special courses for 
high sch ome Economics, Sewi 

atalog and views. 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All ad- 


to the each 


makingand 


and 
House mothers. 


bilt: 


ts ani unus 


m 
tionabout either shoot address George L. Plimp- 
ton, Principal, 32 School St., 


Tilton, N 


W YOMING SEMINARY. 


A co-educational school where 
boys and girls get a vision of the 
highest purposes of life. 

College pre ——, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domes- 
tic Arts and Science. Military 
training, Gymnasium and Ath- 
letic fields. 75th year. Endowed 
—low rates. Catalogue. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. 


Kent's Hill Seminary 


ped 
Extensive grounds. Athletic fields. Modern buildings. 
Prepares for college, ag eo schools and business. Music 
Equal opportunity for boys and girls. Moderate cost. 
Booklet. On . NEWTON, A.B., President. 
MAINE, Kent's Hill. 

" In the New Hampshire Hills. 

Colby Academy Location unsurpassed. Co-ed 


tional. Meets college requirements. General courses- 
Domestic Arts, Music. sae buildings. Exceptional 
scientific Athletic field. Endow- 
ment. Founded 1837. 


Boston office, Temple. 
N.H.,.New London. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B.,Headmaster 


Dickinson Seminary 
teachers. Strong courses in Business by 


PENNSYLVANIA, Willi t, 
Parsonstield, 


iris. In the foothills of the White Mountains. 200 acres. 4 
Bulldings. Invigorating air. Allsports. College preparatory 
rse. Domestic Science. periou ture. Endowment permits 
— to cover all ex: mae. Booklet. WESLEY SOWLE, A.B., 
MAINE, Kezar Falls, 3. 


College Preparatory Courses, 
Goddard ee Credits in musie for diploma. 
Domestic Science. Teacher See Commercial 
Modern equipment. Large e! 


nasium, socation. "Athletic Field. $300 
extras IRLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., 
VERMONT, Barre, Box ws 


with a moderate tuition. 
ngs. N 


| farm. For full information + 


te dormitories for boys and 
dress CHARLES ALDEN TRAC 


107th year opens Sept. 17th. High elevation. Eight 
irls. New gymnasium. Playing fields. School 
» Headmaster, Meriden, New Hampshire 


Teach Your 
Child at Home 


from the time he is four 
years old, by the latest 
scientific methods, and 
PUT HIM AHEAD OF 
HIS FRIENDS and 
playmates or make him 
LEAD HIS CLASS IF 
IN SCHOOL. ‘You can 
train your own child so that you will be 
aged of him when compared with others of 
is age. Detailed lessons of instructions 
will carry him progressively from the age of 
four till twelve years, and make it possible for 
him to enter school a year ahead of those 
without his advantages. 


The leading child specialisis in the country 
will show you how. So write, stating age 
of child, for 
information 
and a sam- 
ple which is 
free. 


Address 


CALVERT 


SCHOOL 
4 Chase St. 

Baltimore,Md. 
Certificate 


Wayland Keademy = | h leading col 
pot school. Both sexes. 8th ist year rool: 
cas, rses, 6 buildings; 20-acrecampus; athletics; half- 
mile track. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; expenses 
$400. Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box HEADMASTER. 


ares College, 
urses in Household be Elocu- 
tion, and Art. rounded 1834. Moderate hee 
VERMONT, Poultney, Box D.C. L. LEONARD, Prin. 
53rd year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient sraining in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment its liberal terms. per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address. 
Mass., Franklin. ARIS W. PEIRCE, Litt. D.. Prin. 


30 m. from Wash., D 
Eastern College {sti A 20th-Century College. 


Cc. 

Fine 

new bidgs. pe, Standard A. B. course. 


Conservatory. 
dent, 


tions. Military Tr: 
VIRGINIA, 


Graylock School 
For Tiny Tots. Country Home. Mother’scare. Thor- 
ough instruction, age 1-10. Fees inclusive $60 to $70 
per month, payable in advance. 
RS. M. LEWTAS BuRT. 
NEw YorE, Peekskill. 


Grafton School 
For Little Folks. Boarding and day pupils. 4 to 14 
ergarten and Elementary. usic, French, 


Dancing 


M. HADDEN, A. B. 
MARYLAND, Chevy Chase. 


Cushing Academy. 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost 
Preparatory te re for College, Scientific 


. Schools and B Music, Household 
Manua. 


‘Training. 

ie Mt. Wachusett region. Seven build- 
Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 20 acre 

campus. For illustrated catalog address 


H. S. COWELL, A.M., Ph.D., Principal 


At the foot of Ragged Moun- 

Proctor Academy tain tain. Ample fields for recre- 

ation and organized athletics. Modern ouildings. Gym- 

urses. Perso’ each bo: 1. Lady Prin- 


Andover Headmaster. 


Pillsbury 


Academy 


A school of exceptional advantages on) 
veasonable terms, large 
Co-ed ucational. 


ing 1. Athletics. Military 
mini Manual ‘Train for 


Prepares 
Golleas or dividual 
Piano. Voice. Four year courses 
and. electives. Violin, tory and 
advanced. Art, Domestic 2 years’ 
Oratory. Glee Club. Orchestra. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal. 


rd year. 8 
Swim- 


Owatonna. 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-ed hool. ine tional equi 
ment made possible by endowment. pectal 
business fundamentals, musi and ora 

Earle W. Romelins "Prin., Box 2, Austinburg. Ohio. 


ed dormitories and gy 


=) 


Hebron Academy buildings, Sturte- 


beautiful residences for girls in New England. Atwood 
Hall—A modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. Whole- 
some food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. 
General courses. Domestic chemistry. Address 
MAINE, Hebron. Wm. E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Principal. 


The Cosmopolitan 


Educational Club 


HELPs Cosmopolitan readers find szhools 
for their sons and daughte-s. 
No other publication can perform so valuable 
a school service for its readers, use no other 
has the same wide aicalatica among the best 
homes in this country. 


How You can use it. 
To take advantage of the Club's facilities for 
pelping you find a school for your boy or girl it 
ecessary for —< to write us fully, covering 
the following point: 
The kind of aa you wish. 
The age and sex of the a) opetioent. 
Approximate location o! I desired. 
Amount you care to eed tn annually. . 
There is no charge for this service.* It is ren- 
dered gadly in the interests of the readers of 
Cosmopolitan. 


EDUCATIONAL 
119 West 40th St., Room 107, New York 


Nas: 


School 
2. Secr 
Tuitio 

Mal 


= 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women . ww 


Warlington Deminary 


Emphasizes the developing and rounding out of the 
‘finer qualities of young women. Situated on a 60 acre 
e.tate in the finest and most exclusive section of Pennsyl- 
vania. Thoroughly modernized courses. 


A SCHOOL OF EFFICIENCY FOR GIRLS 
COLLEGE PREPARATION. ‘SPECIAL ARTS COURSES, 
including Secretarial Training with Spanish; Zsthetic 
Arts with Music, Sculpture,: Painting and Dancing; 
ECONOMIC and DOMESTIC ARTS, with Dressmak- 
ing,{Millinery, Dietetics, Household Management; PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION for the development of Personal- 
ity. Out-door Sports. Co-operation between faculty and - 
pupil achieved by our standard ideals and school spirit. 
Address: Secretary, Box 600, West Chester, Pa. 


~ FOR GIRLS CHATHAM, 


il Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Episcopal 


: 90 miles from Boston; 37 miles 
Nasson Institute from Portland, Me. Vocational 
go for Girls. Two-year Courses: 1. Home Economics. 
2. retarial Training. Open to sigh | Graduates. 
Fuition $75. Catalogue on 


EbDITH own, Dean. 
MAINE, Springvale. 


Wheaton College 


For Women. Only small se wr college for women in 
Massachusetts. 4-; or cou: rse AB . Faculty of men 
and b 100 actes.. Catalog. 

REv. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 

MAssACFUSETTS, Norton, (30 miles from Boston). 


The MacDuffie School 


JoHN MAcDU: PH.D., JOHN 40 minutes from Bostor 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. A School for Girls. Extensive grounds and pine groves. Athletic fields. 
Horseback riding. Swi Gymnasium. Modern dwelling with sleep- 
in; rch. Separate buildings for upper. and lower school. 
Bradford Academy native. teachers. Music. Secretarial Courses, including bookkeeping, 
For Young Women. 117th year opens September 17th. Arts, including. embrol 
Thirty miles from Boston. Coats, os. Domestic Bclence, including cooking and serving mea net ane 
a values and the care of t m: very attention, ni abits 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford, 180 Main Stree of study, but to each girl’s health aad bappiness 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal _ 
Russell Sage College 
unded by ee Russell Sage in connection with enon 
of are School and College Information Free 
Work, Household Economics and Arts. B.A. 
and B.S. Degree. Address SECRETARY. Our Complete Information is at your disposal. We can 
NEW YorK, Troy. put you in touch with the educational institution best 
Vaner Pre tory school. stu- suited to your requirements. 
Putnam Hall dents prepared ronig all leading col- This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. > 
leges. Special courses for High School graduates. Music, | As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback riding, Military rie : pene er Page In beautiful suburban elphia. Each girl indi- 
Drill, Sleeping porches. Separate house for younger chii- | Ur being The only requisite is your | 9 wituany studied nlor Galleee Preparatory aad 
dren. Address ELLEN C. eens * . B.,Principal. agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether Advanced ot. Music, Expression, 
NEW YORK, K, Poughkeepsie our decision is favorable or otherwise let us bnow just the same. Domestic Selence and ‘Secrétarlal Courses. out- 
sports. Swimming. Horseback riding.  27tn 
° In order that our knowledge may be of th test real moon 
Ursuline Academy service to you, it is essontion. to state the hind of sc h request. 
Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $400 wanted and for which sex; also th e approximate location Miss S. Janet Sayward (aie 
or 0 Tnclustve of all extras. Write for catalogue. and the yearly rate you desire to pay. P 1 ; 
NEW YORK, Middletown. Ove 
Cosmopolitan Educational Club, 110 Publishers’ Building, New York rbrook, Pa. 


The Misses Metcalf School 
oarding School for little girls from five to ten. Special 
tren SHORTER COLL EGE | 


NEw YorK, Tarrytown. 
FOR THE HIGHER AND BROADER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Boarding S hools tne of sehoo!? It you do No Preparatory Department. Fifteen units required. for unconditional entrance. Courses leading to B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
magazine, write to us. Give location, approximate amount | Chemical, Biological, Physical and Psychological laboratories. Music, Art, Expression. Every building absolutely fireproof. 

you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pu pil. Home comforts. Private bath with every room. Two hundred acres. Gymnasium. Golf. Tennis; Boating. Address 


E ‘ 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155, A. W. VAN HOOSE, 


J Colleg 
The Lady Jane Grey School $2,068, f08 ER H Frances Shimer School got 
mad A home school.for girls and young women. College 
School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domesti Wydown Boul yeas 
THE MISSES ond and ELLA VIRGINIA A B.. St. Louis, Missouri diploma. Music ete. Sbacres. Golf “Tennis, 
New York, Binghamton. cipals. year. A purposeful school for girls, operated nasium ooi gives its own movies. Picturesque ; 
aa the supervision of an alumnae directorate. location. = Chic: 
St. Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
ror e! a ‘ollege ory Courses. Carroll 
Two years Post-Graduate Work. c, Art, Domestic 
Dancing. Gymnas Sports and and Air” build- ad ges in Musi 
Riding. FEARNLEY, Principal. ing in the beau- § Art and Expression. Su 
NEW JERSEY, Burlington, Box 415. ! tiful hill district J “‘sym"’ work, outdoor and indoor 
Miss White s School University The Principal 
For Girls. Boarding and Day Departmen 


Sep’ comber 15, 1919. For catalogue and 
address 


MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal. 
Missovr!, St. Louis, 4146 Lindeli Boulevard. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern | 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley | 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. | 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 

rt, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 


On a wooded bluff with a campus of 12 acres 
overlooking Lake Michigan stands Ferry Hall. It 
ane on Eastern intellectual training in an ideal 
ocation—a north shore Chicago suburb. 

Courses are College Preparatory, Gone Hi ch. 
School and Advanced. Also special work in M 
Art, Ex pa. Domestic Arts and Science. Arte: 
sian well. Gymnasium, modern a 
Horseback riding and open air sports Peseta 
director. 

51st year opens in September. Celebration of H 
Golden. Anniversary. arly registration advis- . . 
able. For catalog address 


Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Principal Box 301, Lake Forest, Ill. 


states. Forcatalog 
address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
: res’ 
Mrs, Gertrude Marris oatwright, Vice-President 


Visi % 
autiful 
. Athletics,Gym. Co 3 
‘art, Domestic Science, Expression. Cer- 
| | tificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog. rr, 
| | Mrs. Elizabeth May Willis, B. P., Principal, Box 9 ; e 
e: 
th 
{ 
Pres., ROME, GA. 
FOR GIRLS 
2 
under the direc- 
rise t tics. 


ness life. 


Hishopthorpe 
Fountain fill. Kethichem Pennsylvania 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited number of 
girls in their preparation for college or for social or busi- 
Special two-year finishing course for High 
School graduates. 
Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expres- 
sion and Secretarial work. Junior Department. 


High healthful location on theslo 
na York and Philadelphia. Bishop Etheibert Talbot, Visitor. 


Ne mnasium and tiled swimming a, basketball, 
skating. riding, ete. Aesthetic and te Address 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, hen: 237. 


Unusual advantages in Music, Art, 


of the Lehigh Mountains. Near 


Gist Year. Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia - 
City and country advantages. Beautiful location. 
Development of well poised personality through 
intellectual, ethical, social and physical training. 
COURSES : th Schoo juates; Home-making; 
College Preparatory ; General; Conservatory Music; Special; 
Cultural and Practic al. 
art menor First Aid to Injured 
Domestic Seience Home Nursio, 
lin Secretartal Short Story Writing French 
arp Sewing Interior Decoration 
ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Basket- 
tary 
MISS S: EDNA JOHNSTON, A. Principal, Box D, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Lasell Seminary 


More than a ad pry yd on of text book knowl- 
edge is achie at Lasell Seminary. Its goal 
is to arouse appreciation of the best in life and 
to develop the best in each student. A 
course of study from first year high school 
through two years advanced work for high 
school graduates, covers a wide range of aca- 
demic subjects, and electives necessary to indi- 
vidual development. Unusual training is given 
in various phases of home-making, from mar- 
keting to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated on a thirty 
acre estate ten miles from Boston. Cultural 
advantages of the ci ty are utilized. Many forms 
of outdoor sport and recreation play a part in 
the school octivities. For booklet address 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


School Graduates. Music, 
and Science. 


Mr. & Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY. 


develops girls intellectually, 
» physically, ethically, socially. 

e. 
mestic and Play- 
ground 
Beautiful location in J 
St. Louis, Mo. Strictly limited 
and exclusive 
Early necessary 
$850.00. For catalog, 


MRS. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal 
x 1021, University City, Mo. 


Brenau 
Noted for: Select 3 pi 
ant social life; ‘Biue Ridge 
Mts. North of Atlanta. 

special advantages in 
art, domestic science, physical culture. 32 
buildings including sorority houses, new gym- 
nasium, swimmi pool. parate ‘‘School” 
for young girls. Catalog and illustrated book. 
BRENAU. Box B, Gainesville, 


Collegiate Institute! 


The purpose of this school is to train girls in a \~ 4 
some and ‘inspiring environment for the big future 
which awaits them as American women. 60 acres. 5 
brick Swimming pool. 18 teachers. Expres- 

sion. Art, Music, Home Economics. courses 
with aiptoina, “Thorough College Prepara 

ations between faculty and opus ‘heip to in- 
spire high ideals. $400,000 equipment, pene un- 
us' vantages. Only or catalog ad 
55 miles from New York. 


One ve 


Dr. R. J. Trevorrow, aM. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 


Southern Seminary 


rare health record. 
re: oni, r et, usic, 
to ma: - "Sports: Larep ground 
“Stadents from every section. $425. talon. 


COMB charm and wholesomeness of beauti- 
ful suburb with city advantages only eight miles 
distan for all colleges. Strong general 


e. Outdoor sports, swimming and riding. 
individual attention. Separate house for younger 
girls. Oliver Denton, baie 
ing Director Piano De 
ment. Catalog and views rh 


Junior and F Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WO 
Attractive two-year courses for High 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music. Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. “Gyn 
nasium. Tennis, Basketball. Studentafrommanystates. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 206 College Place, Pete . Vi 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


College for Girls and basing Women 


mestic Science. Music specialty. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 1900 feet. “New gymnasiu 
and swimming pool. Address 


H.G. Noffsinger,A. M., President, Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


RYDAL sumor —— of the 
OGONTZ SCHOOL 
A home school for limited number of girls = 


years. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. talog. Address 


AIR MoM 
Home 


Our location in the best residential section permits a rare 
combination of country life with the unique educational 
advantages of the National Capital. 

Regular and Special Course:, also povanes courses for High 
rt, Expl n, Domestic Arts 
Supervised ‘athletics. 


I vidual care. 


Washington, D. C. 


Miss Abby A, Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Sullins College 
For Girls and Young Women 
A delightful college home in Southern Virginia. 


—_ climate and health record. New buildings with 
rm com: convenience; swim- 


Bristol, 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 


T > 
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fi FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
irls 
Formerly Miss Marshall’s School 
; Head of School 
a & if e sin Year “ Highest Virginia Standards ” $500 
Walnut Lane School} \\SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
ff 
study, 
} : 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| Fo 
col! 
Sci 
out 
© & 4 || ¥ gil 
| | Strong, presenting Standard, High, School 
) | { A ead Domestic. Science. Write for 
Ai 
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FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go tocollege. But 
often they desire advanced work in a new 
environment with com petent instructors, 
and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 

We offer just these Students 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec- 
tive. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for en- 
trance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (6 i in all) 
with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All thé opportunities of 
Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. ' 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 
Management; Costume Design and. Home Decoration. 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many ns 


VERY woman should “be 
trained for social power and individ- 
ual This is the aim of Beech- 
ood. It combines the advantages of 
country and Complete 
courses. Junior Coll 
Preparatory, Music, Art, Arts 
rafts, Physical Education, Ex- 


pression, Domestic. Science and Art, P A girl. after 1 hool, be h 

Secretaryship, Normal G rivcay rom girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
Normal _ a ren. Lange Faculty”, miles f studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has 
Swimming Pool, *Athieti¢c eld, Gym-" Boston an education equivalent to two years in College, 


nasium. Rates moderate. Catalog. 
Address 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa, 


taking through her whole course an elective program. 
Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1919-20, 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 


Send for New Year Book 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 25. 
Exceptional opportunities tag SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


+ Do you wish our assistance | 

Boarding Schools the choice of school? | 

or | If you do not find one suited to your requirements adver- | 
tised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, approxi- 


te 
DISTINCTIVE school in the NATIONAL willing to spend, age of 


pu. Co: 
CAPITAL giving to a selected number 
the Re EW YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155, AM. 


ic, Art, Ex 
re: 
Special emphasis placed on out-of-door 
study, physical culture athletics. Jessie ‘Truman, NAL MINARY 
Associate Principal. 1531 Eighteenth St. Washington. D. 0, 
+ 


For Young Women 
Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


PRESENTS the fundamentals of a college ‘ FOR GIRLS : 


education in a two year diploma course, 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science E offer, with diploma, Aca- 
and other vocational courses. Athletics, |f demic, College Preparatory, 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, outdoor sports, Art, Music, Dramatic, Sec- 
retarial and Home-making Courses. 


Located. 18 minutes from Washington, 

D..C., thirty-two buildings on a sixty-five qa are given for Typing, 
acre campus comprise the school group and enography, Bookkeeping, Red ; 
constitute a community where cultured en- Cross and Horticulture. ‘ 
vironment, healthy and demo- Stua 
mouid well-bred girl may enter regular cour- 
ay into the comprehensive woman of to- ses or, wit rents’ appr 
morrow. An early enrollment is urged. specialize as PP’ oval, 


Catalog. Address 
REGISTRAR, Box 115, Forest Glen In beautiful Westchester, 30 miles 
from New York. 51st year. Write 


for Year Book. Address Box 29, 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New mo 


LAUNDRY 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY <2, 


For 173 years it has b-en educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of bod: d and character. Provides a 
happy, wholeso ome lif». Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gyme 
nasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art; 
DomesticScience, Secretarial, Junior Dept. Terms $500, 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 113, Lititz, Pa. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Prin 

9 MARTHA J. NARAMORE, inal 

ST. MARY’S 

An Episcopal Suuthern School for Girl 

1842. Four-year Preparatory and two-year 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Gymnasium. Mild climate makes 
outdoor life possible the year round. 25-acre campus 
of old oaks. electrically lighted, steara- 
heated t charges. Catalog. 


Rey. Warren W.Way, Bo 10, Sl 
Lindenwood College je 


1831—ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI—1919 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 Stands for sound scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough vreparation for the useful 
Healthful, invig- life. True educational environment: Two-million dollar endowment: enables ao 
: orating location to offer the best in education, >quipment, and buildings. Locat-d in “ne Gateway of the 
id 50 minutes from St. Louis. Four-year B. A. and 
amid picturesque degrees. Two-year courses conferring degree of A cep c, 
surroundings. pression courses. Three-year Academy course. attention physical development. 
School park land ymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Address 


of 100 acres. Six 

“ ” uildings for 9 

Thorough college preparation and courses for 

os not going'to college. Strong Music Dept. Danc- 
, practical domestic science and ath'etic training. 


J. L. ROEMER, D.D., President 
Box Al, St. Charles, Missourl 


Gymnasium, and sleeping porch. On 
Main Line Penna. R. R. 


AR. GRI MOULTON. Headmaster 
Box 101 1, Birmingham, Pa. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating the right school. 


eechwood 
—| 
Dssining 
*Sehoel* 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


For GIRLS AND. 


tunities for greater growth and development. 


and refinement. 


Application with references should be made as 


Belmont Heights, Box 


Courses to meet individual needs of students gag 
college work. Strong Music and Art Departments. 
Training and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Farm and Country Club, affords wonderful week-end trips into the open country. 


WARD-BELMONT 


WARD-BELMONT 


Younc WomeEN 


Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers real oppor=, 


It combines highest academic training arid 


advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that teeters Southern culture 


4 years preparatory and 2 years 
Also Literature, Physical 
Edenwold, the Ward-Belmont 


soon as possible. Booklets on request. Address 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Wilson - Greene 
SCHOOL-OF-MUSIC 


2601-47 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


in Woming*on. Endorsed by the world’s greatest 
musicians and 
leaders of the city. Dp. 
quent concerts by world-renowned artists 
under direction of Mrs. Greene. Voice, piano, 
violin, harmony, grand opera, janguases, © classic 
dancing and accompan: .- Inquiries Solicited 
from students with best social and financial 
reference. 


THOS. EVANS GREENE 
MRS. WILANS GREENE { Principals 


Maryland Colleye 


For Women. Courses: College Belge pat College; 
Domestic Science; Music; Ex meoesion. Advantages: 10 
miles from Baltimore; Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 

atalogue. Address 


65 Years’ histor. 
MARYLAND. jatherville Box W. 


For Y . Standard 

Hood College B.S. Courges. 
Music, Art, Expression and Home ecredited 

Courses in "Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory with certifi- 

cate relations. Four new buildings on 45-acre suburban 

site. Our own Garden and Dairy. erms $375 to $425. 

Mb., Frederick, BoxC. JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., Pres. 


A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including prepara- 
tion for entrance to the best Women’s Colleges. Beautiful 
old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming 
pool. Northern advantages in Southern climate. Catalogue 
on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Princi 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


Chevy Chase School 4, 


row. Advantages of city and 


choo, Box FREDERICK ERNEST h.D 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. iter. 


cee for Young Women and Girls. 
ment. College and a courses. Conservatory courses 
in Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. . Domestic 
Science, Business Course. Illustrated Catalogue. Gero. F. 
WInsTON, LL.B., EO. F. WINSTON, A.M. ae 
Distnicr oF COLUMBIA. Washington, 3053 P 8t., N 


A am for the 
today 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Located in one of the most beautiful and tory ‘and 


ne Arts, H istory, 
mestic Science, Physical Culture and ~ 
50-acre “Umberfield,” gives unusual 
eS for cr sports, including tennis, basket- 
skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here also put 
th eir Domestic Science teachings into actual practice. 
One hour from Hartford or New Haven. Send for 


catalog and views. 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal 


The Hudson from the School Windows 


JHE, SCUDDERSCHOOL 


For Young Women 


244, 246, 248, Pay W. 708 St., N. Y., at Riverside Drive. 
Elective Finishing Courses; college preparation. House- 
hold Arts, Secretarial Courses. Gymnasi 
rifle range. Registrar C. S. Scudder, 244 W. 


Cathedral School 

Under Epis Auspices) College Pr 
atory and Gensral Courses, Musio. Art, Expression. 
Careful Home Life, Modern Bauloment, ro Rates, 


. R. P. Coss, Rector. 
Orlando. 
For Women. Organized 1845. Has 

Baylor College freat past with greater future, De- 
lightful climate; modern buildings; Most 
dely distributed student-body in South. stand- 
Music; Art; Expression; "Frome Economics; 


courses, 
Kindergarten Training and Commercial courses off 
TEXAS, Belton. J.C. HARDY, A.M., LL.D., President. 


1 
Oxford College course with 


fra usic courses with B.M. Normal courses 
Economics, School Music and Art. 
tes $375. = Ad 


ium, swimming, 
72d St. 


Write for ‘‘Seven Pi 
Oxford, Box 40. 


Harcourt Place School fue 


five pupils. Enrolment limited. College | and 
special courses including course in H 
pus of Eight Acres. Healthfulness unsurpassed ddress 
Dr. 
Ox10, Gambier. 


St. Martha's School 


Organized stud: acres. All branches 

through First High ne hool. Also sewing, cooking, 

s eng. French, Music, Industrial Arts. No extras 

but Music. ‘a Miss E. P. HOWARD. 
ILLINOIS, Knoxville. 


XFORD COLLEGE. 


For Girls from 5 to 15. 
Beautiful school home. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Pre- 

=. Post-Graduate and business Domes:ic 

Requ Athletics trained supervision. 
BEVERLEY R. Maso neipal. 

DISTRICT OF Gouuunta. Washington, 1918 Florida Ave. 


Rockford College 


A woman's college of first rank. Degrees of B.A., B.S., 
B.S. in Secretarial Work, B.S. ry Home Economics work. 
A wed course ene 4 to B.A. or B.S. with diploma in 
Music. Member o' { North Central Association and of the 
of Collegiate Alumne. 

Ph. D President-Elect. 

IntiNo1s, Rockford, 436 College Ave 


Martha Washington Seminary 


‘oung women. Junior College Course ( ) 
for High School Graduates. Normal an urse 
in Domestic Science. al branches. Music, 
French, 8 DWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 

DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington. 
Hamilton College 

College Preparatory and Junior College courses. Col- 
lege privilege. Fifty-first year. model 


junior college of the South.” Music, Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science courses. For catalo sue. Address 
KENTUCKY, Lexington. 'HE PRESIDENT. 


Miss Guild. and 


Miss Evans’ School 


29 Fairfield Street and 200 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


38th year. Preparation for leading col- 
leges. Advance work for High School 
graduates. Household Management. 
king. Sewing, Secretarial Course. 
Native Language Teachers. Athletic 
Sports. Horseback Riding. 


____ MISS JEANNIE EVANS, Principal 
MISS AUGUSTA CHOATE, Assoc. Principal 


Woodland Park 


A boarding and day, school for girls and a day school 
for boys under te Thorough work in all Grammar 
Grades. High standards of scholarship and instruction. 
pe and healthful conditions for study and living. 
Small classes. odern, home-like buildings. Sunny 
Outdoor 
Seminary 


i » GUY M. WINSLOW, Principal, 
1751 Washington St. Auburndale, Mass. 


Illinois Woman's College College. 
recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of Education. D in Liberal Arts, Music and 


er 8) 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, "Box E. 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-fourth year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, 


Academic,College preparatory and special Courses carrying 
College credits.Co-operative with theUniversityof Chicago. 
accredited for r twenty-five years by Smith, Wellesley and 
Vassar Colleges, member of the 
North Central Association. Full 
in subjects 0’ 


in elegant fireproof building 
two blocks from Lake Front. 
‘Tennis Courts and Bath- 
ing Beach. Fall term begins 
September 17,1919. Address 


Registrar, Box 22, 
4932 LakePark Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


HIGHLAND | HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Hoilidaysburg,, Pa. 
Ste and general courses Music, 
an 


ELLEN: Cc. KEATES,A.B. Prin. For catalog address 


Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here. 
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Schools for Girle and Colleges for Women - 


send, ownershi -management. - 
a of granite, ex- 


000. and 
of this “delightfully different 
boarding school address the Principal of 
Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


-Ogontz School 


Founded 1850. school for girls occupying an estate 

nm the summit of ‘Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. 

Illustrated booklet describing new building mailed on re- 
ss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 

Montgomery County. 


Cedar Crest 

The College for Women. All new buildings: nity 
acres. A.B. and B.S. Piano, Art, Voice, anand 
Home Economics. Two-year courses cultural, secretarial 
be Household Arts. SECRETARY. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. 
for‘Wo- 
Moravian Semina and College /° en 
Founded 1742. This famous old school is delightfully lo: 
cated in the Lehigh Valley, 1% hours from Philadelphia, 


two hours from N. Y. Cit Las rary Ff and college grades 
fully accredited. Fall term opens 24th. actress 
Pa., Bethlehem. JOHN H. CLEWELL, Ph.D., Pres. 


Devon Manor 

On main line of P. R. R., 16 miles from Palle. in historic 
Valley Forge region. Out-of-door sports. lege prep. 
Vocational ag Domestic Arts, Secretarial, “Social Ser- 
vice, Art, Mus! TH SAMSON, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 106. 

For high ‘ulture 

Fort Loudoun Seminary 
pa location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Ting and Business Courses. Special advantages in 

Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exer- 
cises. Opens Sept. Beth, Terns $375. For catalogue, address 
VirGiniA, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. Pres. 


For Girls and Young Ladi 
Fauquier Institute The both session besins 
27th, 1919. Situated in Pledmont region of Virginia, 55 
miles from Washington. A limited and thorough home 
Modern buildin: 5-acre campus. Rates $375. 
18s NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal. 
“VIRGINIA, Warrenton, ‘Box 12. 


St. Anne's School 


For Girls. (Pvieoonel) .) College Preparatory. Business 


Courses, Musi mm Langag 
Miss HYDE Principal 
VirGiniA, Charlottesville. 
Stuart Hall 


Episcopal School Richin traditions 
of the past: alive to n it. Thorougn college 
rs. H. N. HILLs, 


ASB formeriy Principal. of of Sweet Briar 


2 year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
New w building , library, laboratories. 80 resident students; 
faculty 16. oderate rates. For catalog address 


C. E. CROSLAND, B.A., (Oxon.) Pres. 
VirGINIA, Danville, Box E. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary Ladies. 


begins Sees. lith. In bes and historic Shen- 
Bt, alley of Virginia. ested climate, modern 
from 31. states Co ‘olleg 


Music, Art, Expression 
VIRGINIA, Staunton 


lege preparatory and special courses for those not wishing 
to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, a and 
Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch 

ystem. $400. Catalogue. 
CHAS. G. EVANS, A.M., Principal. 


alog on request. BoOBERT H. ADAMs, A. M., President. 
WeEsT VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 


s 
On the Hudson, 45 minut 


York. Graduate, preparatory, 
cational departments. Separa 
little girls. Summer Schoo! emp! 
cational :raining. For eithercata’ 

MISS C. MASON, LL, 


Tarrytown-on-Hu 


For girls who love the kindly warmth of open 
firesides and happy school life, .Mary Lyon -is the 
right school. All outdoor activities. College prep- 
aration, Post Graduate or-special work covering 
Household Arts, Music, Secretarial, General and 
Cultural Courses. 


The girls’ rooms are cheerful, sunny and finished 
in soft tones—all have adjoining baths. Also long 
mirrors, separate closets, separate desk space, etc. 


Seven Gables. 


Catalogs. 


Frances L. Crist, A. B. 


| Box 1500, 
Sw.rthmore, Pa. 


Drew Seminary ||, 


For Young Women. Beautifully located, 
49 miles from New York City, 600 feet 
elevation, commanding a view of Lake Gle- 
neida and the Fishkill Range. General and 
special courses, including Music, Art, Domes- 
tic Science and Secretarial. Classes limited 
tosix. Moderate rates, fully equipped gym- 
nasium. Outdoor athletics. Campus of 11 
acres. Catalog. 

Clarence Paul McClelland, Pres., Ror 906, Carmel, N. ¥. 


Post Graduate students in their own building, 
Wildcliff. Younger girls, 6-14, in separate school, 


welcome in the Mothers’ Room. 


You are cordially invited to visit the school. 
Address. 


Haldy M., Crist, A. 
Principals 


“CRESCENT COLLEGE 


Parents will always find a warm 


In the Heart 
of the Ozarks 


FOR GIRLS 
ia eet dited Ju unior College. Limited to 100 


nt. 

Expression, = Swimming, “horseback- 

mphasized. Stone 

roof ti building, Catalog 
and View book. 


Director. 


Richard Thompson, M.A., 
- President 
Crescent College, 
Box C, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


A City School With C. try 


The Semple 


life. Outdoor recreation. 


Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. Col- . 
lege Preparatory. Special and Finishing courses. Social 
Music and Dramatic Art. 


Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE 
Box C, 241 Central Park West 


GIRLS 


New York City 


Central Park 


Penn’ Hall Schock Gisks 


AIM—Full Development of True Womanhood 
COURSES OF STUDY 
College Preparatory 


Modern Language 
Domestic Science 


ey, 

Boating, Fencin: 
Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gy and Sw ing Pool 

Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues 


eac 
without interruption. Rates, $600. For catal ue 
and view book address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal 
Box N Chambersburg, Pa. 


Skidmore School 
of Arts 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


-A PROFESSIONAL and Vocational College for 
Women. Fine and Applied Art, Home Econom- 
ics. Music. Physical Education, tarial and 
General Studies. Athletic ‘Non-sectarian. 
egree en 

Four-year courses lead to B.S. Degree. Two- and 
three-year Normal Courses command teachers and 

supervisors certificate. Residence accommodations 
for four hundred students. A catalogue of 
or summer session we be sent on application. 

Su er Session 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A Famous Old New Enolend € Country School 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong courses in 
instrumental and Mg music. odern Lan-~* 


sports. 

lower school. 

MR. and MRS. C, P. KENDALL, Principal 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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“il Haff-Hour to New York City 
For High School Girls and Graduates 
\ 
ing, all sports. Academicand Finishing | | 
courses, elective studies, no exams. Mu- ges F 
( | 
- 
| ¢ 
| 
ec and instruction. Literary course includes 2 years of college 
| 
Be opt: 
| Pear 
| 
° For Girls. In the moun- 
Lewisburg Seminary tains near White Sulphur | 
Springs, Main line C. & O.R.R.—2300 ft. altitude. Col- j ~ 
lege preparatory. Business and elective courses. Music, 
: 
{ { = ann each in separate buildings. Large new sleep- 
= Hing porch. Fine new Y. W. ©. A. swimming 
= = «pool. Military drill, horseback riding, excellent 
es mn New | s = 
Tell us what you wish; COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where it may be found. af : 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. .Its complete organization and 
splendid equipment offer 
facilities for students. 


Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Trainin 
In our Normal Department, 
much in demand as teachers 


juates are 


Conse RVATO 
OF MUSIC... 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Conservatories of Music 


September 18, 1919 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, = op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 


A Orchestra 
Offers advanced page in piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public ae with 
orchestral accomp 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Kenneth M. Bradley t 
Pres. and Director 
Secy. 


An institution of National prominence 


Expression 


describing t! 


Physical Culture 

Faculty of over inet inckeding such famous ar- 

tists as Charles Jar’ zerwo! 

liniet,. Moses Julie Rive-King, pianists. 
Only conservatory in Chicago with its — building 
and residence department for board 
Fall term bates Sept. 8. Dormitory reservations now. sey aa catalog 
is magnificently equipped school and its many advantages,address 


C. M. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate; Diploma and Degrees in 


MUS 


inky, vio- 


CONSERVATOR’ 


MUSIC 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Theory, Public Schoo Music and Drawing, 
Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on 
best modern and educational 


ures, 

Branch Studios. "Excellent 
iplo- 


commodations. T Teachers, certificates, 
mas and degrees 


a We or our oan” 
building, clocated iv 


Fall Term Opens 


Sept. 15, 1919 
For detailed 


LAKE 
FOREST 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director 
Sound musical training under teachers of wide 


ard 
preciation. 
itals. Cheerful home environment. Dor- 
mitory accommodations limited. dress 
The Director, Box 100, Lake Forest, Il. 
Credits allowed by Lake Forest College 
and Ferry Hall for Music School Work 


Spec le 
Ithaca of Music 
those who look forward to concert 
All instruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. Graduates filling 
highest. places available in America. Catalog. Distin- 
guished faculty. Address THE REGISTRAR. 
NEw Yorn. ithaca, 2 De Witt Park. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 


Instru 
lic School Music Superv ang 4 Pupils” Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic 
Orchestras. Dormitories for omen. Degrees Confe 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. G. R.Comss, Dir. 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of music. Day 
RALFE LEECt! STERNE irec 

New York, N. Y.C., Central Parl: West, cor. 95th St. 


of Ne 
Institute of Musical Art 
. Frank Damrosch, Directo 
mprehensive musical education 4 all branches and 
give highest advantages eacentional 
jen 


SECRETARY. 
NEW von City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Definite Preparation for a Definite Work. A superior 
teaching every of Music and Dramatic 


equ 
school. Pe write te for catalogue or other information. Ad 

D. Direc 
ILL., Chicago, 600-610 Lyon & “Healy E Blde., Dept. 42. 


More than half a eet Be in the front rank of American 
Music Schools.’ Unsur, 
Preparatory, an ‘Artist Departments. Exceptional 
advantages for 

vanced study in 
ing, Opera, Expression, Languages, Literature, Public School 
Music and Drawing. ng: 

tractively appointed re residence buildi 


Founded by Cara Baur 


in faculty and equipment. 


eee -graduate and repertoire work, ad- 
eory and Composition; Orchestral Train- 


agements for graduates. At- 


ings. 
iolin Cl 
For catalog address 
ISS BERTHA BAUR 
Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN 
comm, MUSIC 


The American Conservatory is universally 
recognized as a school of the highest stand- 
ards, and is one of the largest musical institu- 
tions in the country. Ninety artist-instructors, 
* many of international reputation. 


Superior No: 


Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numer- 
ous lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the 
school year. Teachers’ Certificates conferred 
by authority of the State of Illi- 
nois,- Students’ Orchestra. Many 
free advantages. 


SCHOOL. OF. OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic Art 
rmal T: g School, supplies Teachers for Colleges 
Pupils prepared for LYCEUM and 


American Conservatory of Music, 


Modern courses are offered in Piano, Voice 
Violin, Organ. Violoncello, Orchestral In- 
struments, Public School Music, Harmony, 
Composition. Physical Culture, Dalcroze, Mod- 
ern Languages and Dancing, 


AUTAUQUA engagements 


The Conservatory is located in the heart of 
Chicago’s musical center, in the new, magnifi- 
cent sixteen-story Kimball Hall Building For 
free catalog and general informa- 


wish our assistance in 
Music Schools 22 the choice of 2 school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements adve! in the 
magazine, write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York. Times Square Station, Box 155, AG. 


Dawid Dannes Music Courses 
New Building, 157 East 74th St., New York 
David and Clara Mannes, Directors 

Aim to cultivate in the student the thor- 


oughness the professional with the love 
of the amateur. Among the faculty are:— 


Hans Barth Rene Pollain 
loward Brockway Elizabeth Quaile 
j Angela Diller eon Rennay 
Richard Epstei 
George Harris, Jr. L. Ly 
Ralph Leopold David Mek. Williams 


All courses inctude Theory and Ensemble. Three 
orchestras. Cho 

To rneet the gr demand for teachers rep- 
resenting the ideals and principles of the Directors 
ond their associates a special teachers’ course is 
offered. 


Catal on application. Address Secretary, Dept.C. 


tion, address John J. Hattstaedt. 
president. 
559 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois 


OLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF> 


ASchoolfortheSeriousStudy of Music q 
Nineteenth Season Begins Sent. 15,1919 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Vieliny Public School 

Music Methods, Teachers’ Normal Training, | 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist Students, 
Special Courses for the Post-Graduate 
Teacher, Kindergarten, ~s Training, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, 
_chestra 

aon ‘aculty Concerts, 
Pupils? is? Or: 
Children's 


18 
| ce) 
| information 
\ | 
(oC 
School of Music 
. 
‘eacher’s Certificate. Special courses in Key- 
ch 
tra 
N 
| 
sir 
B 
Students’ Orchestra and Chorus. | 
appear at rehearsals and concerts. 
Year book Free, on request, addrese- 
‘Thirty-fourth annua! session begins Thursday, September Il,1919 Clare Osborne Reed 
The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive. 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


x] 


ART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
-OF CHICAGO 


Drawing, Painting, 

ustration, eling, Designing, nded 
Pottery and Normal Art. This =e 
classes in Interior Decoration, Com- 


/ a Departments — Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Phi 

nography and Typewriting, Education, Arts and 

Richest faciliti ne ‘Ase Suite Engineering, Manual Training, Public Speaking, Music, 

Collections Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, Dentistry. 

dR Art Libr 
cumpanctesthetuhesl” epenne awe While the expense in all the departments is exceedingly low, this 

Our graduates are holding the most . reduced cost has not been brought about by sacrificing a high grade 
| of instruction, but by applying business principles to the 
trators and Teachers, C. f Li . 

Write Registrar for particulars. ost oO wing 
so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board and room 


—= may be had at $60.00 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $21 per quarter 


of 12 weeks or $79 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If tie en- 
tire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction in all 


| departments except Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 

: ee Total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for regular 

jans. Over 3000 men trained . 

Electrical for electrical ‘industries ao school year (36 weeks) need not exceed $244, or for 48.weeks, $299 
ore n uarter of a century. ‘or men 0! + 

Pharacter, ‘ambition and fimited time, Condensed course For Free Catalog Address 

in Electrical Henry Kinsey Brown, Pres., Box 4, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


enables grad- 


Engineering ‘' Forty-seventh Year Opens Sept. 23, 1919 


positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 


tricity. “Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 2nd Quarter, Dec. 16,1919 3rd Quarter, March 9,1920 4th Quarter, June 1, 1920 
chanical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install nh i 
wiring and test electrical hi 
Course with diploma comp!ete 
In One Year Motion Picvure, 
Thoroughly oquipped droprost dormitories, din- Cosmopolitan Recommends LEARN Studio and 
ing ball, laboratories, shops. the schools, colleges a d ca.ips advertised in these pages. Portrait 
e Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct. 1, 1919 “* 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL pi no mistake te writing to those that in PH OTOGRAPHY 


49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. Earn $35 to $200 weekly 


Easy, Pleasant occupation 


i _E. BRUNEL 
ot Photography 


(No connection with any other sch 


1269 Broadway at 32d St., 


Day or night classes. 


Church School of Art 


Two Year Courses in Design, Commercial Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Costume Design and 
Normal Art. Day School opens Sept. 15. 

MMA M. CHURCH, Director. 
ILt1No1s, Chicago, 606 S. Michigan Ave., Box 21. 


gel 
and se photo; Ss. 

taken. Practice in 20 Mod 
York, Chicago, Bos' 
Cali o 


Learn Photography 
Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $25 to$75aweek. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 
self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms easy; 
living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its kind. 
Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box C,948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


®e Mining Engineer 


G 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Four companies, Jr. & Sr. Units under 
Maj. B. F. Ristine, U.S. A. Military Sci- 
ence and drill with thorough courses in 
Electrical Engineering (B.S. in 3 years), 
Electrotechnics, Practical Electricity an 
Mechanical or Electrical Drafting. ; - 
A Specialized Electrica’ School for jes 
All-around Development co-operation of Auto Fac 
Write for “Photo-Story” and latest 
bulletins. Mention Age & Education. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
100-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


exceptional rewards. Located in the heart of one ? - as With Diploma 
of the fees ese copper mining districts in the Two Years ngineer Ing ou rse and Degrees 
of theoretical instruction with practical ex- ectri ical 
perience in all phases of mine development and Civil Mechanical . El cal : Chemi 
operation. Four year course can be completed Compact courses of essentials. Rich in mathematics, science and 
y mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short 


inthree. Vast mines, mills, smelters, electrolytic mec f 
and power plants of the most modern type, in time and money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike 


are practically a part of the College equipment i "i i i 

af for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for 
courses of instruction. Every opportunity for Young Men of Common School Education 
specialization. A state support college not Y 5 

conducted for profit. Established 1886. “"M. C ‘oung Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 
M. Men Make Good.” For descriptive book 


Noentrance examination. Enter anyterm. Modern Shops, Lab- 
oratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. $220 pays tuition, 
" board and furnished room and library, all for 48 weeks. e 
Mines rates for Commercial Courses. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C, St., Angola, Indiana 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN for. information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 


5 or 
} address Superintendent, Houghton, Michigan. 


Michigan 


College 
of 
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Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Coyne Engineering School 


IN MONTHS. No need to take 


ing courses. Free ca’ 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 39-51 St., Dept. 49. 


Harvard Dental School Harvard University. 


Modern 
Certificates from tt ed prepare: paratory ec schools accepted. 
tember 2, 1919. Catal 
Hi. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
Oldest art school in America. Winter term opens October 
6th. fnstrastien in drawing, painting, sculpture and illus- 
tration. Faculty of eminent artists. Circular on request. 
Address FLORENCE B. NEELY, 
PEXN., Philadelphia, Broad & Cherry Sts., Box A. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
Chemistry — Pharmac Complete 

courses in Applied Sclences lea nized 

Faculty nationally known. es ual instruction. don. Oppor- 

tunities to earn expenses during Catal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ph 


and Pennsyl- 

School of Mechano-Therapy vania Ortho- 

ic ital. Complete course in 

cluding assage, rrective Gymnastics, h 

Movements, Mariage, and with 
associated branches. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philsdeiphia. 1709-11 Green Street. 


New York School of Fine 8 Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Opens Sept. 11th. 
rofessional courses; DOMESTIC PARCHITECTURE, Interio: 

ration; Costume, Stage, Textile and Poster ‘Advertising 

ign. Teachers’ training courses. SUSAN F. BISSELL, 

NEW YorK, 2239 Broadway. Secretary. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 

Offers course in Mining, os Geological and 
Motaiturgioat Engineering. Low Good Labora- 
tories. Facilities for study iy unexcelled. a bracing mountain 
air, pure water and bright sunshine. Write a Catalogue. 
NEW MEXIco, A. X. ILLINSKI, Pres. 


University of Louisville 


ope e of Dentistr: Offers a four year course leading 
ca’ 
ital me B. TILESTON, M.D., D.D.S., Dean. 


H. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville. 


Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding’a suitable school? No 
went you are confused. here are many schools to 
oose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one ay suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
y? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
ONE EW York, Room 10%, Publishers Building. 


Schools for Backward Children 


The Stewart Training School 

ing of backward children. Ideal Gourhen home| life. Ten- 

er care. ‘Happiness First."" Best dietary. Indi- 

vidual Instruction in academic domestic arts, 
wood work, weaving, | um. 

LA A. STEWART, Prin. 

PENNS7LVANIA, Colmar, Box : 26. 24 miles from I Phila. 


The Hedley School For children of slightly re- 


vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 
develo; Home life. Association with normal 
children. J. ROGER HEDLEY, M.D., Res! 

Mrs. J. ER HEDLEY, (N. Y. Un 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadel phia, 


School for Exceptional Children 
Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for td 
ning of children who through m Seental disabilit: 
unable to attend public or private sc 
OLLIE A. VOODS, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Roslyn. 


El Hil A Private Home and School for Deficient 
m. 44111 Children and Youth. Skillful and affection- 
ate care. Invigorating air. 250-acre farm. Honie dairy. All 
modern conveniences. goon companionship. Health, 
happiness, efficiency. 71st Address 
GEORGE A. BROWN, G. PERcy Brown, M.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 


Acerwood Tutoring School | 

ual instruction to make normal 

~ School: Industrial Arts. D 

ics. Gardening. 

Medical Supervision. Adequate Bui 8. Large Campus 

Outdoor life in summer. trom: hia. Booklet. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. Miss DEVEREUX. 


The Binghamton Training School 42, ns 9 
home-school for paves. backward and mental defectives 
No age limit. Physical Culture. Manual ed and all 
branches. Open ose — ea $50 per month and up. 
MR. Mrs. AuGustT A. BOLDT, Supt. 
NEw YORK, Binghamton, 82 Fairy lew Avenue. 


Stewart Home Training School 
children. A Private Home and School on a beautiful 


Country Estate of 500 a 
Region of Kentucky. Five But Idings—Cottage Plan. 
Write for illustrative Catalogue. Dr. JoHN P. STEWART. 


KENTUCKY. Frankfort, Box A. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Spe- 
cial arrangements for day pu veal 
M.D. 


E. 
Missouri, Kansas City, Rialto Bldg 


20 Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Teachers 


great opportunities. 


year courses. Dormito 
advantages. Splendid school spirit. 
alog and full information address 


Kindergarten 


are in constant demand. In the 
present reconstruction teaching offers 
Combine professional training and a (¢#* 
—ultural education by taking kindergarten or elementary work. {°\>?! 
College accredited. DIPLOMA, 2 years. Three and four 8 
rmitories on College grounds. 
For illustrated cat- 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


ONAL | KINDERGARTEN ELEMENTA 


Social 


The Fannie A. Smith and 


residence for alimited number. Grounds for athletics 
and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two year 
courses. Graduates in ——. Catalog. 

A. Smits, Principal. 


FANN! 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Ave. 


Ki rten Primary 
Conn. Froebel Normal 
demic, kinderg: and playground courses. 
Boarding and di ay school "pig opportunities f for our gradu- 
ates. tate cel 
21st year. Booklets Address 


AR 
CONNECTICUT, Beideeoert 183 West Ave. Principal. 


New Yorx, Room 100, Publishers 
Schools of Domestic Science 
THE BATTLE CREEK SCHOOL 


of Home Economics 
Offers three distinct 
courses 


More calls’ are re- 
ceived for grad uates 
than can be filled. 
Affiliation with the 
Sanitarium affords 
unusual opportuni- 
ties for practical 
application; provides unexcelled laporatory facilities 
and many exceptional advantages. Students enjoy 
refined companionships, beautiful surroundings and 
every advanta — in the way of healthful ———— and 
scientific development. Tuition and living e: 
moderate. Opportunity is afforded to dettey 3 part of 
expense. Illustrated prospectus upon request. Address: 


Lenna Frances Cooper, Dean, Box A, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 
Fits for lucrative positions and home efficiency. One- 
two-year courses. Specialist for every course 


and 
Attractive 
Mrs. EpDITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Stree 


tuition. 
C..MrI 


Perry School 
primary, and playgroun' ad pos ions. 
tunity for work. 35nd For ~ 
Mrs. HARR! HAMBLEN JONES, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Suite 64, 18 Huntington a Ave. 


Lesley Normal School rade Teache 


Courses given by: Harvard odneaee: Prepares for kin- 
dergarten, pla; second and Rhird 
Dormitory and house mother. 

M TH LESLEY WOLFARD. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 1 Everett Street. 


‘0 | Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York University. ame of wide 
reputation. Exceptional practice advantages 
— nts’ B for our graduates. Ad- 


ig 
Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA. MILLS, Principal. 
"NEW York City, Washington Square, New York Univ. 


Kindergarten-PrimaryTrainingSchool 
course in theory and practice. 

Prepares for Ki — en and Primary teaching. 8 

teachers from Ober! n College and nee of 


c. 
ddress RosE C. DEAN. 
OuI0, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 


Training School for Kindergartners 
(Formerly Miss Hart's) Junior, Senior and Graduate 

‘ourses. Primary meth Practice Kindergartens. 

Home-like Students’ residence. For particulars Gadress 
Iss A. T. ILLMAN, Director. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Phila., 3600 Wainut Street, Box C. 


Kindergarten Training 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
School and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
Three Depts.—I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. 
III. Playground. 
Strong faculty supplemented by Univers ty 
Specialists. Fine Equipment. Central location. 
Accredited. 23d year begins Sept. 16. Wrte 
Rei, Bx. 5, 616-22 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, I.1. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE 


Our school offers courses for professional 

and home use including: Institutional Man- 

agement; Demonstration Cookery; Cater- 

ing; Principles of Cookery; Menu lanning 
and Preparation; Food Values; Table Service; 
keting; and Houschold Management. 


Estab’ished 17 years. The work of this school is 

accepted by the Chicago Board of Education for 
tea er’s credit. Graduates occupy 
successful positions. 


For catalog and detailed information, address 


4 Director,School of Domestic Arts and Science, 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.—Box 9 


THE 
Garland Schooll|= 


of Homemaking 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside sod as 
maintain well ordered tiomes. One-and two-year 
making courses under specialist teachers include Child Study, 
the Family and Social! Problems, Food and its Preparation, 
Incom- and Cost of Living, Furnishings, Clothing, Serving 
of Meals, Stories and hand work for children and many other 
vital home subjects. Also shorter elective courses. Resident 
students direct the Home-Houses under supervision, putting 
into practice principles taught. 

Amusements, recreation and exercise receive due attention. 
Girls attend evening concerts, lectures and plays under proper 
chaperonage. Catalog on request. Address 


MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street Boston, Mass. 


Nurses’ Training Schools _ - 


Traming Course for Nurses 92". Nurses! 


‘Lrair.ing Course offers special advantages. 175 beds. Pupi 
livein Nurses’ Home, board and tuition free. Income w ile 
learnin; jon. Requirement, Gram- 


. Two weeks annual vacation. 
mar School and Ist year High School 
NEW JERSEY, Trenton. 


The Grace Hospital 

School for Nurses. Three year course. Mentuhated 
retical and practical class work. 
Two Fl High School work =* its educational eat equivalent 
— red. Address SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, John & Willis Ave., Box C. 


Address Supt., 
MERCER HOSPITAL. 


rses’ home. 


Hurley Hospital Training School Nuts. 


for Nurses Mighael 
pital. Registered by State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction. Theoretical and practical class work. 
work. For information apply to M H.MA NZIE, 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Groveland and 29h fol. Supt. 


Nathan Littauer Hospital School 
For Nursing—Registered. Offers a complete general 
course of 3 yrs. Last six months specializing in wig branch 


-chosen by student. Requirements one year high =e or 
equivalent. lasses April and September. 
New York, Gloversville. SUPERINTENDENT. 


F 
United Hospital Training School Nivts: 
Registered, offers a 214 years’ course to students; affiliation 
nal Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. New hospital, 
ell equipped, beautifully located; one hour’ sride from New 
York: delightful nurses’ residence. ress 
t Chester. Supt. OF TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Tf you fail to find your needs supplied why not ASK ‘COSMOPOLITAN? 


x 
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a 3 years course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical P 
d contagious nursing. School catalog and blanks sent on 
| lication to the Supt. of Hospital and Training School 


Business Schools 


Prepares thoroly 
for Business and the 
Civil Service and ob- 
tains employment for 
students who can 
recommended for ef- 
ficiency and 
character. 

‘Persons seeking the best advantages for in- 
struction, study, and practice will be qualified 
for the most payirig employments open to begin- 
nets in a single year or léss. 

f you have the intelligence, ambition and grit 
needed for acquiring thoro proficiency, and can 
afford the vocational training offered at.East- 
man, you may be assured of rapid promotion to 
executive positions and high salaries. 

The school offers intensive, finishing courses for 
high school and college students, affording spe- 
cific, technical instruction in 


Accounting, Banking, Commercial Law, etc. 
Business Training, Salesmanship, Enzlish, etc. 
Civil Service (Government Employments). 
Secretarial (Private or Executive). ; 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Correspondence, etc. 
Stenography, Typewriting, Office Practice, etc. 
Normal (for teachers of com’l branches). 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help and 
advancement to capable young people of the 
better sort. Individual training for persons who 
need to be interested, encouraged, taught how 
to study, and made self-reliant. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful 
Strong lecture courses. Ideal location. 

References—More than 56,000 successful 
alumni. 

Moderate expenses—$160 pays the total cost of 
tuition, books, and board for a term of 13 weeks. 
Special rates to good musicians. 2 

No vacations. New students enrol and begin 
work any week day. 

If you want to get a good start in business, 


teachers. 


‘write for our handsome, illustrated prospectus. 


ddress 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL.D., 
Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 


See an Important Message to 
Every Mother of a Young Child 
Page 12. 


executive work. 


Roger W. Babson, President 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


For Training Men To Become 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


_ Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Organization — the largest 
institution of its charactér in the world. 


Intensive one or two year resident training for young men who by inheritance 
or other circumstances are to occupy positions of authority, responsibility and trust. 


The school will instruct by unique methods in these four essentials for 


Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities. 
Financial Investments and the handling of Property. 
Business Psychology and the handling of Men. 
Personal Efficiency and the handling of one’s self. 


Courses include manufacturing, financing, banking, merchandising, domestic 
and foreign trade, investments, accountancy, business management, labor problems, 
executive training, individual efficiency, and specialized research work. 


THE SCHOOL TRAINS FOR LEADERSHIP 
Only a limited number accepted. 


For catalog of Babson Institute or information on other features of 
Babson Service for business men address H. Langdon Pratt, Secretary 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Wellesley Hiils, Mass. 


Ralph B. Wilson, Dean 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


PEIRCE SCHOOL diploma 
as a guaranty of sound, com- 
ability. 


Commercial Law and Se:retaria! work. 
Peirce School offers young men 
instructors. 


For more than 5 years, the ranid advancement 0° Peir:e School graiuates in busi- 


ness has proven coaclusive'y the thoroughness of Peirce School training in Accounting, Banking, 


and women complete courses in practical subjects, under experienced 
It assures a foundation of ,eal value, helpful in any business career. 

Sound preparation is the aim and achievement at ‘‘America’s foremost business school.” 

Write for 55th Year Book. Address the Secretary. 

Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia, Penna. 


is mer 5 by the business world 
mercial knowleige and developed 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


The National Schoo 


grees 
English, Dramatic Art, Profession: 
ormito! 


OF ELOCUTION 

AND ORATORY 

The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 

and Finishing Course. 
ries. For arate. address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1716 De Lancy St. 


eachers’ Course; Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course and 
General Culture Course. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools 
without State Certificate. 
Dormitories and Auditorium. 
For catalogue address The 
Registrar, 2 DeWitt Park, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


rgest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedago: 
ae Sessi anted. 


in America. Summer ion. 40th year. Degrees 
ress HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Hunti Chamb 


OF THE 
Leland Powers School 
A school of expression with a building of its.own. 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. For catalog 
address THE DIRECTOR. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Tour schools m one’ 
Prachcal stage frairmg 
The Schods students stockano 
theatre afford publ. stage appearances 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
225 W. S7th St. 
New York 


= 
| 
BUSINES: 
ADMINISTRATION 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| Columbia College of Expression cationat, 
two and three year courses with diplomas. Fall term opens | 
—_ September 10th. Professional training in Public Speaking, ; 
Platform Reading, Direction of Plays, etc. ‘ Accredited. 
The Wiligars School = Chicago, 3358 
re On ISTANOARO TRAINING SCHOO, FOR TREATRE ARTS Uy 
0 BRTS 
\ | 
| | | 
I Ko | 
The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 
The Dai Country Fruits and 
Nuts. Free booklet. Write De 
Stanislaus Board of Trade, 
Modesto, Cal. 
FLORIDA 
Own your own orange grove in beautiful 
our crops, shou 
‘or a Board Trade, 15 Trade Bide. 
Fru (land Pa Park, Fla. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Money-making Parese—27 States—$10 to 
$100 acre. Stock, tools, crops, often included to set- 
tle quickly. Write for big x illustrated catalogue. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, 2026 BR., Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Get ares Chocolates, Assorted, pound box 
$1.00. you ever 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


$1,000 per man per county—Strange inven- 
tion ‘startles world—agents amazed. Ten inexperi- 


enced men iy $40,000. wen a farmer, did 
=: 200 in 14 day: $196 first 
2 hours. $1, 200 cold made, paid, banked by 


ieunaen in 30 days; $15, ‘to date. A hot or cold 
running water bath camoeans for any home at 
only $6.50. po No plumbing or water- 
works required. Invest’ et. Exclusive sale. Credit 
Alten Send no money. ite letter or tal today. 
Ilen Mfg. Co., 508 Allen Bidg., Tol 
line for Aut bile Owners. Sells easy, 
., position, good income. Zenoline saves 
gasoline, because it increases mileage and 2b0 gal: 
revents carbon, harmless to motors. Treat 
ons of gasoline for $1.00. Satisfaction guarant 
money refunded. Write for our liberal terms. Aeane 
ProductsCo.,301 LouisvilleTrustBldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Acces- 
sories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Agents—200% Profit. Wonderful 
in 


parce! pal 
tasted at any er! the box with o1 


Cheri, Inc., 142 So. 15th St., Philadelphia. 
Cash Paid for Butterflies, Insects. Simple 
work with my price list, picture instructions. Hun- 


dreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c at once 


for prospectus. Sinclair, D-18, Ocean Park, Calif. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER _ 


Do you take pictures? Write for fre. «wmple 
of our big magazine, showing how to mak. >etter 

ictures and earn money. American Photography, 
Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

For 15c we wiil develop and furnish prints 
from one, six or eight exposure film or enlargement 
8x10 oe favorite negative 20c to show quality 


and servi 
Associated Photo Company, 
Sta. A 13, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


yume developed Free—any size, 12 prints (trial 
order) 2c each. uick—Satisfactory work aaran- 
teed. Remit with order. Save money. _ 2nett 
Studio, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


new; sells like wildfire. Carr ight 
pocket, rite at once for free sample. Albert M 

gr., 509 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 

Sell Our Hosiery and Underwear pirect to 
consumer. Large line—good profits— “~~ de- 
liveries guaranteed. rite today. 


Dept. 30, ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gasoline 2c per gallon. Let us show you the 
evidence. Four years practical tests. xclusive 
county rights. Sells every motorist on land or water. 
“Carbonvoid,” Box “B,"’ Bradley Beach, N. J. 
Agents—$50 and your fall suit free. 
Sell our famous popular priced made to measure 
a. big Act gu income guaranteed. Complete out- 
ree, ct 


mmonwealth Tailors. 
Dept. 512, 318 W. Washington St, Chicago. 
Agents—Immediately Write for Proof of the 
automobile specialty on the market. 
Sure success, = money and a business of your own. 
O, Davenport, Iow 


Free Kodak Enlargements to our custom 
Write for particulars. 3 dimes with roll for 
development and 6 specia! T AA, prints. The Bilger 
Studio, 117 Main Street, Freeport, Ill. 


Kodak film developing and printing. Clear 
beautiful prints of uniformly awe quality. Devel- 
gping 10c oe roll; prints 5c each; cash with order. 


Send to-day for free catal e; developing. printing, 
enlarging, hand coloring. The Central Photo Finish- 
ing Co., Dept.K., 132 East Fourth St., Cin’ti, Z 


Mail us 15c with any size film for develop- 
ment and six velvet prints. Or send six negatives any 
size and oer. six prints. 35e for one 8 x 10 

Prom fect service. Roa- 
noke Photo Finishing Co. 225 BeAVe, Roanoke, Va. 


POULTRY—BELGIAN HARES 


Raise Guinea Pigs for Us. We supply stock 
and buy all you ra Laboratories need thou- 
sands. Big money; easy to raise. Particulars and 
book 10c; nothing free. Dr. J. A. Roberts Labora- 
tories, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Salary or Commission. You carry stoc! 
or we ship direct. Drake Mfg. Co., 222 Grand, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Women Make Money Selling Priscilla Fab- 

= Hosiery, Underwear, spare time. No capital or 

rience e send complete outfit. 
itzcharles Co., Trenton, N. J. 


rass 
without capital or ‘experience. particulars onl 
proofs. Gunmetal Ave. G, Decatur, IIl. 


$2.50 per day Salary Paid One Person in each 
town to distribute free circulars. and take ye mh > 
White Ribbon Concentrated 
McCurdy Co., 7C, E. Harrison St., C 

Large manufacturer wants sentailvoR to 
sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, 
skirts, direct to homes. Write for free samples. Madi- 
son Mills, 503 Broadway, New York Cit; 

Start in a permanent business of a own, 
selling guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear direct 


from mills. No capital or $5,000.10 "$5.0 needed: many 
representatives make r year. 
our district BM hers working 


Ass'n, 329 W. 48th, 14, New You 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


We Buy and Sell Old Coins. $2 to $500 each 
paid. _— 10c for New Illustrated Price List, size 
4x6. ou mov Save valuable coins. Get Posted. 
Clore Coin , Box 115, LeRoy, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Shorthand—The New Way 
Boyd System. The Wonder of t the aoe. Learned 
in 30 "oon in Spars Time. 100 to 150 words a min- 
ute. Writers hold World's Record. Send. to-da 
for Special Offer, Catalog and Sample Lessons. Chi- 
cago | Study Schools, 501 Reaper Block, Chi- 
cago. nois. 


usic, 


for Write for details to Malloch Senitting Mills. 
199 ‘Grant St.. Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Men or Women—Establish Excellent Income 
Selling our policies during spare time. Pa, ar § $3000 to 
$7500. Principal Sum, $15 to $25. Weekly Benefit. 
Sickness or Accidents, Cost $6 to $15. Annually. 
Liberal commission. afenager, 505 Temple Court 
Building, New York Cit: 

to $100- a week. Free samples 
os Sign Letters for Stores and Office Windows, 
nyone can put on. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Maxetiie Letter Co., 431 P—N. Clark, Chicago. 
-Agents—with experience sell to comsumers 
made-to-measure Suits $18.50 to $21.00 and $27.50. 
business with big money. Outfits 
rm 


Tailors, 
500 Occidental Bldg. 


Get our plan for mono, ramm 


Chicago. 


hil 


Don’t you want an agency for our Accident 
and Sickness policies? Yearly premium $5.00. Insures 
th sexes, any occupation, 16 to 70 years. Perma- 
nent renewal commission. Side line or 
Good, pomnanse line for discharged arm: 
$1,000, mpany. Southern Co., 308 Walnut | St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ents Making $200 Weekly? Everyone wants 
ot Ag for 200 beverages to be le at home, 
‘orm. Send $1. 00 for copy pe territory pro} 


y propo- 
sition, Act quickly. xport Agency, Inc., 


2 Broadway, New Y' 


Mr. Galiagher Sold 32 Collection Syetome in 
7 days, his = $336; — system costs $7.00, 
sells for $17.50. Write Sayers Mfg. Co., 867 Shot: 
field Ave., Chicago, 

Sell Besco Malt and pore for home use. 
Everybody bu =. Big Sal Big Money. Big 
proposition. t in early. Dept 3 

Beardsley Specialty Co. Tock Island, Ill. 

Agents: Something New. Two in 1 reversible 
raincoat. Not sold in stores. Two coats for the price 
of one. Guaranteed. Clear $12 a day. Write for 
territory and demonstrating sample. Guaranteed 
Raincoat Co., 3818 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Agents: Make $50 weekly selling ourAccident and 
Sickness policies for $10 youty. ‘olicy y pa ys $5000 
death increasing to $7500 and $25.00 weekly benefit 
for injuries or sickness. claim settlements. 
Liberal = rmanent income from 
renewals. $100. deposited with State. Address 
Insurance mete ept. S, Newark, N. J. 

Sell gasoline tonic tablets. 


we 


Save gasvuiine. 


Prevent Carbon. Gasoline at 2c. agallon. Selling 
like wildfire. Every motorist a customer. e put 
these tablets u, under your_own label. ba 

t our 


agents work for itty and make Big Profit. 
prices, or send fty for dollar can. 
J. Burn 

FF... Chemists, 

26 Madiron St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


U. S. Government Wants Women, 
Pleasant clerical positions. $1100-$1600 year. 
tion. Short hours. List ‘itions free. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin inst. ept. H 14, Rochester, N. Y. 


wash-fabrics, silks, ee 
outfit brings ‘quick, profitable ord: oh 
needed. 


Spare-time work means a steady 
ou. Write for plan. National 
ress Goods Co., No. 53 Beach + * A 


Women Become Dress 
Earn $125 month or open your own parlo: 

nating work. Sample =r . Write immediately. 
Franklin Inst., Dept. H 863, Rochester, | ee A 


SHORT STORY WRITERS i 


ries, Poems, Plays, Etc.. Are Wanted for 

publication. Good ideas bring big money. Submit 

SS. or write. 

Literary Bureau, 156 Hannibal, Mo. 

$100,000 Earned with the wadeel System of 
Story Weitings Send for free boo! 
New York Literary all u, 
Dest 145 West 36th Street, 
New York City. 
“Write news items and short stories fo for Pay in 
spare time. Copyright book and plans 

ess Reporting 
St. Louis. Mc. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 Companies: $10 to 
$500 each paid for pie o correspondence course 
or experience needed. tails free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers oe 324 St. Louis, Mo. 

Your Story May Bring Real Money after it has 
had my constructive criticism or revision. Fees 

moderate. Correspondence invited. joure 0 D. Wilck, 
Broker in MSS., 1025 C Longacre Bldg., N. Y. 


magazine. We e pay 0 qcoaptance Typed or hand- 
written MSS. 
National Magazine, Desk 839, Ba, D.C 


all articles by 


College. Theological, Law, 
Graduate schools. Usual degrees 
Box 239 J, Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 
Make 25 Gallons of Gasoline Do Work of 40 


with No-Karbo gasoline tonic aud carbon preventa- - 


tive. Trial 25 gal. treatment. 25c. 
Goerke, 42nd Street, Manitou, Colo. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Government Positions are Desirable. Pre- 
pare for Railway Mail, Post Office, Rural Carrier. 
Customs-Internal Revenue, Departmental Immi- 
gration, and other branches through our expert 
former Government Examiner). Write for free 

let “C"’ giving full information about these 
as and our Money-Back Guarantee Contract. 

tverson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents wanted. 


trunks, hand luggage an 

transfer method; experience ecessary; exce} 

tional profits. Motorists’ Access Co., Mansfield. 
granted. pe Salesmen—City or Traveling. Ex erience 

unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full par- 


ticulars. in time to earn the big sala- 
ries—$2. 0 $10, a yote. Employment service 

rendered mbers. Natl. 
124 M., Chicago. Til. 

Sales Agents wanted in every county to give 
all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1, 500 
yearly. We train the ag ie Novelty Cut- 
ery Co.. 7 Bar St.. Canton, Obio 


Would Extra Money Help? Earn i ina digni- 


Salesmen’'s Tr. Assn., 


_ return yours 


JEWELRY 


Send now by mail or ex weep. Highest cash 


rices paid for discarded Jew: 5 Old_ gold 

Browne Platinum and ilver. 

Deal. . Ci returned at 
Cohen, 1229. 


as 
expense if our ‘offer is refused. I. E. 
12th, Washington, D. C. 

Cash paid for old ud gone. silver, duplicate wed- 
ding gifts, roy teeth in any condition. 
I send cash day goods are received, hold your shi 
ments for 15 dase. and if cash is unsatisfactory, wil 
at my 


14, 


11 Central Newark, N. 


fied way in spare time, or establish per 
entire time business of ba own as local represen- 
tative for an old establ shed firm marketing a na- 
tionally advertised The 
.000 sold have enabled many men and women 
to earn upward of $2,500 yearly. No capital re- 
uired. he Reeves: Company, 81 Broad St., 
ilford, Conn. 


Sy for Old False Teeth (broken or not). We pay 
2.00 00 . Actual yalne for Diamonds, 
Gold, Silver and 


Continued on page 24. 
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OO Ladies—Fascinating home business tinting. 
pd Postcards, pictures, photos,etc.,spare time for profit. 
$5 on 100, no canvassing; samples 10c 7 Par- 
’ dress-goods, 
o experience 
y 
Men—Women, Raise Belgian Hares for Us. 
We pay you $7 pair and express charges. Huge 
Platinum. Send today and receive cash by return 
mail. Your goods returned if price is unsatisfactory. 
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THE NEW 1920 HAYNES 
POSSESSES FOUR VITAL FACTORS 


oo Haynes touring car will never lose its hold upon 
the favor of the car-using public, and the new 1920 
Haynes makes an especial appeal to every one who 
wishes a car that is wholly desirable. 


The four factors of car-character — beauty, strength, 
power and comfort—are deftly combined in the new 
1920 Haynes. Its motor of velvety power, its extra- 
strong frame, its well-engineered balance—these features 
underlie the constant sense of security and comfort in 
the Haynes. 


The thoughtfully placed refinements and conveniences 
add to the essential character value of the car. It is the 
touring car naturally expected of the builders of Amer- 
ica’s first car—of an organization with the spirit and 
principles established through twenty-six years of 
successful automobile manufacturing. 


Weadvise prompt selection of the new Haynes you wish 
to own. In every way consistent with maintaining the 
character of the Haynes, we are expediting deliveries. 


The Haynes Automobile Company,Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 


The Haynes touring car—seven passengers 
—twelve cylinders—cord tires—five wire 
wheels standard equipment. Price $3250. 


Thereis 
ment in “alt ne 
st A Thermos t bottle or mother 


je, may be ca 
fouring the country or city 


compartment door is walnut 
oS enhances the car's beauty. 


HAYNES 


NEW 1920 “LIGHT SIX” 


Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger $2485 
Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger 2485 


Cl 
Coupé—4 Passenger $3100 


4000 
Wooden Wheels Standard 
NEW 1920 “LIGHT TWELVE” 
Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger . $3250 
Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger 3250 


Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger $3800 
Sedan—7 Passenger ‘ 4000 
Five Wire Wheels Standerd Reset 
Prices are F.O. B. Kokomo 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will 
sent on request. Address Dept. 98. 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1919, ty The Haynes Automobile Company. 


1893—THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1919 
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“Heads I Kill Him— 
Tails I 


If he refuses—the penalty is death! If he 
joins sides with the victim, the odds are 15 to 


2 against him! 
Was there a way out? Could he—? 


But this is told best by 


LOUIS STEVENSON). 


LOUIS 
He it so real that we 


about us 


But it was Amesice who first discovered 
him—America who proclaimed him! That 
was because his — was the kind to 
thrill every true American—because he 
has put that spirit into his books, because 
they fascinate the gentlest woman and the 
bravest man alike and to-day Americans 
love him best of all. They read him more 
than they ever did before. 


At Last—the 
Thistle Stevenson 


25 Volumes 
For Less Than Half Price 


Adventure — Humor— Mystery— His- 
torical Romance—Essays—Poems. 
Also Stevenson’s Letters. 

80 Illustrations. 


‘or years the lovers of beautiful books have 
looked with longing eyes at the famous THISTLE 
EDITION and wishedthey could call it their own. 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly to launch 
that the price was beyond the reach of most peo- 

le. But now, at last, we have welcome news for 
the big world of Stevenson vege mS ‘ou can have 
the Thistle Edition « i "s 
works in 25 volumes—at less tha: . half price. The 
great —— outlay for plates has largely been 
worked off in the earlier sale, and the 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


100 Cards, Business, Professional or Social, 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. M. F. 
aney, , Printing, ‘Stamps, 
0 W: m St., Geneva, N. Y 


announcements, etc., 100 
scrint lettering, including two envelopes, $2. 75: 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. C. Ott 
Engraving Co., 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Make $125 to $375 weekly erecting a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in_ public places. 
Work when and where you lease. The big accurate 
thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 14 
quick selling advertising spaces which net you $125 
immediately and yearly renewal profits of $170. 
The Giant's handsome cop frame with its swing- 
measures 


ing glass front ft.x 18’x2”. Is easily 
erected and_ resists veer for years. Write for 
Winslow Cabot pany, 91-2 Cong 


booklet. 
Bidg., m. Mass. 


We Start You in Business, fi every- 
men and women, lifetime, to to 
handsome income operating our “‘ New S 
Speciale, Candy Factories’"’ anywhere. Booklet 

illyer-Ragsdale Co., East C Orange, N. J. 


Make Rubber Stamps—I tell you how. Easy 
make, easy to sell, and profitable. Price twenty- 


to 
five cents. ‘oin. 
Andrew Kulik, Epton, Penna. 


Exclusive Territory Open—Sales Agency for 
finest line of guaranteed typewriter_ribbons and 
carbon S51 Big_profits. iami Ribbons and 
Carbon Co., 601 U. B., Dayton, Ohio. 

Pidicate 


Advertise! 24 Words in 20 Big 
$5; in 80 country weeklies, $2; in 100 s 
monthlies, $1. Lists and rates all best pullers free. 
Stanford Adv. Agency, Inc., Canonsburg, Pa. 
a a Business of Your Own and Earn 
to $6,000 yearly, in gegen fees making 
and Ponting a foot specialty to measure; readily 
learned by anyone at home in a few weeks; easy 
terms for training, openings everywhere with all the 
trade you can a Coed oo no capital uired or 
to buy, no agency or soliciting. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 
2 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional investment mining news, will 
sent 3 months free get acquain The 
Western Miner, 2520 West 37th St., Denver, Colo. 


TYPEWRITERS 


he writers: All makes. Lowest Prices $10.00 

ntal $1.00 per Month. 
= writer Co. 

217 "= 125 Street, 

Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 

“You Process.’’ Sold for cash, instalments or 

rented. Machines guaranteed. We save you money. 

Young Typewriter Co., Dept, 868, Chicago. 


DUPLICATORS AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


rae Duplicator—A Business Getter. 
$1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen. Bre type 
weiter: No glue or gelatine. 35, rms use it. 
ad days’ Trial. ou n one. Booklet q 
. §. Durkin & Reeves Company. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Why Pay More? Wonderful New Caiculator 
Adding M arhine retails $12.50. Does work of expen- 
sive machines. Adds, subtracts. multiplies, divides 
automatically. Five-Year Guarantee. Booklet_ free. 
Denpt.A.Calculator Corporation,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for Auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire milea Details free. American Acces- 
sories Co., Dept. -3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Salesmen—Attractive side line, selling banks, 
hotels, factories, public after es- 
tablished business. $100 week ust_have 
references. Jasmine Ink Va. 


Books, Books, Books. No matter what you 
want in the book line, I -—= = our order. = you 
cannot find the books y send for my big 
today. Levi Boyant. 4 4808 Champlain vee 

cago. 


Learn another man’s language by the eas 
ractical Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French, 
erman, Italian, Russian, ‘Japanese. 

Over a million sold. Send for free c 
Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


Theo sophy —-A free miniature course, Reincarna- 
tion, the Life after Death, Thought Power, the Law of 
Human Destiny, and other subjects. Theosophical 
Society,Publicity Dept.14, Krotona, Los Angeles,Cal. 


HIGH GRADE HELP 


“How to Senet in Business for Yourself’’ 


turer selli 
sentatives 


ear as some are ae. Write for it ag 4 
& Clows Co., Dept. 4-M., Philadelphia, 


Wanted—5 bright capable haties to Travel, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. 
Ri ad fare paid. Write at once. Goodrich Drug 
Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Nebr. 


Government Civil Service Positions pay from 

$1000 to $2000 yearly. Railway Mail, Post-Office, 

Customs, Internal Revenue, and other examina-~ 

tions coming. Prepare under a former Civil Service 

Examiner. Booklet Free. ea Civil Service 


. Write news items and short stories for pay 


ree, 
Louis, Mo. 


Ehotogior® wanted by 48 Co’s. 
each 

expel 
your ideas. 


$10 to $500 
for plots. No correspondence: — or 
ence needed; details Free to ge 4 
t. Louis. 


Producers League, 3245 
Railway traffic inspectors; splendid pay and 
mses; travel if desired; unli: mited advancement. 
months home study. Situation 
anent position now and 
rite for booklet om. Standard 
Business Training Institute. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Citizens, 18 to 60, women, 
our to government 
ou Form RK gl for free 


g Let us send 
advi ashington, 


ice. Earl Hopkins, 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, 
—_ or any State. Service guaranteed. 
CharterServiceCorporation, 149 
way, ew York, or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents. Send sketch or model for preliminary 
examination. Booklet free. Highest References. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer. 624 F St., Washington, 


Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Patent 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model for free opinion 
<. patentable nature. Highest references. Prompt 

tention. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & 
ro ., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C 


Patents remy Secured. Send drawings 

for actual searc atents. Personal service. 

Moderate fees. Write for —_ it book. George 

P. Kimmel, ee: Lawyer, 19X Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D 


PERSONAL 


Get vital strength. Retain youthful ee 
Wonderful results. Intensely interesting booklet 
ree 


Winslow F. Chase, Washington, D. ;- 


heirs have generously reduced their royalties. 
Never Again at This Price 


In all the history of this house we have never 
been able to make you such an offer. We are 
delighted to do it because the Thistle Edition has 

one of our special sources of pride. 

For months these books have been in 
tion, so that the paper for them was boug! t when 
prices were lower than they are ever likely to be 
again. 

This price is made for the present edition, and 
we cannot agree to continue it. The price of 
binding al iti to say nothing 
ofthe high price of paper. Send the coupon now. 
This is the only edition that will ode sold at this 
low price. Don't wait and pa‘ Act now 
and savemoney. SEND THE COUPO "PON TODAY 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's Thistle Edition in 25 velumes, bound in attractive red 
cloth, with gilt lettering. If the books are not satisfactory, I will 
return them within 5 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send 
you $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month for 14 months. 
Name. 


Address. 


10% added to price in Canada for duty. 


Cash—Send by Mail An 2 Discarded Jewelry, 
new or broken, Diamonds, Watches,old aa Silver, 
We send magneto points, false teeth in ray y ape. 

Ve send cash at once Beat hold your goods 10 days. 

our goods —— at our expense if our pF is 

Catalogue of bargains in new 

oueey sent, berty Refining Co., Est. 1899, 
. 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


rotection. 
lank form 


Don’t lose your sctee Pee to patent 


Preliminary advice gladly furnished without charge. 
Booklet of information end form for disclosing idea 


Serviceable Memory Builder—Guarantee of 
satisfaction and to be one of the most effective mem- 
ory apeeome 5 sold. No mental gymnastics. One dollar. 
Particulars free. 

Memory Builder, 
974 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For Spot Cash, send by mail or express, any 
loose or mounted diamonds or gems, old gold, silver, 
new or discarded jewelry, false teeth, platinum, 

magneto points, War bonds or stamps, gold or 
silver ores. The highest prices paid by return mail. 
Goods returned if price is not satisfactory. Ohio 
Smelting & _— Company, 224 Lennox Blidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Be a Winner! Gain Success and Power! 
Interesting Personality sketch and studygram on 
Ha for 10c and birthdate. Thomson-Hey- 

wood Co. D-16 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Are You Self-Conscidts, in com- 
pany, lacking in self-control? These troubles over- 
come. ddress Desk 6, Veritas Mental System, 
_1400 Broadway, New York. 


ree on request. ic Owen, 4 Owen Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., or 2276-C Woolworth Bldg., 
New York. 

Inventors—Desiring to atent_ should 
write for our book, ow To our Patent.’ 


Send model or sketch for ek, Of ss na- 
ture. Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D 


Inventors—Send sketch of your invention a 
advice regarding — protection. Twenty years 
experience. Handbook on patents sent free. Talbert 
& Talbert, Patent Lawyers, 4290 Talbert Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Protect your righte— Write for Recerd of Inven- 
tion.” It contains forms to establish evidence of 
conception of your invention. mpt, personal ser- 
vice. Preliminary advice without charge. J. Reancy 
Kellv, 722-G Woodverd Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention to sell ou:- 
right or wr on royalty? Send details to 
Adams Mfg. Co., 52 A, 


Louis, Mo. 
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“J was astounded at _ new power over men and women, 


The Secret Maki 


they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE 
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People eduelly. oe out of their way to do things for me— 


People Like You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability,’’ says this 


Au the office was talking about it and we were 
wondering which one of us would be the lucky 
man. 

There was an important job to be filled—as 
Assistant- to-the-President. According to the gen- 
eral run of salaries in the office, this one would 
easily pay from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understood it, was 
striking personality and the ability to meet even 
the biggest men in their offices, their clubs and 
their homes on a basis of absolute equality. This 
the firm considered of even more importance than 
knowledge of the business. 


yo. know just what happens when news of 
this sort gets around an office. The boys got to 
picking the man among themselves. They had the 
choice all narrowed down to two men—Harrison 
and myself. That was the way I felt about it, too. 
Harrison was big enough for the job, and could 
undoubtedly make a success of it. But, personally, 
I felt that I had the edge on him in lots of ways. 
And I was sure that the firm knew it too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure when 
the president’s secretary came into my office with 
a cheery smile, looked at me meaningly, handed 
* me a bulletin, and said, “Mr. Frazer, here is the 
news about the new Assistant-to-the-President.” 
There seemed to be a new note of added respect in 
her attitude toward me. I smiled my appreciation 
as she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own! Never did the 
sun shine so brightly as on that morning, and never 
did it seem so g to be alive! These were my 
thoughts as I gazed out of the window, seeing not 
the hurrying throngs, but vivid pictures of my new 
position flashing before me. And then for a further 
joyous thrill I read the bulletin. It said, ‘‘ Effective 
January 1, Mr. Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland 
office, will assume the duties of Assistant-to-the- 
President at the home office.” 


ETERS! Peters!—surely it couldn’t be Peters! 
Why, this fellow Peters was only a branch- 
office salesman. . . . Personality! Why, he was 
only five feet four inches high, and had no more 
personality than a mouse. Stack him up against 
a big man and he’d look and act like an office boy. 
I knew Peters well and there was nothing to him, 
nothing at all. 

January the first came and Peters assumed his 
new duties. All the boys were openly hostile to 
him. Naturally, I felt very keenly about it, and 
didn’t exactly go out of my way to make things 
pleasant for him—not exactly! 

But our open opposition didn’t seem to bother 
Peters. He went right on with his work and began 
to make good. Soon I noticed that, despite my 
feeling against him, I was secretly beginning to 
admire him. He was winning over the other boys, 
too. It wasn’t long before we all burfed out little 
hatchets and palled up with Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the big hit he 


It surely did wonders for him. 


made with the people we did business with. I 
never saw anything like it. They would come in 
and write in and telephone in to the firm and praise 
Peters to the skies. They insisted on doing busi- 
ness with him, and gave him orders of a size that 
made us dizzy to look at. And offers of positions! 
—why, Peters had almost as many fancy-figure 
positions offered to him, as a dictionary has words. 


HAT I could not get into my mind was how a 
little, unassuming, ordinary-to-look-at chap 
like Peters could make such an impression with 
every one—especially with influential men. He 
seemed to have an uncanny influence over people. 
The masterly Peters of today was an altogether 
different man from the commonplace Peters I had 
first met years ago. I could not figure it out, nor 
could the other boys. 

One day at luncheon I came right out and asked 
Peters how he did it. I half expected him to evade. 
But he didn’t. He let me in on the secret. He 
said he was not afraid to do it because there was 
always plenty of room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind in exactly 
the same way as when you stand on a hill and look 
through binocular glasses at objects in the far dis- 
tance. Many things I could not see before sud- 
denly leaped into my mind with startling clearness. 
A new sense of power surged through me. And I 
felt the urge to put it into action. 

Within a month I was getting remarkable re- 
sults. I had suddenly become popular. Business 
men of importance who had formerly given me 
only a pe'ssing nod of acquaintance suddenly showed 
a desire for my friendship. I was invited into the 
most select social circles. People—even strangers 
—actually went out of their way to do things for 
me. At first I was astounded at my new power 
over men and women. Not only could I get them to 
do what I wanted them to do, but they actually an- 
ticipated my wishes and seemed eager to please me. 

One of our biggest customers had a grievance 
against the firm. He held off payment of a big bill 
and switched to one of our competitors. I was sent 
to see him. He met me like a cornered tiger. A 
few words. and I calmed him. Inside of fifteen 
minutes he was showering me with apologies. He 
gave me a check in full payment, another big order, 
and promised to continue giving us all his business. 

I could tell you dozens of similar instances, but 
they all tell the same story—the ability to make 
people like you, believe what you want them to 
believe, and to do what you want them to do. I 
take no personal credit for what I have done. All 
the credit I give to the method Peters told me 
about. We have both told it to lots of our friends, 
and it has enabled them to do just as remarkable 
things as Peters and I have done. 


UT YOU want to know what method I used to 

do all these remarkable things. It is this: 
You know that everyone doesn’t think alike. What 
one likes another dislikes. What pleases one offends 


How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly 


another. And what offends one pleases another. 
Well, there is your cue. You can make an instant 
hit with anyone if you say the things they want 
you to say, and act the way they want you to act. 
Do this, and they will surely like you, and believe 
in you, and will go miles out of their way to 
PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain simple 
signs. Written on every man, woman and child are 
signs, as clearly and as distinctly as though they 
were in letters a foot high, which show you from 
one quick glance exactly what to say and to do to 
please them—to get them to believe what you want 
them to believe—to think as you think—to do 
exactly what you want them to do. 

In knowing these simple signs is the whole secret 
of getting what you want out of life—of making 
friends, of business and social advancement. Every 
great leader uses this method. That is why he IS 
a leader. Use it yourself and you will quickly be- 
come a leader—nothing can stop you. And you 
will want to use it, if for no other rea-on than to 
protect yourself against others. 


Wee told me at luncheon that day was 
Dr. Blackford’s* Reading Character at Sigh 

I did so. “This is how I a to do all the couaginalite 
things I have told you a 

You_ have heard of Dr. Hicshtent— the Master Char- 
acter Analyst. Many concerns will not employ a man 
without first getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him.’ Con- 
cerns such as Westinghouse Electric and_Manufacturing 
Company, Baker Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company 
and many others pay Dr. Blackford large annual fees for 
ay on dealing with human nature. 

So great was the demand for these services that Dr. 
Blackford could not even begin to filf all her engagements. 
So Dr. Blackford has ae the method in:a simple 
seven-lesson course entitled “Reading Character at Sight.” 
Even a half-hour's reading of this remarkable course’ will 
pe ou an insight into human nature and a Power over 

will surprise you. 

e have the n Dr. Blackford’ 4 

“Reading Character at that they will 
gladly send it to you on approval. Send no money Merély 
ll in and mail the coupon. The complete course will go Cr 


hlich 


, you instantly, on approval, all charges prepaid. =Look it 


over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the claims made che 
it. If you do not want to keep it, then return it, and the 
transaction is closed. And if you decide to keep #—as you 
surely will—then merelyremit Five Dollars in full ayment. 
emember, you take no risk, you assume no. obligation. 
The entire course goes to you on approval. You've ev 
«thing to gain—nothing to lose. mail the coupon NO - 
while this remarkable offer remains open. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. —— - West 4oth Street, New York. 

You ma e Dr. Blackford’s seven 
Jemone ent ending Character at Sigh’ I will 
either remail the course to you within five oe after its 
receipt, or ar, you $5 in full 1 payment of the course. 
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To remove skin b'emis'es use the 
successful Woodbury ‘reatment 
described on this page 


famous skin treatments 


O you know what causes an 
oily skin? A shiny nose ? 
Blackheads? Skinblemishes? 


You ought to know these things! 
Unless you understand what is keep- 
ing your skin from having the fine 
texture and healthful coloring that 
nature intended, you cannot have the 
clear, soft skin you long for. 


Examine your skin carefully. Find 


out just what is the matter with it. 
Then learn the special Woodbury 
treatment for it. 


Your skin is changing every day. 
As old skin dies, new forms to take its 
place. The proper Woodburytreatment 
will keep the new skin soft and clear. 


You can rid your skin of b'ackheads. Read 
ab ut the ‘amous Woodbu y treatment on 
this page. 


Cosmopolitan for Setiember, 1919 


You will find all the treatments in 
the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake today and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs. Wood- 
bury’s is on sale everywhere. A 25c 
cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap—booklet of famous 
treatments —sam ples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder—Facial Cream, and Cold Cream 
sent to-you for 15 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury special 
treatment) together with the book'et of treatmeats. 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.’ Or for 15 cents we 
will send you the treatment booklet and samples 
of Woodbury’s Fac’al Soap. Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream ani Cold Cream. 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1609 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Oily skin 
and shiny nose 
How fo correct them 


With warm water work 
up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury's Facial Soap in your 
hands. Apply it to your 
face and rub it into the 
pores thoroughly — always 
with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better. If 
possible, rub your face for 
thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 

This treatment will make 
your skin fresher and clearer 
the first time you use it. 
Make it a nightly habit, and 
before long you will see a 
marked improvement. 


Blackheads 

How to keep your skin free from them 

Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin is 
reddened. Then with a rough wash cloth, work 
up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly—always with 
an upward and outward motion. Rinse with clear, 
hot water, then with cold. If possible, rub your 


face for thirty seconds with a lump of ice. 


Dry the skin carefully. 

To remove blackheads already formed, sub- 
stitute « flesh brush for the wash cloth in the 
treatment above. Then protect the fingers with 
a handkerchief and press out the blackheads. 


Skin blemishes—how to get rid cf them 

Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and then dry your face. Now dip the tips of g- 
your fingers in warm water and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s 
until they are covered with a heavy cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 
with @ thick coat of this soap cream and leave it on for ten minutes. 
Then rinse very carefully with clear, hot water; then with cold. 

Use Woodbury’s regularly in your daily toilet. This will 
make your skin so firm and active that it will resist the frequent 
cause of blemishes and clear your skin, 
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_ Lhe Lesson of the C Orn 


By Meredith Nicholson 


OETS and orators have celebrated the glory of American corn; but 

corn remains its own best interpreter. It seems forever to be uttering 

a message. Even on windless nights there are infinite stirrings and 
whisperings, as though an invisible spirit walked the furrows. 

No other plant known to our fields is at once so interesting, so opulent, or 
so decorative as corn when it has sprung to full height and the grains await 
their transmutation into ivory or gold. A field of wheat is a thing of beauty 
and grace, tremulous and shimmering in the lightest airs; but corn chal- 
lenges attention like a militant host that marches with banners flying. 

Corn gave to the American pioneer what was truly the hard-won bread of 
democracy, and corn remains a fitting sign and symbol of American ideals. 
It 1s finely representative of the vigor and wholesomeness of American life. 
Planted in hope, it is watched and tended with full confidence in the reward. 
It publishes broadcast its lessons of patience, industry, and tolerance. No 
stalk jostles or tramples its neighbor. Lach full, ripe ear is a renewal of the 
old pledge between America and Nature, her mighty and unswerving ally. 

** That only holds men together,” wrote Whitman, “which aggregates all in 
a living principle.” The corn’s serried ranks in the vast plains of the 
Mississippi valley give the impression of a harmonious whole, no stalk more 
favored than another, but all drawing life in amity from a common soil, and 
warmed and quickened by the same sun, dew, and rain. 

We-.need for America, more and more, the steadfastness and sobriety, the 
generosity and concord that are the lesson of the fields. Through September's 
bright portals we watch the ebbing of summer’s tide with a kindling of nobler 
impulses and the awakening of higher aims as we dream of an America, 
prosperous, happy, and secure, that shall one day proclaim from all her 
shores, 

“* Peace to the world, from ports without a gun!” 
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THE RETICENCE 
OF THE DEAD 


By Wheeler’ Wileacc 


Decoration Benda 


I 
LTHOUGH I have been sweetly comforted 


By messages that came to me from Space 
Anent the life of that transcendent place, 
Yet, when the utmost has been done and said, 
here is a strange reserve about the dead— 
A reticence whose cause I can but trace 
To our own lack of comprehending grace, 
Our failure to attain the paths they tread. 
Freed from both Time and Space, those beings live 
Where speech needs but the vehicle of thought : 
To tell all kindred souls what they should know. 
But when we call. they come to us and give 
Some portions of those truths which we have entail 
Then, sudden, wrapped in reticence, they go. 


II 


OUR atmosphere, our language—all is dense 
o those unfettered souls in ether clad; 
Our clumsy ways of speech to them seem sad. 

So large has grown their vision, so intense, 

So wide their knowledge of Death's recompense, 
They wonder why small proofs should make us glad, 
Forgetting that vast sorrow we have had 

In loss of them—and in their reticence. 

O my dear dead! You have been kind—so kind. 

Bringing to my poor broken heart the proof 

Of Life Eternal. Now show me the way 
To that high realm where thought i is unconfined, 
And soul from soul no longer stands aloof. 
There is so much—so much for us to say! 
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OU know the story of Enoch Arden. Do you think 

the man of 1919 would do as Enoch did? Apply 
the question to the men of your acquaintance as you 
follow the story in this gripping short novel. 


Lotus- 
Eater 


By Albert 


Payson Terhune 


Illustrated by 
H. R. Ballinger 


Part I 


NOCH ARDEN went to sea. He was 
shipwrecked on a desert isle. His friends 
mourned him as dead. When, at last, he was 
rescued and came home, he found Mrs. Enoch 

had taken to herself a brand-new husband, with whose 
loving aid she was amassing a brand-new family. Whereat, 
Enoch forbore to jar her domestic bliss by news of his presence, 
and crawled off into a corner and died. 

All of which is set forth in the published poetical works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson—bound in blue and gold, with center- 
rules dividing the small-type pages into two inadequate columns 
each, and with messy mid-Victorian illustrations strewn through 
the volume. 

lt is beautifully easy for a man to make mighty sacrifices and 
to obliterate his own life-happiness for the sake of sparing his 
loved ones a single pang—as long as that man chances to have 
his sole existence in a book of poetry, as had Enoch Arden. 
But in real life, the throbbingly potent personal equation has a 
queer way of standing poetry ideals on their heads in a snow- 
drift. For example, there was Madge Barret’s husband. 

Madge Barret was one of the women whom God made. Every- 
body believed that. Two men knew it—past all doubt. These 
two men, Dirck Vane and Philip Carson, were chums. They 
had been chums from boyhood. They continued to be chums 
until both of them fell in love with Madge Barret. 

Thus the “triangle” was formed. But it disintegrated in 
less than six months, when Madge’s engagement to Dirck Vane 
was announced. 

Carson, at news of the betrothal, broke his life-habit of so- 
briety in one epoch-making debauch. Then he went to the 
Kentucky mountains, where he invested such capital and such 
shreds of enthusiasm as he could scrape together in a search for 
oil-properties. 

He throve at his new venture. Perhaps because he did not 
care whether he prospered or starved. Perhaps because For- 
tune. having broken his mainspring, sought to atone for the 
Ceed by gilding his case. In any event, he did well. And his 
luck was as Dead Sea apples between his teeth. 

To the normal man—in spite of the ravings of poet and fic- 
tionist—sweethearts have one trait in common with ferry- 
boats: If you miss one of them, you can usually get the next. 


The heart will writhe; so 
will the vanity. But the 
world is full of women. 

The missing of a run-after_ 
ferry-boat will cause profanity ~ 
and despondency, and a yearn- 
ing to slay the man who slammed the gate in one’s face. But 
presently one calms down, and waits in unconscious philosophy 
for the next boat, which is certain to come to the slip sooner 
or later. And at the day’s end, the general result is much the 
same as though one had caught the boat he wanted. The rivers 
are full of ferry-boats. 

Philip Carson was not a normal man, perhaps. Certainly 
he was not normal where Madge Barret was concerned. He was 
a quiet, unemotional fellow—on the surface—altogether unlike 
his chum, Vane. And Madge Barret was the first woman he 
had loved. And she was destined to be the last and the only. 
There are many “one-man” dogs. There are some “one-man” 
women. There are a very few “one-woman” men. Phil Carson 
was such a man. 

Wherefore, when Madge married his chum, Carson’s heart 
died in great pain. And he buried himself in the desolate places 
of the South, that he might be beyond the ken of the man 
who had been as a twin brother to him, and the girl who had 
been his very soul. .Which withdraws Philip Carson from our 
story for a term of years—and brings us back to Madge and Dirck. 

The new-wed pair were gloriously happy. To the bride, 
her splendid husband was the First Man. To Dirck, his won- 
der-wife was the First Woman—who counted. And life was a 
continuous honeymoon dream for the two. 

Dirck had all the money he needed—almost as much money 
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as he wanted. And his desul- 
tory law business gave him 
much leisure time. This sur- 
plus time and money the couple 
invested in a lazy honeymoon 
_journey that lasted for six 
‘months, beginning at 
the church portals in 


ag New York and ending 
¥ _amid the tepid breezes - 


the South Pacific? 


They had been idling in Lower California when the whim 
came to Madge to tour the Pacific islands in the same deli- 
ciously lazy way they had been loafing through the West. It was 
a Jack London book—a book they had been reading aloud togeth- 
er—that gave her the idea. A week later, she and Dirck were 
waving a jolly farewell to the California coast from the after- 
deck of the stodgy little tourist-steamship Malaiti. 

It was a dreamy paradise of a voyage—amid white-beached 
and green-palm islets, and over a sea that seemed to drowse 
in its own balmy loveliness. For a solid month, Madge and Dirckt 
reveled in it. 

Then, on a cloudless and windless midnight, the Malaiti 
crashed into a submerged derelict. 

The vauntedly solid little steamship was very old. And, 
under the fearful impact, her solidity was transformed into 
pulpy rottenness. She crumpled like a soggy pasteboard box 
that is sat on. 

Trusting to long immunity and to the carelessness of inspec- 
tors, the Malaiti’s owners had of late been saving money on 
life-boats and on life-preservers as well. There was a distinct 
shortage of both. And the steamship chanced to be carrying a 
maximum passenger list. The result was—horror. ; 

The captain kept his head. His crew stood by the iron dis- 
cipline he had long since hammered into them. So he and his 
officers wrought unhandicapped, save by the aforesaid double 


“Dear heart,” she was saying, 
oblivious of those around her, 
“is it true that there is room 
for only the women and the 
babies in those boats?” 


HE author of this story is one of the ‘‘writing Terhunes.”’ He is the son of 

Edward Payson Terhune and Marion Harland, a brother of Virginia Terhune 

Van de-Water and Christine Terhune Herrick. Stories as vital and heart-touching 
as this are his specialty. They will appear frequently in Cosmopolitan. 


shortage, and by the fact that the ship was going to pieces with . 
incredible quickness. 

Women and children were marshaled. The boats were lowered 
without mishap, and were manned and provisioned. 

So busy were the officers in this,task, and so filled with grim joy at 
finding.that a careful packing would afford place in the boats for 
every child and woman, that they did not pause to scan the erstwhile 
peaceful horizon. Which is why they did not take note of a lively 
little tropical typhoon until the swirling gale was all but upon 
them. Not that it would have made any difference either way. 
‘As the last squad of women was brought forward to be lowered 

into the final boat, Madge ducked under the waving arm 
' of:the first officer and rushed back to the huddle of men 

passengers in the waist of the sinking ship. 

Running up to Vane, the girl wife flung both arms tightly 
round his neck-and ¢lung to him in a frenzy of adoration. 
She did not cry. - There was no panic in her sweet voice or 
"in her softly level eyes. In both gaze and 

tone there was nothing but love—utter 
love, which, at this supreme moment, drove 
out all such lesser emotions as fear or 
selfishness. 

“Dear heart,” she was saying, oblivious 
of those around them, “‘is it true that there 
is room for only the women and the babies 
in those boats?” 

Dirck nodded, holding her closer. Then 
he made shift to lie right gallantly. 

“After you people have gotten off,” he 
said, “we men are 

) going to take to 
the rafts. They 
aren’t quite as 
comfortable as | 
the boats, per- 
haps, but they are 
even safer. And 
they will hold us 

all. We’re only a few miles from land. 

We'll all meet there before daylight. 

You’re not to worry, dear.” 

It was a good lie. There were no rafts 
on the Malaiti. Dirck knew that from his 
many desultory examinations of the ship. 
He hoped Madge did not know it. And, though she 
had just heard a chattering seaman bewailing that the 
vessel was raftless, she did homage to the brave lie by 
seeming to believe it and to glean comfort from its 
recital. Then, 

“Dirck,” she went on, her soft arms tightening a 
little round his neck, “it’s been a heavenly six months. 
I didn’t know any people could be as happy as we've 
been. If we live on twenty years or more, I’ll get to be stout 
and gray and ugly. Life will be humdrum. We'll settle down 
Into a dull middle-aged couple, with youth and romance and our 
divine insanity all gone, and our honeymoon days buried under 
the dust of workaday years. I wish—honestly I do, beloved!— 
I wish we could go to sleep now, while we are still in the glory 
of it all, before the world and the years spoil it. I wish we could 
end it together, while it is still so stainless and beautiful and 
dear. Can’t we, Dirck?” 

The man was shivering, though neither from cold nor fright. 
He looked down into the eyes upraised to his troubled gaze; 
eyes as fearless as a little child’s and abrim with deathless love 
for him. 

“T wish we could, too, sweetheart,”° he muttered; “I wish 
it with all my soul. But we’ve got to play the game as God 
deals us the cards to play it. I love you, so—I——” 

The last boat had received its last passenger, except one. 
The captain caught sight of Madge clinging to her husband, 
fifty feet away from where the bobbing life-boat waited to cast 
off. At a sharp word from him, two sailors came running to 
where the close-embracing lovers stood on the reeling deck 4 

“Good-by, dear!” whispered Dirck, as he noted their hasty 
approach. “Kiss me good-by. It——” 

“No!” cried Madge, her voice ringing out above the welter, 
as defiantly as a silver bugle’s. “No! I am going to — with 
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you! Did you really think I’d go like this and leave you? Don’t 
you suppose I understand? It won’t be death—it’ll be heaven— 
if we face it together. We——” 

The foremost sailor’s hand was on her shoulder. 
drew her away from the man’s prasp, swung her from her feet 
high into his ovn arms, and rushed his lips to hers. Then, 
before she could free herself r guess his intent, Dirck was 
running along the deck, carryi g her as lightly as though she 
were a baby and pinioning her arms in one of his. 

‘He reached the rail and lowered his wife to the men below, 
who: wére waiting impatiently to receive her. Not until she felt 
herself held: out bodily over the rail did Madge realize what her 
husband was deing. Then she cried out in frantic protest, 
and sought to catch et his relinquishing arms. But already the 
sailors were lowering her into the boat. 

: Dirck!” she wailed. “Dirck! Take me back to you! I 

The first breath of the typhoon caught her unite and drove 
them into her throat. She fought with helpless vehemence 
against the men who were settling her i in.~ the bottom of the boat. 
She caught a moment’s glimpse of hc husband’s face, looking 
down it her from‘ tiie buckling rail, ar above. As the light- 
flicker illumined it, it seemed to her the face of a god. 

Then the typhoon smo*e the sleepiiy ~lling waters. And the 
boat wallowed away into a blinding smother of darkness. 


When Madge Vane landed at San Francisco, five weeks later, 
from the tramp steamshiv which had picked up the foundering 
life-boat, she learned that only one boat besides her own had 
escaped the typhoon and that the Malaiti had gone to fragments 
in sight of this second boat-load’s occupants. 

‘Not.a man aboard the ship but had been sucked under by the 
vessel’s sinking.. In such a sea, the stoutest swimmer could not 
have lived three minutes. The Malaiti had strayed far off the 
usual_trade-routes in the leisurely pleasure-jaunt. No ships had 
reported the saving of any male passengers or the picking-up 
of so much as a stick of wreckage. 

. A score of vessels had rushed to the spot at news of the dis- 

aster. That was all the good they did. There was not room 
for the most chimeri¢ scc.p of hope 

-And, as soon as she was definitely assured of this, Madge 
let. her nerves go. Followed a two-month siege of what old-time 
doctors used to call “brain fever.” 

_ - When youth and vitality dragged the unwilling woman out 
of the Shadow Valley, she went. back to New York to piece 
together the broken fragments of life. Her heart was broken 
by the loss of her god-husband. But her body was still vibrant 
-with- girlish strength. And she lived. 

Even in the medieval romance, the Elaines and Ladies of 
Shalott and other heroines who die of broken hearts are de- 
picted in the very beginning as pallid and fragile damsels. 
A -golf-playing, horseback-loving twentieth-century girl like 
Madge Vane may break her heart as thoroughly as ever did 
Elaine. But life claims its own. And life has a queer way of 
keeping on—especially when one wants it to stop. Which ac- 
counts for the fact that the world is still populated. 

» Madge not only lived but gained back her loveliness and her 
_buoyant health—both sorely against her own will. And in time 
-—as was but normal—the world caught her up into its current 
-once more. Little by little, so subtly that she did not observe 
-the change, she slipped from her heart-broken isolation and into 
-her former groove of life. 

was not that,she had forgotten Dirck or that she ceased 
ito grieve for him. ‘Alw: ays the memory of her husband was alive 
‘at;the back of her thoughts. Often—but seldomer as the years 

; moved on at a:less and less dragging pace—the vision of him 
‘“would arise, unbidden before her, with an agonizing vividness. 
-Sometimes, through no summoning, his face would reappear. 
q startlingly distinct, ‘to her closed eyes—his face as she had seen 
. it for that fleeting instant when he had leaned over the rail 
above ‘her, with all his soul in his eves in wordless farewell. 
“And, at such times, she was fain to bite her lips in an effort to 
.. force back the cry of stark anguish which sprang from her heart. 
-~Vet, being only mortal, and a decidedly healthy mortal, she 
saw this vision less often and less vividly as the years wore on. 
And every-day life joined in a conspiracy with Time to blur the 
_past and to make the presertt seem worth while. She had been 
twenty years old when she lost her husband. At twenty, there 
-are few miracles which time and environment cannot achieve. 


.~ Three years after the Malaiti wreck, Philip Carson came back 
to New York. 


Dirck Vane 


He had aged a bit down there in the mountain silences, 
and he had grown taciturn. Loneliness and heart-atrophy and 
ceaselessly grinding work had taken their toll of him. In com- 
pensation, they had made him rich. 

Carson had not returned to Manhattan for the fun of spend- 
ing his new wealth or even of taking up his old life. He had come 
back because he had read of the Malaiti disaster and of his 
chums death. He knew Madge was free. And his dead heart 
came to life again with racking birth-pains. 

Yet Phil was a wise man, and tactful withal. He did not spoil 
his possible chances by rushing to Madge the moment he learned 
she was a widow. He did not know women half as well as did 
Vane. But he knew one woman—as a devotee knows his saint— 
because that one women was his all. 

He knew how utterly Madge had given herself ‘to the blond 


- young giant she had married. And he knew that not all the buoy- 


ancy of youth-and all the much advertised healing of, Time 
could teach her to look at another man—yet:* 

So for three endless years he waited, keeping in touch with the 
stricken girl through the medium of common friends whom*he 
lured into correspondence with him. And not until a careless 
phrase in one such correspondent’s letters told him that: Madge 
had finally discarded black for lavender did Carson wind up his 
affairs in Kentucky and set his face toward-New York. -. .. 

Madge was unaffectedly glad to see her old friend—the man 
whom Dirck had loved as a brother. It seemed 1 sort of bond 
with the beautiful past. Eagerly she re Phil: into cher 
lonely life. 

Followed several months of cautious cam, ieiteas wherein 
Carson was helped by such powerful allies as Madge’s own 
desolate longing for soul-companionship and by nature and by 
youth. In time, the combination was str_ng-enough to ‘triumiph 
over the gradually fading image of Dirck Vane. . 

When Philip dared lay his heart at her feet, all the egrehil 
preliminaries seemed to have gone for naught. She was shocked 
that he should think a love like hers could be given a sécond 
time. She was disappointed in his lack of loyalty to his chum’ 's 
memory. 

Philip made quiet answer: 

“The living have some rights, too, dear girl, as well as the dead. ” 

And he continued the siege. it 

Dismayingly soon, Madge’s sense of shock died away.° * She 
was amazed at her own inability to keep the past as: vividly. i in 
her mind as the present. She turned to Carson for explanation. 
And presently she found it. 

A little more than three and a half years after the loss of the 
Malaiti, Madge and Carson were married. And (the ghost’ of 
Dirck being laid tenderly to rest) they were very happy in ‘their 
new-found love. 


When the Malaiti went down, Dirck Vane and half the other 
men who crowded the starboard rail sprang far outward into the 
swirl of the typhoon-whipped sea. Most of these were caught 


- in the suction and were pulled far under water, where’ their 


bodies thrashed impotently in the subsurface whirlpool until 
flesh and soul were torn asunder. 

Dirck was caught by an eccentric eddy which spun him far 
outboard and sent him colliding, with a breath-expelling shock, 
against a huge floating hatch—a hatch that had become entan- 
gled with some of the cordage of a spar. 

With the last vestige of his mighty athletic strength, the man 
crawled upon the hatch and twisted -an des of the: cordage 
about his body. Then he fainted. : 

When he came sickly back to consciousness, the ty phoon: had 
vanished. So had any trace of the ship. or of its,possible sur- 
vivors. So had the night. Dawn was. butting its-way up from 
ma ocean-edge, revealing a trackless and unflawed wilderness of 


+ Dirck climbed higher on his uncouth craft and, taking off 
his shirt, rigged up a sorry imitation of a distress- signal. This 
done, he settled back to the full sensations of a sick-headache and 
a raw throat. 

Presently he began to notice things. He ines ed, for instance, 
that the spar was making certain progress instead of lying: ‘awash 
of the waves. It had evidently been caught in one of. the mys- 
teriously swift and narrow currents which lace the seas round 
the Polynesian group. And a stiff breeze was not only easing 
the heat of the new-born sun but was aiding the current to propel 
the wallowing spar. Yes; the man was not stationary. . He was 
traveling, and at a perceptible pace—a pace which remained 
steady throughout the whole torturingly hot tropic day and on 
through the night. 


4 


She clasped his fingers the tighter and put her free hand on his shoulder once more. Gently she drew him toward 
the trail. Apathetic and dazed, he suffered himself to be led 
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34 The Lotus-Eater 


The next dawn waked him from a few hours of feverish sleep: 


to a sensation that his spar was no longer moving forward. 
It was not moving at all, even to the slap of the rollers. It was 
as solidly motionless as any rock. 

Dirck opened his. bleared eyes and lifted his head to study 
this phenomenon. And he felt a surge of new life as he discovered 
the cause. The spar had run aground on a sand spit which rose 
barely to the surface of the windless sea. The spit formed the 
outer wall of a lagoon perhaps a half-mile wide, at whose far side 
Dirck could see the snowy beach and the black-green verdure of 
a low-lying island. 

Clad as he was, and not stopping to test the chances of walk- 
ing to land along the curve of the sand spit, Vane rolled into the 
lagoon and struck out through the milk-warm water toward the 
beach. Easy as was the swim, it told heavily upon his shocked 
and thirst-parched system. He was hardly able to buffet his 
way to shore and to crawl, crablike, up the white beach to the 
nearest patch of shade. 

There he lay until a scrap of strength came back to him. 
After which, he scrambled to his feet, his crazy thirst scourging 
him on in search of fresh water.. He noted a rough trail through 
the trees and- underbrush, and followed it into the woods. A 
quarter-mile farther on, the trail widened into a well-trodden 


’ clearing, in whose center bubbled a spring that had been hol- 


lowed artificially to a basin-depth of a foot or two. 

. Vane flung himself prone on the ground at the side of the 
spring and plunged ‘hisAace deep into the icy water.. He sucked 
up pints of it, in great, noisy gulps like those of a thirsty horse. 

Dirck Vane had lived. He had loved. 
He had known all the wild joys which 
youth gives to a strongman. Yet, in 
his twenty-eight years, he had never 
felt such all-encompassing ecstasy as 
gripped and thrilled him now as he drew 
in huge mouthfuls of the 
ice-chill fresh water which 
seemed to percolate to 
every atom of his parched 
body and to start the 
blood coursing anew 
through his exhausted 
frame. He drank and drank 
until his surfeited stomach 
refused to hold more. 

Then, getting to his feet, 
he stared about him in dull 
animal contentment. And, 
not ten yards away, his idly 
roving gaze lighted on a 
wattle-plaited basket with 
perhaps a dozen ripe bananas 
and other fruits lying in its 
bottom. 

Now, in his normal senses. 
Dirck Vane would long since 
have taken alarm. The trail 
from the beach would have 
told him the island was in- 
habited. The artificial hol- 
lowing of the spring would 
have confirmed the knowl- 
edge. The presence of this 
fruit, still fresh and un- 
spotted, would have warned him that 
the island was not only populated but 
that some person, or people, had been 
at this very spot within a few hours. 
Also, he would have recalled that, 
while some of the Polynesian islands 
are inhabited by friendly and gentle 
folk, others are the homes of murder- 
ous savages and even of cannibals. 

But always in moments of physical 
stress the body assumes command ‘ 
and usurps completely the throne of was still uncomfort- 
the mind. (Did ever anyone with an ably poignant in 
ulcerated tooth try to make love or to his heart 
write a sonnet?) 

Dirck worshiped his young wife. Yet, during his deliriously 
happy minutes at the spring, his body's drink-rapture had driven 
Madge temporarily from hismind—along with'everything else that 
was not directly concerned with the sla!ing of his horror-thirst. 


The memory of Madge 


So, now, the only message the fruit brought.to him was a 
realization that he had not eaten for-thirty-six hours. He fell 
upon the basket and wolfed the bulk of its contents. Then, after 
another long draft from the spring, he stretched himself on the 
ground for a few minutes’ rest before continuing to explore his 
new surroundings. , 

And again the body claimed its own. The man fell at once 
into a sleep of utter fatigue. For ten hours he lay there like 
one dead, while shrewdly kind old Mother Nature made good 
the ravages of exposure and famine in his powerful physique 
and renewed his drained vitality. 

The afternoon sun was slanting through the palms when 
Dirck Vane awoke. For an instant, he did not open his eyes, 
but lay drowsily content. In the vague recesses of his memory, 
he had a feeling of some recent mishap—a mishap which was 
now past, and which had left behind it an indolent reaction of 
comfort and of well-being. 

He knew, too, that some one was looking down on him. And 
a faint smile crossed his-face. ‘Without bothering to lift his 
closed lids, he knew who the gazer was. Thus, a hundred times 
had Madge looked down: on him.as_ he slept Presently she 
would stoop and kiss him. Then’ his drowsy arms would creep 
round her:slim young body, and he would draw her down to 
him, as always he had done. .She—— . 

But the expected kiss did not press his. waiting lips. Sleepily, 
Dirck wondered why. And he opened his tired eyes to find out. 

Above him stood a girl—honey-gold of skin, rounded and soft 
of gracious outline, clad in a single woven garment, her feet 
and: ankles and arms and bosom bare. 
With lustrous dark eyes she was staring 
at the prostrate man, her pretty face 
alight with wondering interest. 

Then, bit by bit; the stupidly blinking 
‘Vane remembered. 

With a groan that shook him to the 
very soul, he rolled over on the ground 
and buried his face in his hands, while 
waves of hideous memory surged over 
him and buffeted his soul to agonized 
breathlessness. 

Presently, through the hell of his re- 
vulsion, he felt a trailingly magnetic 
touch on his heaving shoulder. He started 
up. Beside him the native girl was kneel- 
ing, her big eyes alight with pitying sor- 
row. So might a thoroughbred dog look 
upon the grieving master he loves. The 
sweet sympathy, wordless and magnetic 


Dirck’s bruised heart. 

As he stood—miserable, irresolute, 
bewildered—eying her thus, she rose 
Fs from her knees. Her warm hand 
é A, slipped down his arm until her 
fingers found and impris- 
ee. oned his. With her other 
hand she pointed through 
the tree-gap, where-the trail 
continued its landward way from the clear- 
ing. A thin reek of smoke was curling up 
beyond the farthest vistas of the trail, be- 
tokening hut or village. And it was toward 

this that the girl was pointing. 

Looking again up into the man’s hag- 
gard face, she clasped his fingers the tight- 
er and put her free hand on his shoulder 
once more. Gently she drew him toward 
the trail. Apathetic and dazed, he. suf- 
fered himself to be led. 

The trail opened into a clear- 
ing, in whose center was strewn 
‘ a ragged cluster of huts. At the 
« hail of Dirck’s conductress, these 
huts poured forth a half-hundred 
natives, who ran forward in eager 

curiosity to greet the stranger. 

In the straggling throng, women predomi- 
nated—tall, deep-breasted women, soft 
of eye and of outline. 


Four years, toa President of the United States, doubtless flits 
past on electrified wings. To a convict or to an engaged couple, 


as her touch on his arm. was as balm to- 
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She was diss 


ppointed in his lack of loyalty to his chum's memory. 


Philip made quiet answer: 


“The living have some rights, too, dear girl, as well as the dead” 


the same space of time is said to lose its wings and to plod 
along on leaden feet. To Dirck Vane, on his lotus-island in the 
South Pacific, the next four years were as a dream—sometimes 
seeming to endure forever, sometimes to pass in a blur. 

Without books, without any but physical work, without ideals 
or a future or ambitions, without companions of his own world, 
his first mad rebellion against fate had gradually smoldered to 
ashes. In its place had come a bovine content—the content of 
one who knows he is cut off forever from those he loves and 
from his past, and who subconsciously learns to adapt himself 
to-his enforced surroundings. 

After he had once drifted into this state of mind, life ceased 
to be a torture and resumed its sway in a manner far from un- 
pleasant. 

- The island was in one of the inner swirls of the Polynesian 
vortex, far out of trade-routes and practically inaccessible to 
ships by reason of the scarce-submerged sand-bars and shoals 
which strewed its encircling waters for many miles out to sea. 

Not within the memory of the oldest inhabitant had a white- 
man ship touched there. Which perhaps accounted for the 
friendly simplicity of the natives and for their hospitable greet- 
ing of the first white man whom most of them had ever seen. 

In former times—so Dirck gathered, as he picked up the hang 
of their crude language—the island had been well populated 
and had carried on a certain amount of trade with other isles of 
its group. Then a pestilence, which seemed to have been small- 
pox, had ravaged it, cutting down the population to one-tenth 
its earlier numbers. 

The malady had been carried thence, by native traders, to 
other islands, where it had wrought havoc. And, because of 
this pestilence, the natives of all surrounding islands had shunned 
the place and had put a tabu upon both itself and its remaining 
inhabitants. It had thereafter been a hermit isle, sparse-popu- 
lated, its canoes forbidden to touch at any other island. 

And, to restock the land, the chief had decreed a return to 
the long-abandoned custom of polygamy. 

Dirck Vane, one morning four years after the wreck of the 
Malaiti, was sitting at the forest-edge, lazily mending a broken 
paddle in preparation for a day’s fishing in the lagoon. On the 
beach in front of him lay his native canoe. Three furlongs 


back along the forest belt’s trail stood his hut, where his gold- 
skinned native ‘‘head wife’? was busy with her few primitive 
household tasks. In the hut-yard, her three cream-hued babies 
were playing. Elsewhere, in more distant huts, were Vane’s 
three ‘‘subsidiary wives” and their respective broods of cream- 
colored off-spring. 

On Dirck’s once-alert face had long since settled an aspect 
of drowsy calm. ‘True, the memory of Madge was still uncom- 
fortably poignant in his heart. But he remembered her, and 
mourned for her as though she had been long dead. ‘ 

He knew he should never again set eyes on her. He had an 
odd feeling of certainty that she had escaped the wreck and 
that she had reached home in safety. He did not know why 
he was so sure of this. But he never for a moment doubted it. 

The knowledge did nothing to lessen his own realization of 
loss. He could never get to her. To him, she was dead. Thus 
he had turned his back on the beautiful past, lest he go insane 
with fruitless yearning. And he had set his face resolutely to. 
the placid furture, here in Lotus Land. With time, this had 
been easy to do. 

This morning, after an hour’s fumbling at his labor of paddie- 
splicing, he finished the job and laid aside the mended imple- 
ment. Carelessly his eyes swept the sea as he got up and made 
ready for his fishing-trip. 

Of a sudden, he leaped high in air, with a great shout of 
amaze. 

There, cautiously skirting the sand spit’s outer fringe, a half- 
mile to seaward, a small schooner was creeping along. It was 
the first civilized craft Dirck had beheld in four endless years. 
The sight carried him in a rush out of his bovine calm. 

Wholly without conscious volition, he found himself bounding 
toward his canoe, then running waist-deep into the lagcun iv 
launch it, and paddling with maniac speed across to where the 
white-winged schooner was drifting along the farther rim of the 
sand spit. 

The sight of this link with the outer world had set him ablaze. 
He did not stop to tell himself that here was a chance to return 
to Madge and to home and to his career—the one chance of a 
lifetime. But he felt it all, without analyzing it. Andit lent in- 
credible power to the sweep of his paddle. (Concluded on page 152) 
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INNOCENCE 


Rupert Hughes uses all his really fine understanding of humanity to tell, in this 


OUND and round the May-pole the little girls danced, 
smiling, laughing, panting with joy—girls with their 
hair flying, their white skirts flicking their white stock- 
ings, their white-shod feet spurning the green sward. 

A brass band under a tree added music to the other graces. 
Round and round the little girls danced, flaunting their left 

hands, holding their right hands high where they clutched the 
ribbon spokes of .the wheel they made. Round and round they 
wove and unwove the pattern of the dance, twined and inter- 
twined their scallopy paths, braiding their orbits in a plaited 

garland of delight. 

Whittemore, who had arrived just in time to witness the fes- 

‘tival, said: 

“Good Lord, I’m glad I didn’t miss this! It’s enough to turn 
a town cynic into a human being again.” 

He had been invited to the country house of the Robys, whose 
daughter’s portrait he was painting. He was painting her for 
money and he hated the job, because Miss Candace Roby 
seemed to him to know too much. She was the very symbol of 
the notorious influence of riches on character. 

He was tired out with city ways and people, and he hungered 
for the fresh, sweet coun- 
tryside. When Mrs. Roby 
telephoned him Saturday 
morning to come up Satur- 
day afternoon, he accepted, 
though he knew that he 
would never have been 

‘thought of if some more 


valued guest had not failed 
them at the last moment. 
He told himself that he 
would get his revenge by 
using the hosts who planned to use him. He would 
evade their bridge games and poker groups and their 
jading dances, and_ refresh his soul with long walks, 
climbing the sunlit hills and delving into the somber 
woods that rich people pay for and pretend to enjoy. 

Mrs. Roby had said something indistinct about exercises 
somewhere at some school. Whittemore promised himself that 
‘he would escape this also. But when his traifi deposited him on 
the village platform, he found Mrs. Roby herself awaiting him 
with a motor-load of guests. 

Mrs. Roby murmured something about having to go right 
over for a while to the exercises, because she was on the Board 
of Managers or something; but as the others were all talking at 
once, Whittemore did not catch the details. He groaned to real- 
ize that Mrs. Roby had already thwarted his freedom. 

Whittemore gave no heed to the scenes they swept past before 
they turned into a well-groomed estate and stopped among a 
hieug of parked automobiles, most of them glossily ex- 
pensive. 

Everybody got out and walked talkingly across a fine lawn in 
a quadrangle of handsome buildings. Benches in the shade 
were occupied by fashionable people, such as the fathers and 
mothers of fashionable girls’-school girls would be. 

The. May-pole dance was in full swirl as Whittemore came up, 
and his artist’s eye was captivated by the picture-effect. It was 
a painting of swiftly shifting beauties, a living frieze, as if the 


story, what he thinks innocence is. 


Do you agree with him? 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


Parthenonian nymphs had come to life and-set to prancing to 
music. 

The gay postures of the girls; their limber lines; their sinuous 
curvetings; the magic coordination that turned the arm this way 
when the head went that, inclined the shoulder as the knee was 
bent; the fascinating swirls of their draperies and ribbons; the 
sweeping strokes the wrinkles drew each instant, and each in- 
stant erased; the blur of fleeting color as this pale hoyden with 
the red hair was driven round the circle by that russet 
maiden with the black pennant, and she by the gold- 
skinned damsel with the auburn tresses, and she by 


the rosy virgin with the 
yellow fleece, and so on - \ 
till the red-haired hoyden Lae 


came into view again and vanished 
again—all these things held the 
painter spellbound. 

It was hypnotizing, too, to watch 
the shuttle of character; for each 
girl carried round the ring a soul that was unlike every other 
soul and flashed its distinct identity for a moment. 

The guileless rapture of the dance renewed Whittemore’s 
lost illusions. It was good to be here where good little girls 
romped and skylarked so prettily. Their hearts were fresh 
crystal vessels newly come from the hand of the glassblower of 
souls. Life had not yet poured into them its vinegar. 

“Innocence! Innocence!” he sighed to himself. 

He was startled out of his reverie by Mrs. Roby’s voice. 

“T want to present you to Miss Haley, the wonderful woman 
who is in charge of all these souls.” 

He turned and bowed and shook hands with a woman whose 
grip showed the same power as her eyes. They were kindly, 
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a race. Their shining eyes had ‘the same self-conscious embar- 
rassment of successful race-horses. 

Mrs. Roby wandered off to shepherd her other guests, and Miss 
Haley said, with idle courtesy, 

“Your first visit here, Mr. Whittemore?” 

“Yes; my first. Great privilege, too. And a 
great privilege for you to have all this beautiful 
family, eh?” 

“Oh, yes. The responsibility is a trifle heavy, 
but—I like it.” 

“You must be mighty good to them. They 
seem so happy. It will be a pity to turn them all 
out into the world.” 

Miss Haley’s comment puzzled him. 

“Perhaps; but they wouldn’t think 
so, I’m afraid. It was hard enough to 
get them in.” 

“Oh, children always cry when they 
leave home first.” 

“*Always?’’? Miss Haley asked in- 

credulously. 

“T don’t mean the runaways, but I 
mean tender little 
things like those. 
They’re as pink and 
downy as_ peaches 
still clinging to the 
tree. It makes my 
\ heart ache to think 
_of what the world 
, will do to them.” 

“But think what 
| / they will do to the 
1 world,” said Miss 
Haley. 

There was a sub- 
acid bite in her voice 
that made Whitte- 
more wince. This 
was no time or place 
for satire. But he 
had to be polite. 

“Of course,” he 
conceded, ‘‘some of these 
girls may turn out to be 
terrors after the world has 
spoiled them, but it won’t 
be their fault. All the more 
reason for being glad to 
get a glimpse of them be- 
fore they open their eyes 
and lose their inno- 
cence.” 

““Tnnocence?’” 
said Miss Haley. 

The woman was 
becoming a nuisance, 
a sarcastical echo. She patronized him abominably. 

“They’re so versatile in their innocence, those 
children,” he said.. “Such different ways of being 
‘\ unstained. I don’t go in much for the sort of sen- 
timental painting they make into chromos and calendars 
and guest-room allegories. But I’m so sick of doing the 


%: ba ° : portraits of bored and boring society girls who know it all 
; ; hee ee that I’d just dote on putting some of these little angels of 
GPRTR IK, yours on canvas. It’s hopeless, I of it. 
MELIO Miss Haley amazed him by acceding to his mood. 
“Perhaps not. We’re always glad to have our girls do 


? anything they can to make a little money—decently.”’ 

chutile of character: for each girl ~~ This commercial suggestion followed by the word “de- 
carried round the ring a soul that + ’ Ge > cently” jolted Whittemore like a double blow. He gasped. 
was unlike every other soul and - -} “You don’t mean that you’d let me paint them and pay 


flashed its distinct identity for a moment. The guileless Sk them?” PS 
rapture of the dance renewed Whittemore's lost illu- “Why not? It’s honest money, isn’t it? 
sions. “I 1 J 1" he sighed to himself “Of course, but they’re so young, and—but—you mean that 


I might really get that big-eyed one there for a model?” 
“T don’t see why not.” 


but they did not strike him as poetic. She accepted his compli- “You're not afraid of.me?” Oe . 
ments for the May-pole dance without excitement. She looked “Not if you’re not afraid of her,” said Miss Haley, reverting 
as if she had given up getting excited. to her bewildering manner. “I was thinking that the little 


The band finished its tune. The dance ended, the girls stopped darling might steal something from you or do something to get 
short, breathing hard and tossing their heads like ponies after you or herself into trouble with the police ” : : 
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_. Whittemore began to wonder if he had not wandered into an 
insane asylum by mistake on a field-day of the lunatics. If so, 
‘Miss Haley was the wildest-witted of all. ; 

“Perhaps you’re a little overfed on girlish innocence,” 
Whittemore ventured, ‘‘with so much of it about-you. I suppose 
everything gets tiresome in excess—even innocence.” 

““Tnnocence!’ My dear Mr. Whittemore, are you serious? 
or just fencing with me? We seem to be at cross-purposes some- 
where.” 

“I’m perfectly serious,” said Whittemore. “I don’t know 
much about girls, but I think I can tell innocence when I see it, 
especially in such youngsters; and I’d esteem it a priceless honor 
to immortalize that particular little saint over against the tree.” 

“But where do you think you are all this time—now—here?” 

“J don’t really know, I’m ashamed to say. I didn’t catch the 
name of the school when Mrs. Roby told me. Just where am I?” 

“This is the Northforth Reform School. Most of these girls 
are here because their parents or the police found them absolutely 
incorrigible, vicious, and corrupt.” 

There was something paralyzing about this, as if Miss Haley 
had planted a hammer on the very solar plexus of Whittemore’s 
mind. 

-. “You really mean that all those girls are bad?” 

. Miss Haley saw how she had punished him. She tried to help 
him. 
’ "JT don’t blame you for being fooled by the little darlings. 
‘They’d fool anybody. They fool.me constantly. As for their 
really being bad or good, that gets us into pretty deep water for 
discussion on a busy day. Every one of these girls has her good 
points. They have to have, for nobody is all bad: But every 
‘one of them is decidedly what is generally known as ‘bad as bad 
can be.’ - As for innocence, if there is any wickedness they don’t 
know, it must have been invented recently, and they’d just love 
to be told about it.” ; 

Whittemore was staggered mentally, physically, spiritually. 
He asked permission to sit down. 

The other exercises went on regardless of his moral earth- 
quake. From one of the buildings a long procession wound, made 
up of older prisoners in a string of human beads of all colors, 
including many negresses.. The band played a march. Most 
of the women had selected men’s costumes of one sort or another, 
Miss Haley evidently believing that they had long since passed 
the point where any harm could be done them by such a mas- 
querade. 

-Having been enlightened as to the personnel of the institution, 
Whittemore saw in the women what he now expected, but he 
was amazed to see how average they were. Some of them were 
handsome, but most of them were not. 

Another theory was knocked overboard—the ancient and 
beloved delusion that beautiful women make up the ranks of 
wickedness. Some of the fiercest of these ex-priestesses of evil 
were ugly, ungainly, and forbidding; many of them looked like 
respectable members of churches, farmers’ wives and daughters, 
substantial village housewives. And many of them would no 
doubt have led humdrum lives but for some accidental encounter 
with a switchman who shunted them off the main line, or with 
some broken rail or wheel that wrecked them utterly. 

_ The older girls marched on and on. Whittemore was not 

attracted by their costumes—they were merely burlesques as 
policemen, firemen, baseball players, soldiers, sailors—alto- 
gether too hippy and busty and fat at the knee. 

Each of them must have had a marvelous soul and a history 
that would have been precious to an understanding inquirer, 
but Whittemore found them all too inartistic to win his concern. 

-He was sick at heart. He turned his eyés from the long, slow 
parade to the cluster of nymphs still drooping about the idle 
May-pole. ‘* Nymphs” was a better word for them than he real- 
ized, for they had just about the morality a nymph would have 
if she had an existence to be moral or immoral with. 

The girls were distributed in careless attitudes, watching the 
parade and thinking themselves unwatched. Some leaned 
against the pole; a few hung on each other’s shoulders in groups 
of two or three; the rest had dropped to the ground, and crouched 
or sat hugging their knees, or reclined supporting their little 
bodies on the palms of their hands. 

The sunlight loved them. The breeze blessed their hair and 
their gently fluttered ribbons and frocks. They laughed or mused 
or scowled at the sun. 

The big-eyed one that Whittemore had singled out for his most 
distinguished admiration sauntered across the grass with girlish 
gracelessness, yet with the helpless grace of a kitten. She was 
so lithe that her bones seemed to be made of willow. Her huge 


eyes wandered aimlessly, reveling in light and color, looking for 
no admiration and forgetting that she was woman. Her mouth 


. was full and kissable as a baby’s, and as free of any thought of 


kissing. Her cheek, her brow, her throat were all virgin—a white 
vellum on which time had written nothing at all. 

She turned her eyes toward Whittemore as she neared him, 
without seeing him or, at least, without detaching him from the 
other spectators. He studied her in an anguish of examination, 
trying to find a hint of her record or of the expert hypocrisy that 
could give a little criminal the ‘mien of a seraph. 

He found no faintest sign—not so much of a wrinkle as a 
snowbird’s feet leave in the snow. 

He could only believe that Miss Haley slandered her, or that 
some one bore dalse witness against her and sent her here. Her 
beauty was as purifying as it was pure. It inspired a feeling of 
fatherliness, of piety, of prayer, of an Easter lily with the morning 
dew sweet upon it. 

Whittemore felt holy words stirring within him. He longed 
to give that sanctified image te the world and to posterity for 
an-emblem to live toward. He returned to Miss Haley’s offer 
to let her pose for him, It becamé a sacred duty to fix that face 
on canvas before life could mar it. 

He asked anxiously, 

“You were serious when you offered to let me paint this child?” 

“Perfectly.” 

‘‘When and where?” 

“The time is for you to set. The place doesn’t matter, though 
I couldn’t send her to town to your studio without a guard, and 
I have no one to spare. Oh, and one other thing: how do you 
mean to pose her? You weren’t thinking of—of——” 

“Oh, no; 1 want her just as she is now—as the May-pole girl. 
I don’t want to paint pretty flesh; I want to get that inspiring 
soul on canvas. I’ll come up here and paint her if 1 may.” 

“Very well. I’ll give you a room at any time.” Miss Haley 
lifted her finger a little and focused her voice. ‘‘ Nadine!” 

The girl jumped like a commanded soldier and came forward. 

“Ts her name Nadine, really?” said Whitiemore. 

“She probably took it from a movie,” said Miss Haley. 

Whittemore felt a stage fright, and Nadine was plainly a little 
frightened, too. But perhaps she was afraid of Miss Haley. 
Whittemore was afraid of Nadine. Miss Haley said, 

“Nadine, I want to introduce you to Mr. Whittemore.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Nadine, in a voice as shy and 
limpid as a brook’s lurking in the leaves. 

Whittemore put out his hand and received hers—a soft, cool 
hand as unemotional as a bouquet. It gave his no pressure, and 
he let it go. 

He felt a curious terror of the child. She was so impossible, 
so incompatible with her reputation. He was ready to be her 
champion against the foul traducer or the jealous fiend who had 
denounced her. She stood looking off at the strolling visitors 
till Whittemore spoke. 

“T've been watching you dance, and I want to compliment 
you. 

Nadine’s big eyes went first to Miss Haley as if for confirma- 
tion of what she had heard, then for permission to look at Whitte- 
more. Then they rclled his way. There was an effect of moon- 
rise in them, moonrise ona still pool. Then she said, with diffi- 
dence: 

“Thank you, sir. I am glad that you liked our dance. We 
have all enjoyed our exercises very much. Miss Haley is very 
kind to allow us to have them, do you not think so?” 

She spoke it like a little girl making up a composition for her 
teacher. The articulation of every syllable was labored and 
unnatural. But this only proved her innocence the more. 
Whittemore wanted to hug her as one clenches a baby that has 
recited its “‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

A doll had spoken. There was no passion or guilt or knowledge 
in her manner toward this avowed admirer. Surely, if she were 
what Miss Haley said she was, she would have begun to ply her 
fascinations by now. 

Miss Haley said, 

“Mr. Whittemore is an artist, Nadine.” The eyes widened 
further, politely. ‘‘He would like to paint vour picture.” The 
eyes softened and warmed with a very human note. She was too 
innocent to conceal .her pride. Miss Haley went on, “He is 
willing to pay you for your time.” 

The eyes narrowed decidedly, and twinkled, as a child’s would 
at the proffer of money to spend. She had doubtless known 
poverty. lf she had gone wrong, it was for poverty. Whitte- 
more had read many romances of sin—and no statistics. 

Nadine spoke. 
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“Whatever you wish, Miss Haley, I will do, and do gladly.” 

An appointment was made. She gave Whittemore a little 
— hand. There was a grateful friendliness in the timid 
clasp 

“That? s all, Nadine,” said Miss Haley. 

“Thank you, Miss Haley. Good-by, sir.” Nadine bowed 
and skipped away to her companions. Whittemore saw that 
she was publishing her great news. He was glad that she was 
proud. 

“Would you like to know just what brought her here?” Miss 
Haley murmured teasingly. 

“I'd like to, but I—I think I’d rather wait till after’ the 
picture is finished. I don’t want to throw any rocks in the 
mirror.” 

Miss Haley smiled. 

“Tt’s strange how people love their illusions. As for me, 1 
always want to know the facts.” 

“ Perhaps Nadiné will tell me the facts,” said Whittemore. 

“Perhaps,” laughed Miss Haley. 

She was a most disconcerting woman. Whittemore was 
already set against her. He held a brief for Poor Nadine, con- 
demned to false imprisonment and false suspicion. 

Mrs. Roby came up, and Whittemore dared not tell her of 
his plan. 

He was afraid of being laughed at. But he had a new interest 
in life. He had adopted a child. 


II 


Ix the motor, and at the Roby house round the tea-tables, 
there was much talk of Miss Haley and her strange community. 
It had been astounding to see hundreds of branded women gath- 
ered in one flock. 

There was some rather frank talk of the girls. Mrs. Roby 
and her guests suffered no false modesties to restrain their 
speech. 

Mr. Gammell, the banker, made the typically American com- 


ment: 
40 


d the door back of her timidly. The click of the lock startled her 


“Undoubtedly the vast majority of them are foreigners. 
That’s why I’m against this unrestricted immigration.” 

“Yes; it’s very dangerous—for the foreigners,” said Mr. Roby 
who was a patriot but not a fanatic. “Miss Haley was giving 
us some statistics. They show that—where is that book? Here 
it is. 

“Out of a total of two hundred and twenty-six, fifty are 
foreign-born, and a hundred and seventy-six American, counting 
forty-four colored Magdalens. So we'll have to admit that 
America is still supreme in all things. 

“Here’s some other odd facts about parents: ‘Both parents 
born in America, forty; both parents English, none; both parents 
French, one; German, seventeen; Irish, eighteen; Italian, eight; 
Russian, twenty-four.’ 

“*Previous occupation: Chambermaid, one; dressmaker, nine; 
in a factory, sixty-six; general housework, seventy-eight; laundry, 
eight; manicure, two; nurse-girl, two; saleswoman, four; stenog- 
rapher, two; theatrical, two; waitress, twelve; workers on ostrich- 
feathers, four.’ 

“That’s about the most dramatic table of statistics I ever 
read,” said Mr. Roby. “Rather disturbing light on the in- 
fluence of home environment. General housework seems to be 
the most effective means of driving women to the streets.” 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” said his wife. ‘‘But you’ll spoil our 
dinner. The bell for going up to dress has rung.” 

The women scurried off at this, but the men lingered. They 
were disinclined to flippancy and also a trifle awed by the 
subject. 

“What in God’s world could lead a woman to such a life?” 
Whittemore groaned. 

Roby answered promptly, 

“T’ve got the dope on that, too, and it’s pretty important.” 

He spread out the cold-blooded census on the big living-room 
table. 

The men read with eager curiosity, pausing to comment on 
many of the items in the inventory of the reasons that led 
the women they had seen to the lives the law had wrenched 
them from. 
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A—IN CONNECTION WITH HER FAMILY 


1 Immorality of the parents .... .. 
4 No mother or father, or neither... 166 
5 Overindulgence.. .. ..... 10 


B—IN CONNECTION WITH MARRIED LIFE 


3 Immorality (includes cruelty or criminality)............... 14 
C—PERSONAL REASONS ‘ 
3 Idle or lonely......... 5 
4 
6 Lover put girl on street.......... 
7 Previous use of drink or drugs .......,.. ...... = 
14 Love of the life. .......... 15 
16 Desire for pleasure (theater, food, clothes) . 
18 Ashamed to go home after first escapade ........ 
D—EcoNnomIc REASONS 
2 Can’t support herself and 


Roby alone was not dazed by this catalogue of motives. He 
was familiar with it. He preached on it. 

“You'll notice that, out of these six hundred and seventy-one 
girls, only fifteen say they followed the ‘life’ because they liked 
it. Only one in forty admits it. There must be a lot of hypo- 
crites among them. Do you know, I’ve heard—you’ve all heard 


—every reason on earth given for sin except the real one. There’s 
one reason that gets everybody—and everybody knows it—and 
yet in all the stories and articles and sermons and discussions 
I’ve never seen it even mentioned, to say nothing of seeing it 
used as a basis of argument.” 

“What is the mysterious secret?” 

“What those fifteen girls confessed. They lived it because 
they liked it. That’s why all people sin. But did you ever see 
it frankly stated as a basis for any study of a remedy?” 

It struck them all as one of those amazing novelties that familiar 
unspoken things look to be, coldly stated. 

“Funny, isn’t it,” said Roby, “how afraid we all are of the 
truth, the true truth, the only thing that can make us free, and 
the only thing we can’t get free from? We're all like——” 

The butler approached him and murmured, 

“Beg pardon, sir, but Mrs. Roby says you'd better be getting 
dressed, sir.” 

Roby sighed with a mock subordination that was not altogether 
parody, and went to his room. The other men hastened to theirs. 
Whittemore hung back a moment, then took the book with him 
up-stairs. 

He read it as he dressed, and found it more thrilling than any 
other mystery story. He wondered what excuse Nadine would 
have given if she had been really guilty. 


ll 


THE following week, Whittemore went up to Northforth by 
train and called on Miss Haley. He carried with him his brushes, 
palette, and tubes, and a canvas as unsullied as Nadine’s cheek. 

Miss Haley sent for the girl. Nadine had 
been working in the field, and she came in look- 
ing perhaps more than ever childish in her \ 
overalls and her floppy straw hat. Miss Haley § 
sent her to put on her May-pole dress. 

She came back, with her white dress on, her 
white stockings and shoes. Her hair was down. 
and in it a pink ribbon was knotted. 

She was self-conscious, stiff, and scared. 
Making her strike and hold the pose 
she had taken so naturally in the o 
dance was as hard as making a dog 
sit up. She became awkward for the 
first time in mind and body. This 
only confirmed Whittemore’s opinion 
of her innocence. 

Miss Haley left him alone with her 
when he had finally arranged her with 
her right hand high, her left’ hand 
swung off in balance, and her body 
turned in a posture of arrested mo- 
tion. As he sketched in the selected 
attitude, he said, 

“Tell me all about yourself, Na- 
dine.” 
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If young girls could tell and would tell all about themselves 
and what is truly in their hearts, at this bewildering season when 


spring adolesces into summer, what documents we should have! . 


There is no more important period of human life, and none in 
which the records are more sparse. Women will not write, and 
men dare not. A few horrifying medical or pathological treatises 
by erotomaniacal old physicians are nearly all we have. The 
fictionist who ventured to portray the soul as it is in that novitiate 
would probably be lynched by acclamation. The most dramatic 
and terrible of.all fields is fenced off from exploitation, though 
everybody knows more or less what grows there, while ferociously 
denying the truth. 

The editor of one family paper gave a scared glance or two 
on one occasion in an effort to persuade mothers to tell their 
daughters what they must else find out in the worst of ways. 
One mother wrote him that she had tried again and again to 
muster up the courage to break the hateful news to her little girl, 
but every time she did, one glance into the great pure eyes of the 
child made the truth too horrible to deliver. 

The editor added a note. By an odd coincidence, two women 
who conducted a school for little girls had written him that this 
very little girl was so vicious in her precocious depravities and had 
spread such corruption among the other pupils that they had 
about decided to disband the school in despair. 

Whittemore’ felt like that innocent mother when Nadine 
swept her large eyes his way. He regretted his question as soon 
as he had uttered it. He had broached a forbidden theme. But 
Nadine only smiled sadly and said: 

“T don’t like to talk about myself, sir. I have led a very 
stupid life. My darling mother died, and my father married 
again. She was a very bad woman and terribly jealous of me. 
She drove me out into the street and then accused me of—oh, 
such terrible things! She wanted to get me out of reach of my 
father, so she went to a judge and told him—oh, such stories! 
And he sent me here. I begged not to be sent, but what could 
Ido? I had no friends.” 

A tear, as big a tear as only such big eyes could utter, was 
expressed on her long lashes; it welled across them and down her 
cheek. 

Whittemore’s heart ached, and he cried out before he could 
check himself: 

“T knew it! Poor little thing!” 

The pitiful gratitude of her look was reward enough, but he 
determined to secure her release as soon as he could learn the 
facts and swing the necessary influence. 


He decided that he ought to paint her in the sunlight, and he 
went to ask Miss Haley if he might pose Nadine in some bright 
. Spot where not too many would stare. 

Miss Haley pointed out a place, and he hastened to it with 
Nadine. They passed many stalwart girls at farm-tasks. They 
were roughly dressed for their squaw work, and they were digging 
putting up concrete structures, mowing grass, tending cattle and 
pigs, and moiling among vegetables. 

He thought that it was a crime to subject the fine-spun 
Nadine to mere grubbery, and he resumed his painting with 
such zest that she had to beg for mercy. 

He decided to complete the work while the afflation was in him, 
and he took a room at the village hotel, carefully avoiding the 
station, lest the Robys catch him at his task. 

The next morning, he began betimes. Nadine knew him well 
enough now to ask him questions. She wanted to know all about 
him and his life in Paris, and just where and how he lived in 
New York. He told her what he thought her old enough to know, 
giving himself, if not her, the impressiorf that much of his life 
was not to be vouchsafed to ears as young as hers. 

Miss Haley invited him to have lunch at her table, and he 
told her how candid and clear he found Nadine’s heart. 

Miss Haley smiled at him, but without her earlier conde- 
scension. 

“You said Nadine was innocent, and I rather made fun of your 
own innocence. I was wrong. Nadine is innocent.” 

“Aha!” said Whittemore, triumphant, less for his own sake 
than for the girl’s. 

“But,” Miss Haley amended, “I doubt if we have the same 
idea of innocence. You don’t want me to tell you her story, 
because it might spoil your picture.” , 

“T shouldn’t mind now, because Nadine told me her story 
herself.” 

Miss Haley smiled indulgently. : 

“Very well; let it go at that—till your painting is done. But 
I want to explain what I really feel. 


“Living here all the time, seeing so many people sent here 
and kept here till they are paroled and then brought back for’ 
breaking their pledges, or being released as apparently reformed, 
I get cynical sometimes. At other times, I am very fond of all 
my children. I love them and forgive them as one forgives a 
naughty infant that has broken something without meaning to. 

“These girls here are most of them undeveloped children. “ 
Their bodies have grown up, but their minds have stopped short. 
They are overgrown infants. 

“Now, children are very different things from what Words- 
worth says of them in his ‘Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality.’ They do not come into the world fresh from heaven 
as a rule, but rather from the other place. They are natural- 
born devils, and they have to be broken of nearly all their natural 
inclinations. 

“Children are just like pups or kittens. They have no morals. 
They lie and steal and misbehave generally, because they don’t 
know the rules of life. Parents have to teach them not to kill 
and torture and deceive.. They don’t know what modesty is. 
They would be worse than they are if they knew how. Slowly 
and wearily their parents teach them, by punishments or scoldings 
or rewards, that they must not do this, that, and the-other thing. 

““Some learn quickly and believe all they are told. Some only 
pretend to believe, so as not to worry their beloved parents or 
so as tobe let alone. They are little skeptics of the whole human 
book of morals. 

“They’re not exactly hypocrites—unless you’d say that a 
chameleon is a hypocrite for suiting his color to his situation. We 
talk a lot about good and evil, but I sometimes wonder if they 
are any more than colors that match or jar with the general 
color-scheme in fashion. You know the story of the chameleon 
that wandered onto the Scotch plaid and just naturally burst 
himself. Well, some of these poor girls are here because they 
have found the pattern of life entirely too complicated to con- 
form to. And they went broke morally. 

“Anything that interests them is theirs if nobody is watching. 
Anything they feel a mood to do is the right thing to do if it is 
safe. Their moods drive them. They will try everything once, 
as the saying is. They simply make a choice of temptations, and 
deceiving troublesome guardians is all part of the gift of nature. 
It comes as easy to them as playing dead does to a ’possum. 

“That is why some of them keep innocent eyes and their shy, 
pretty ways. They are really innocent—but innocent of morality 
and honesty and decency. They are not troubled by remorse 
or vicarious suffering or any of the anxieties that make wrinkles 
and narrow eyes. 

“When I see one of those peculiarly guileless-looking girls 
come before me, I always say: ‘Here is one who is as bad as 
they make’em. I’ve got nothing to appeal to except her whims 
and appetites.’ 

“Of all the girls I’ve had, your May-pole girl is the hardest to 
reach. She’s everybody’s pet, but I wouldn’t trust one of her sort, 
or believe one of them. Nor would I seriously blame one of them 
for anything she did. And now you know my idea of innocence.” 

Whittemore hurried out to his post. Nadine joined him there. 
The clouds kept aloof, prowling round the edges of the sky, as if 
Whittemore’s hostile glances frightened them off. 

He was in the vein; his brushes flew, and he painted on and on, 
far past his train-hour, finishing the picture in a grayd burst of 
enthusiasm just in time to catch a late-afternoon local to town. 

When he bade Nadine good-by, he held her hand a long, earnest 
while till she let it go herself to study her portrait. She stared 
into the canvas with the wonderment of a dryad musing upon a 
brook mirror; and her delight in the manifest beauty was 
fascinating. 

Whittemore told her that he would see her again and take up . 
her case at once. He guaranteed her a speedy release, thanked 
her with extravagant gratitude, and fled. 


IV 


THE next day, a pile of neglected correspondence, a nagging 
telephone, and a succession of callers kept him occupied. He 
showed the Nadine picture to his visitors, and their praises were 
almost unanimous, although a cantankerous critic or two com- 
plained that the picture was sickish sweet and stickily senti- 
mental. 

Whittemore defended rather Nadine than her image, and ridi- 
culed the critical fallacy that it is more artistic to paint homely 
old men or morbid forests or fantastic distortions of nature than 
to picture exquisite girl-beauty crescent toward full-moonhood. 

The next day was full of appointments (Continued on page 133) 
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Comedy 


Forget your troubles by laughing over those of that very young 
old man, Cappy Ricks, now Private Cappy Ricks, K. C. 


By Peter B. Kyne 


URING the course of a long, eventful, and highly profit.- 

able career, Cappy Ricks had handled many jobs. 

Be the task what it might, Cappy had always known 

the blessed thrill of approaching it with an enthusiasm 
that never waned until failure or success had crowned his efforts. 
Indeed, to surrender before reaching a decision, he regarded 
as unholy—even when fighting a losing battle, it was one of the 
tenets of his broad faith to consider himself a winner right up to 
the very instant his opponent knocked him out. And it was this 
very quality that had carried him, in the face of apparently 
insuperable odds, into a task for which his enthusiasm was 
unbounded and which bade fair to bring him not only a tre- 
mendous joy in the ever-active present but to leave him with 
a wealth of golden memories that should last until that inevi- 
table day when his absolute retirement from the Pacific 
Coast wholesale-lumber and shipping industry would be 


announced by the half-masting of all the flags on California. 


Street. 

As the secretary in charge of Knights of Columbus Hut 
Number Two, at Camp Kearny, California, Cappy could never 
gaze upon the tanned faces of the men of the Sunshine Division 


Illustrated by 
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as they surged into his place of business after evening mess 
without being conscious of two thrills—a tremendous pride 
in their Americanism, and a tremendous regret that the tide 
of years had swept him aside and far from the fields of 
glory. 

Poor Cappy! He had all that life could give him—except a 
son. He did not know that it was his starved paternity that 
had brought him here to render happy these youths who would 
be going away presently, many of them never to return. He 
thought it was patriotism. 

Cappy’s secretarial duties were not onerous. No labor that 
renders one happy ever is. He seldom retired before midnight, 
but fortunately, like all old men with very active minds, Cappy 
could get along very nicely“on six hours’ sleep, and at a quarter of 
six each morning, except Sundays, he would roll out at first call. 
But, during the afternoon-drill. period, which terminated at 
four-thirty, he would find time for a peaceful nap, thus con- 
serving his strength for the after-dinner rush. Occasionally, 
during the day, he visited various officer friends in the division, 
and it was upon such an occasion that the old gentleman so far 
forgot himself as to set aside the motto of a lifetime, to-wit: 
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“4a A Comedy of Terrors 


“Never mix sentiment and business.” Cappy mixed them, 
with the result— But we anticipate the story. 


II 


Mr. “NosEy” McCune, so-called because he had scarcely 
any nose to speak of, had entertained a theory that it is possible 
to make a one-ringed circus pay dividends in war-time. .Red 
Cross drives, Liberty Loan campaigns, and camp-activity 
offensives might come and go, argued Nosey, but the spirit of 
eternal youth in mankind would drive it to a circus—even 
McCune’s Alluring Aggregation of Acrobats and Animals. 

Mr. McCune had not been overburdened with capital upon 
his arrival in California, although he was abundantly supplied 
with optimism, due to the fact that, for the past four seasons, 
he had managed to eke out a profit sufficient each season to 
warrant taking the show out the following year. A change came, 
however, the day he opened in Redding, when the sheriff arrested 
his very best clown on a charge of draft-evasion. Since he had 
but three clowns, the other two being merely the props of this 
fellow’s laugh-producing antics, naturally the sheriff’s inhuman 
action “killed” the afternoon show for the children, with the 
result that the evening performances were slimly attended. 

At Sacramento, however, business showed a profit, and 
Nosey took heart of hope, only to lose it again at Lodi, when 
a garage caught fire anda tank of gasoline exploded just as 
Nosey, mounted on the skull of his largest and finest “bull,” Ali 
Baba, passed at the head of the street parade; whereupon Ali 
Baba trumpeted with apprehension, went suddenly insane, and, 
followed by Sweet Marie, started out to wreck the town. 
As Ali Baba charged through a barber-shop door much too 
small for him, Nosey made a flying leap from the brute’s neck 
to the swaying roof of the shop, and thence to a large pepper- 
tree which spread its.branches over his uncertain haven. From 
this point of vantage, McCune watched his bank-roll wither into 
sundry suits for damages. After wrecking the barber shop, 
Ali Baba assisted Sweet Marie in the demolition of a livery- 
stable and the killing of three valuable horses. 

Following the destruction of the stable, the two elephants 
unsuccessfully pursued several citizens, frightened numerous 
women and girls into hysterics, and finally took refuge in an irri- 
gation canal, where they remained all the hot summer day, 
squirting water over themselves, and declined to come forth 
for the afternoon performance. 

With a heavy heart, Nosey pulled out for Stockton, where 
he managed to “make sufficient money to square the spree of his 
elephants in Lodi. But at Merced two of his acrobats, his 


oboe player, the first cornet, and the bass-drummer left him to. 


report to their draft-boards, and, in lieu of checks in full on 
the weekly pay-day, Mr. McCune gave some cash, and verbal 
promises, ‘redeemable after playing Fresno. 

Slowly the alluring aggregation drifted down the sunny San 
Joaquin valley, and, as they drifted, Nosey’s stock of troubles 
increased. Nero, his Nubian lion, became afflicted with a 
baffling skin-disease; Mr. Micawber (according to Nosey the 
largest and fiercest gorilla in captivity) ate too freely of green 
corn and died of summer complaint. By the time Bakersfield 
was reached, all hands were clamoring for more money than 
Mr. McCune believed the world contained, and it was then 
that his optimism broke under the strain. With regret let it 
be recorded that, following the last performance in that city, 
Mr. McCune purchased half a dozen quart-bottles of that 
brand of whisky obtainable in dry towns or close to Indian 
reservations. While his foreman struck the tops and loaded 
the show on the cars, Nosey and the human skeleton sat under 
a greenwood tree and proceeded to drown their sorrows in this 
frightful nepenthe. 

When but one quart of the six remained, Nosey McCune had 
an inspiration born of the squirrel whisky, the tragedy of the 
human skeleton, who was prevented from enlisting because he 
was too thin for his height, and the Americanism which, all 
unsuspected hitherto by Nosey, now rose sublimely to the 
spirit of the times. 

“T’m too old for service,” he sobbed, “but never let it be 
said that Nosey McCune didn’t do his bit for his country. I'll 
show ’em! We'll ship to Camp Kearny, give a Saturday- 
afternoon and -evening and a Sunday-afternoon performance, 
and donate the profits to the Red Cross.” 

“Good ol’ Nooshy!” blubbered the human skeleton. “Go 
to it, Nooshy!” 

It occurred to Mr. McCune, in his then jingled condition, that 
inasmuch as he was short of cash and long on patriotism, and 
in consideration of the fact that there could be no possible 
profit in the deal for him, the least the army could do would 
be to meet him half-way. He decided to pay the transportation 
of his numerous personnel himself—in fact, the railroad company 
insisted upon it; but his menagerie, consisting of six car-loads, 
he consigned collect to the division quartermaster at Camp 
Kearny, California—not, however, without considerable argu- 
ment and much per- 
version of the truth 
with respect to the 
market quotations on 
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From this point of vantage, McCune watched his bi 
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scrofulous lions, eighteen-foot pythons, and trick elephants 
minus their ivory. Eventually, the station-agent decided that 
if Nosey wasn’t good for the freight-money on those six car- 
loads, the army was, and if the army~ wasn’t, the animals 
themselves were. 

Just before the locomotive backed in on the siding and hooked 
onto Nosey McCune’s show, McCune made a discovery. The 
missing link had stolen his last bottle of fire-water. So Nosev 
strolled up-town and waiied for a saloon to open for busi- 
ness, and, while he waited, the alluring aggregation of acro- 
bats and animals rolled south on the Santa Fé. Nosey did 


not worry, however. He had an able assistant who could be- 


depended upon to take care of everything until the proprietor 
should arrive on a later train and in time to open the show. 

Three days later, Mr. McCune was still in Bakersfield. Also 
he was the proprietor of a brand-new circus, in which purple 
dragons and multihued serpents predominated. Strapped 
securely to a cot in the emergency hospital, whither three police- 
men had with difficulty dragged him, Nosey watched this new 
aggregation perform on the ceiling and the foot of his bed. 
At intervals, he screamed. ‘That was when the late Mr. Micaw- 
ber, his hide a curicus blend of orange and black, and 
a thousand-fold larger and fiercer than he had been in 
life, attempted to crawl into bed with him. 


CoLoneEL Day, division quartermaster at Camp Kearny, came 
into the office of the chief of staff, sank uninvited into a chair, 
and gazed mournfully upon the personal representative of the 
commanding general. 

“Matthews,” he announced, “I can’t stand it much longer. 
I’ve got to have a rest. I’m on the verge of nervous prostra- 
tion, and the doctors can’t do a thing for me.” 

“Why can’t they?” the chief of staff demanded. 

“Because I decline to take any more of their medicine. What 
I need is a leave of absence, not hop to make me sleep.” 

Matthews queried. 
Day nodded. 


a “Result of overwork and nervous ex- 


4 haustion. The physical labors of my office 
\j are enough to break down Jess Willard, 
3 while the mental worries—say, 

fy aren’t these National Guard 
and Reserve Corps officers 


bank-roll wither into sundry suits for dam2g>s 
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driving you crazy, Matthews?) They have small respect for 
their superiors; they won’t work through military channels, 
and they’re always. making cross-cuts and balling things up.” 

“T know,” Matthews answered. “A lot of them are successful 
business men in civil life, so they think they can show a regular 
how to run the army. I have to rawhide a couple of them every 
day. But they’ll work out all right in the end, Day, and make 
splendid officers. Then you can take things somewhat easier.” 

“T can’t last that long,” Day protested. “I'll have to have 
thirty days’ sick-leave or go A. W. O. L. ° How is the com- 
reanding general this morning? Feeling human?” - 

“T should say not! We’ve just had word that our division 
has been shoved away down on the priority list. He won’t be 
cheerful again until we start for France.” 

“Well, I’m going to tackle him, Matthews, and I depend 
upon you to put in a good word for me. Remember that we 
roomed together at West Point.” 

Matthews shook his head. 

“No use, Day. Tried to get a five-day leave myself this 
morning. Told him I was all in. He said he was, too, but he 
had to stick on the job, nevertheless. And the chief surgeon’s 
recommendation won’t do you any good, either. He says the 
chief surgeon is too sympathetic.” 

“Very well,” Day said; “I’ll work till I drop. Then T’ll 
spend a month in hospital, and he’ll have to give me three 
months’ sick-leave after that. That isn’t efficiency. Anvhow, 
I don’t belong in the Q. M. 
corps. I’m just a galvanized 
quartermaster. I’m an in- 
fantryman, and I ought to 
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have my regiment back. This detail is killing me—” -His 
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voice sank. It was evident he was close to the breaking- 
point. “When this war is over and I have survived,” he con-. 
tinued, in a determined voice, “I’m going to resign.’ 
“Matthews nodded—a casual nod which seemed to say, “How 
_often have I heard officers talk like that before!” 

Day went out. climbed into his car, and started back to his 
office. Halfway there, he re ran over Cappy Ricks. 

“Hello, there!” piped Capp 

Day ordered his chanteur o halt, and Cappy came to the 
side of the car. 


“Less than the dust beneath thy chariot’s wheel,’” he . 


quoted. “Might a mere Knights of Columbus buck secretary 
ride with the colonel?” 

“Hop in,” Day answered hospitably, his raw nerves soothed 
by the old gentleman’s greeting. “My name’s Day. I’m the 
‘division quartermaster.” 

“T know who you are,” 
.““What you are doesn’t matter. 
ten cents.” 

“T do not, sir.”: 

“You do, sir. I’m Cappy Ricks, and when you were stationed 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, you entered into a thirty-day 
-domino contest with me at the Bohemian Club and got ordered 
_away before we finished.” 

“Oh, those happy, happy days of peace!” Day cried, and put 
his arm round Cappy. “You little old Shylock! It renews 
my youth to meet you—and in the service, too.” 

“T’m doing my bit,’”’ said Cappy, with simple pride. “Run 
me down to the base hospital, will you, colonel? My car’s in 
the shop this morning. There are two cases of cerebrospinal 
meningitis in the artillery brigade this morning, so I thought 
I’d bum some disinfectant from the chief surgeon and mop up 


Cappy replied, proffering his hand. 
You owe me nine dollars and 


-my hut. The men congregate there, you know?” 
“Certainly, certainly. The devil take cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis. Come on over to my office and chin with me a while. 


I’m low in spirits. Remember, I’m the division quartermaster, 
and, if you’re good, I’ll give you that nine dollars and ten cents 
and loan you a car and a driver until your jitney is repaired. 
Here’s my particular purgatory,” he added, as the car stopped 
in front of the Office. 

They got out and entered Day’s office. No sooner were they 
seated than one of the latter’s assistants, Captain Austin, 
knocked and entered. 

“Colonel,” he said, “there’s hell to pay and no pitch het.” 

“There always is, Austin. What’s up?” 

“T receipted, in your name, to the Santa Fé, early this morning, 

. for six car-loads of animals. The freight-bill came in half an hour 
_later, but the disbursing quartermaster declines to pay it for the 
reason that his records do not show any requisition for animals. 
Do you happen to have such a requisition in your office?” 

Day glared at him. 

“Of course not!” he barked. “What the devil would this 
division want to requisition animals from the country at large 
for? Don’t you know that, when animals are required by this 
division, this office requisitions them from Remount Depot 
Number. Three-thirty, here on the reservation? These animals 

‘ should have been way-billed to the remount station direct. Send 
the freight-bill over to the commanding officer of Three-thirty 
for approval, and tell those Santa Fé boneheads to switch the 
six cars over there also. And tell the agent we won’t stand for 
any switching-charge, either.” 

“Very well,-sir,” Austin replied humbly, and went out. 
minutes later, he was back. Day looked at him irritably. 

’ “Well, Captain Austin—more hell, F suppose?”’ 

. “Yes, sir. I called up the Santa Fé agent, and he says those 
animals do not belong at the remount station. They came way- 
billed to the division quartermaster rs 

“Tell him he’s crazy, Austin, I ought to know my business, 
and I tell you I haven’t been buying horses or mules——” 

A sound, foreign to anything ever heard in a military can- 
tonment, made the air fairly quiver. 

“What the devil’s that?” Day demanded. 

“It’s one of those animals, sir,” Austin replied. 
be exact, sir.’ 

“A WHAT?” 

“A lion, sir. Some consummate idiot has consigned an entire 
circus to us. Six car-loads of menagerie, sir.’ 

“Has consigned ‘us,’” Day keened. ‘Where do you get this 
‘us’ stuff? He’s consigned it to me!” 

The weird trumpeting of Ali Baba and Sweet Marie broke the 
momentary silence that followed Day’s declaration. 
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“Elephants, sir,” Austin elucidated. 

Day took his tired head in both hands. A wild, unearthly 
chuckle—a cachinnation such as Satan might have indulged i in 
while toasting the soul of a profiteer—disturbed his cogitations. 

“Laughing hyena, sir,’”’ said the imperturbable Austin, while 
Cappy Ricks, pop-eyed with excitement, sat silently watching ., 
both officers. Presently Day raised his head. 

“My boy,” he said gently, “I’m sorry you signed that receipt; 
I’m terribly sorry. It puts us in hell’s own hole.” 

“Where do you get that ‘us’ stuff?” Cappy Ricks piped. “I 
thought you were the responsible party.” 

Day looked at him and commenced to laugh; and the more 
he laughed the more he wanted to laugh—and did. Austin 
glanced gratefully at the little K. C. secretary, for his chief's 
laugh augured well for him, who was out of luck. 

“May I offer a suggestion, Colonel?” Cappy went on, ‘I 
wasn’t always a K. C. secretary. I was battling in a world of 
second-story men while you were in knickers.” 

“T should be grateful, Cappy.” 

“Well then, the first move is to get this menagerie off your 
hands and back into those of the railroad company. That’s easy. 
You can allege that you receipted for the shipment under mis- 
representation. It was. billed as animals. In the army, time 
and long usage refer to a horse or a mule as an ‘animal,’ and you 
can prove that horses and mules are the only animals the army 
uses. This shipment should have been billed to you as wild 
animals. Therefore, you can repudiate the shipment.” 

“That’s a bright idea!’’ Day barked, and pressed a buzzer 
for his stenographer. ‘Take a letter,” he ordered, as a private 
entered, note-book in hand. “From Division Quartermaster, 
Camp Kearny, California, to Agent, A. T. & S. F. Railway Com- 
pany, Camp Kearny, California. Subject, Wild animals. Para- 
graph one. Referring to shipment of six car-loads of animals, 
arriving in this camp this date and recejpted for in my name by 
John Q. Austin, Captain Q. M. C., U.S. A., I have the honor 
to advise that, in the United States army, lions, tigers, elephants, 
hyenas, hippopotami, et cetera, are not animals. Mules, 
horses, and burros are, and also, where purchased and main- 
tained by company commanders for the benefit of their organiza- 
tions, cows, hogs, sheep, goats, et cetera. You billed the ship- 
ment referred to as ‘animals’ instead of ‘wild animals’; therefore 
this office repudiates said shipment as having been made 
without proper authority and also declines to accept 
delivery of same, even though receipt has already been signed, 
for the reason that said receipt was signed under misrepresenta- 
tion as to the true character of the goods offered for delivery. 
Paragraph two. This office disclaims responsibility for the pay- 
ment of the freight-bill on said wild animals. Paragraph three. 
You are hereby directed to remove said wild animals from this 
camp not later than one o’clock P. M. this date.” 

He looked up at Cappy Ricks. 

“You'd make good in civil life, where the going is a deal more 
slippery than it is here,” Cappy declared admiringly. “You 
know how to bluff, and you know the value of the assumption 
of an authority you do not possess.” 

“The devil I don’t possess it!” Colonel Day bridled. “When 
I give an order, Cappy, I mean it, and if it isn’t obeyed, some- 
body has to jump high, wide, and handsome.” 

“Tf I were that station-agent, I’d write you a letter you’d 
remember to your dying day. However, you’ve covered your 
part of the ground like‘an expert.” He turned to the soldier 
stenographer. “Shoot that letter out in a hurry, sonny. The 
colonel will sign it personally. Colonel, if you don’t mind, I'll 
stick around to see what the agent’s comeback looks like. If 
he’s worth his salt, he’ll knock you cold.” 

There was a knock at the door and an orderly entered. 

“The chief sanitary inspector desires to speak with the colo- 
nel,” he announced. 

“Show him in,” said Colonel Day. 
yelled. 

Major Jonathan Green, Medical Reserve Corps, entered. He 
was a stout family doctor, of unmilitary appearance but an 
aggressive personality. At the very outset of his medical 
career, Major Green had declared ruthless and never-ending war 
against flies, the principal conveyors of disease. He was famil- 
iarly known as “old Doc Green,” and was the arch-enemy of all 
organization commanders whose K. P.’s neglected to wash the 
kitchen ice-boxes thrice a week with scalding water and sal soda, 
or whose kitchens and horse-lines induced a fly to come and 
settle. His numerous battles with these fellows had soured 
him, and rendered him unduly belligerent in the performance 
of his duties as chief sanitary inspector. 


“Come in, Green!’ he 


- 
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“Go chase yourself!" Cappy shrilled. ‘1 took all the chances, put up all the cash, supplied all the gray matter, and did all 
the work, meanwhile relieving you of all the worry. Hence I shall retain all of the profits—and that's final” . 
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Omitting the formality of a salute to his superior officer, 
he leveled an accusing finger at Colonel Day and roared 
wrathfully : 

“Look here, sir! You'll have to get that dog-goned circus 
out of this camp immediately if not sooner. It’s an out- 
rage to permit such a stinking, filthy outfit to get in, in the 
first place. I tell you; sir, if an epidemic should break out 
and I should trace it to that circus, I should have no hesi- 
tancy in preferring charges against you, sir.’ 

“Ts that all?” Day demanded witheringly. ‘“ Now then, 
Major, listen to me. Attention! Salute!” Major Green 
came to attention and saluted. The colonel continued: 
“About face! Forward, column left! March!” 

Major Green, having had three months of military 
tactics at the army medical training-school at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, performed these simple evolutions and 
departed. 

Five minutes later, a motor-cycle roaring outside an- 
nounced that. Day’s letter to the Santa Fé agent was on 
its way. Ten minutes passed before the same sound 
announced the return of the orderly. He knocked and 
entered, saluted, and said, 

“Sir, Private Adams reports that he has delivered the 
colonel’s letter to the Santa Fé agent and has here, sir, 
the agent’s reply.” 

“That Santa Fé hombre is rather fast on his feet,” 
Cappy Ricks opined. ‘Let us hear the 
worst, Colonel.” Whereupon, the Colonel 

read aloud: 


The parade started. lt was headed 
by a massed band, followed by Ali 
Baba. gorgeously caparisoned and 
bearing, inan ornate howdah, Cappy 
Ricks, the commanding general. 


and the chief of staff 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA Fé Rattway Company 
Coast Lines 
Camp Kearny, Calif., June 5, 1918. 
From Agent, A. T. & S.F., 
To Division Quartermaster, 40th Division, Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Subject Wild Statements. 


“Ouch! Murder!” piped Cappy Ricks. ‘“T’ll lay you five 
to one he’s got you licked. Proceed, Colonel.” 
Thus enjoined, Colonel Day proceeded: 


1. I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of this 
date in the matter of six car-loads of animals consigned to you from 
Bakersfield, California, by one McCune. 

2. Note your reason for rejecting shipment, following acceptance. 

3. Shipment was not billed as wild animals for the reason that said 
animals are not wild. An animal—and in civil life anything that runs 
‘on four feet and suckles its young is an animal, the authority of the 
division quartermaster, Fortieth Division, U. S. A., to the contrary 
notwithstanding—cannot be considered wild if it has been born in 
captivity, if it is in captivity at the time it is alleged to be wild, or if, 
concurrent with said captivity, the animal in question readily and 
kindly submits itself to the attentions of trainers or attendants—in 
which case it is considered a domestic animal. 

4. You will accept this shipment for the reason that you have, 
through your official representative, already accepted delivery. 

5. You are expected to conform with the rule of this company, 
which stipulates that cars be unloaded and goods removed within 
twenty-four (24) hours after arrival. 

6. Failure to remove shipment by nine o’clock A. M., June 6, 
1918, will subject you to the usual demurrage charges and to the 
actual cost of maintenance of said shipment. 

7. A switching-charge of two and 50-100 dollars ($2.50) for diverting 


cars to Remount Station No. 330 will be made on each car so switched. 
A similar charge on each car will be made for switching them back to 
the side-track on which they at present repose. 

8. It is a matter of indifference to this company whether the goth 
Division, U.S. A., accepts this shipment or not, or whether it pays 
the freight and switching charges on same. 
division quartermaster, acting for the goth Division, merely transfers 
the charges to the personal responsibility of said division quartermaster. 

9. The undersigned knows his business as a station-agent, which is 
why he holds his job, and begs to suggest that it requires more than a 
division quartermaster to tell him where to head in. 

A. T. & S. F. Rattway Company, 
per A. J. McCartuy, 
Agent. 


The division quartermaster threw both arms aloft. 

“Ruined!” he cried. 

“Oh, say not so, Colonel!’’ Cappy Ricks struck in soothingly. 
“You’re never licked till you’re counted out. ‘Ruined?’ Why, 
what a way for a soldier to talk!” 

“T’m not a soldier!”’ Day cried bitterly. “I’m just a drudge 


isn’t it? 
Repudiation by the . 
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inhabiting an O. D. uniform, and I fight ‘everybody but the 
national enemy.” : 

“But—but—” Cappy sputtered. Day cut him short. | 

“No ‘buts,’ Cappy. The government is in the clear, and 
I’m stuck personally. If I pay this outrage with government 
money, some inspector will discover it when he audits my books; 
then I’ll be court-martialed and cash- 
iered. That is, if they can prove I 
did it with malice prepense. If they ‘ 
can’t, they’ll court-martial me ‘any- 
how, ‘and then reimburse the country 
out of my pay. And I figure that 
about one day of this circus will 
bankrupt a major-general. O Lord, j 
what alemontohand me!” 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ Cappy 
Ricks ‘retorted. ‘What 
you want to do with this 
lemon is to make lemon- 
ade out of it. I wonder 
where the owner is?” 

“Why wonder? . 
When he shows up, 
he’ll be a financial 
corpse. That’s why 
he consigned this 
circus collect.” 

He reached for the 
telephone and called ii 
up the chief of staff. 


“That you, Matthews?” 
he shouted presently. “Day 
speaking. I’ve got a circus 
on my hands down here. Lions and tigers, hyenas, bobcats— 
everything! They’re hungry and raising Cain, and Doc Green 
says they’re breeding flies. . . . Yes, yes; I said I had a circus 
on my hands. Six car-loads of wild.animals, and the Santa Fé 
agent won’t take them back again, because he says an animal 
isn’t wild if it’s domesticated. ... Ha, ha, ha! Yes; funny, 
It is not! Funny as a funeral. No; I’m not 
crazy. Wish I were. Yes? Well, let me tell you some- 
thing: I’ll- pay the freight on them personally if I have to, 
but I’ll be shot if I’ll feed:the brutes. I’m the division quarter- 


- master, but I have no forage for those elephants and camels 


and blood-sweating behemoths; no rabbits for the boa-con- 
strictor, no peanuts for the monkeys or ribs of beef for the 
carnivorous animals. . .. Sure! And there are about a million 
kinkers and bare-back riders and roustabouts, all busted, and 
starving to death and attracting flies. . . . It isn’t my fault. 
This outfit should never have been letinon me. . . . What?... . 
Say that again. . . . You want me to drop work this instant, go 
to my quarters, and have my striker put me to bed? Ha, ha, 
ha! That’s rich! You think— .. . Well, hysterical, then. I 
guess so. . . . Well, you’re the chief of staff, and an order from 
you is an order from the commanding (Continued on page 141) 
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New York is the gateway through 
home to you. And it is a gaver 


By Fannie 


Take the bead on 
the wine, the pit of 
the stomach-ecstasy 

of shooting the chutes, the reedy 
flexuosity of a dancer kissing the 
back of her head with her toe, 
the bone-cracking yell of a tor- 
nado in its sheerest hypotenuse 
of descent, a perfume set to 
music, the tickling syncopation of 
jazz band against the unscratch- 
able inner -ear, the lights of 
Broadway chasing each other like 
tails that have lost their cats, the 
pompon from Pierette’s mad-cap 
tossed over the gilded swiftness 
of Diana of Madison Square, an 
cight-mooned Saturn in saturn- 
alian mood; bounce all these gar- 
goyles of speech in a fireman’s net 
and catch again; write “S. R. 0.” 
with the cloven foot of a faun, and 
you have the hysterical paradox 
of the Vertical City as she stands 
to-day, crammed to her horizon- 
tal capacity of Standing Room 
Only, and not always that. 

It has been a season pitched in 
the fantastic key of the Cow- 
Jumped-Over-The-Moon and the 
Dish-Ran- Away-With-The-Spoon. 

Walk Broadway any evening between 
Forty-second and Fifty-ninth streets and be- 
tween demitasse- and theater-time, and, to 
lights that split the aerial champagne of the 
Rialto like pepping corks, watch a very incandescent cow 
jump over 2. very incandescent moon and a tabby cat of 
no less voltage juggle a spool. 

Climb the flank of a seagoing omnibus and ride 
A transport is nosing up-stream. The city throws up up the whitest, jammedest, gladdest avenue in the world, 

its hat and opens its heart under a Victory Arch of literal jewels that tinkle under sun- 
light by day and spray off incandescence when a battalion of 
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which most of the A. E. F. 1s coming 
New York than ever in its history. 
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five-thousand-candle-power search-lights tickles 
them by night. 

For Johnny, a Cesarian horde of him, has come 
marching home via New York and the Arch of 
Jewels. Youth holds the 
key to the Island, and 
there’s a hot time in the old 
town morning, noon, night, 
and in between. 

Apparently 
apropos of 
nothing at all, 
steam - whistles, 


Fifth Avenue, the most de-luxe shopping-section in the world 


The Ghetto, 
where the 
streets are 
boiling 


canons 
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sirens suddenly cleave the air— 
triumphant and _ ear-splitting 
streaks of glee that shoot upward 
through the noonday. 
_ A transport is nosing up- 
stream. The city throws 
up its hat and 
opens its heart. 
Ten thousand 
mothers’ sons 
of them moving 
up the bay! 
“Thank God!” 
is in as many 
mothers’ hearts. 
“ ’Rah! *Rah!” 
is the shout of 
the great over- 
grown school- 
boy of a city. 

Metropolitan 
life has become 
an exclamation- 
point. Conver- 
sation is carried on in 
explosives. “Ohs!” and 
“Ahs!” from. sightseeing 
cars. “Yum, yum!” from 
khaki as a pretty girl trips by. “Wow!” 
at a dinner-check. And that exclama- 
tion-point has been dramatized. The 
season’s plays seem more astonished than 
astonishing. What’ll we see to-night? 
“Bing! Bang! Boom!” “Oh, Boy!” “La, 
La, Lucille!” “I Say!” “Now, Uncle!” 
Human queues reach half a block from the 
box-office of the most casual successes. 
Plays that could not have survived two 
weeks of a less strenuous winter are now 
in their fifth and sixth months. Even the 
very good in drama, tucked in painlessly 
along with a crop of pink-crépe-de-Chine 
bedroom farces and whoop-it-up musical 
comedies, has shown a box-office profit. 

Crowds at the humiliating business of 
waiting their turn to eat bulge gleefully 
out of café doors. Stillwater, Texas; Yank- 
ton, South Dakota; St. Joe, Missouri, and Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, are sowing their wild table d’hétes. 
Youths with slim flanks and putteed calves and eyes 
slightly audacious with victory have come out of 
the Valley of Death for one good old jazz-band 
time of it before the valley of the Ohio or the 
valley of the Shenandoah claims them back again. 

It used to be, in those remote ante-bellum 
days, that New York’s floating population was 
equivalent to the city of Dayton, Ohio. To-day, 
that influx amounts to the entire population of 
Buffalo, pouring in day by day. Imagine, then, 
Buffalo daily packing its grips and arriving via 
the water-and gateways of New York. 

And this is just what the great maw of Gotham 
gorges and digests daily. A city swallowing a 
city with no more of a gulp than was the whale’s 
when Jonah slid down his esophagus. , 

For five years, these United States of ours, 
restless with tourists’ itch and bubbling with good 
old American pep, have been locked in upon them- 
selves, the arteries of foreign travel suddenly and 
relentlessly twisted close by the tourniquet of war. A nerv- 
ousness has set in—the indoor tension of youngsters shut in the 
attic for the fifth successive rainy day. 

The country is buying in New York, selling in New York, 
recreating in New York. The housing resources of the Vertical 
City—hotels and guests are taxed to capacity. 

The dearest city in the world is dearer than ever. High life 
comes higher; cover-charges, rents, aeroplanes, taxes, taxis, 
sirloin steaks, ballet-skirts, stocks, victory arches, and young 
lawyers are rising daily. 

Cleveland, arriving in New York on a business flier of twenty- 
four hours, taxi-cabs to his Broadway hostelry as per sixteen 
previous occasions. Is met with a curt, “Full up,” from a clerk 


© Newerarer 
New York's Chinatown 
winds sinuously off the 
hip of the Bowery 


who has accommodaied him on 
the sixteen previous times, but 
who now seems to suffer acute 
‘aphasia. Spends remain- 
der of afternoon driving 
from hotel to hotel; 
finally, about 
eight o’clock 
that evening, 
the bridal suite 
of a cross-street 
caravansary 
presenting 
itself, 

“How much?” 

“Thirty dol- 
lars a day.” 

Decides it is 

cheaper to 
spend the re- 
mainder of the 
night in the 
taxi. 
There are 
forty-nine first-class hotels 
in the quadrangle bounded 
by Thirty-fourth and Fifty- 
ninth Streets, Broadway, 
and Fifth Avenue, not to mention the de luxe bak- 
er’s dozen of gigantic business hostelries that cluster 
just off this golden enclosure and around the great 
railway terminals. Of the entire number, two- 
thirds of them at the present moment cannot ac- 
cept any more reservations within a period of eight 
weeks. 

One day this winter, when this very question of 
horizontal room threatened a crisis, the largest 
hotel in the world, the plus-quam perfection in the 
gilded art of modern hostelry, rose eighteen stories 
to the emergency, and, making the splendor that 
was Rome’s seem puny, threw open twenty-two 
hundred rooms and twenty-two hundred baths to 
the surge of transients against its portals. 

The city breathed out as if it had opened 
its belt an eyelet. But that night, up went 
the “Full up” slogan. Only a bucketful had 
been dipped out of the tide. 

‘ Next day, the Hotel Commodore, her 
splendid flanks not yet dry, threw open her 
twenty-seven layers de luxe of room—and— 

That night, the “Full up” slogan was on 
the lips of the room-clerks. Only another 
bucketful dipped up! 

And thus, like a pair of giant charlotte 
russes running richly down over their own 
sides, two hotels housing, respectively, the 
towns of Tarrytown and Ossining, were as- 
similated by the giant esophagus gulplessly. 

Churches, hitherto the last resource of fire 
and flood, have opened their doors to the over- 
flow. The pew has become a close runner-up 
with the billiard-table for the emergency se 
léve of a congested city. Nor is the acute 
condition confined to hotels. 

Strikes of tenants are no longer novelty 
head-lines. The apartment-house problem, 
like a great overripe tomato, has finally 
burst, redly, too, and with a show of Bolshe- 
vism. 

There are East Side anti-profiteering curb-meetings with the 
fly of a not infragrant missile or two. The Bronx, that giant 
section of cellular beehives where life is lived on the layer and 
behind the zigzag of endless fire-escapes, has been raised on an 
average of three dollars a month a cell, and its sidewalks are 
clegged with the household goods of those who will neither put 
up hor shut up. : 

Tne neck-and-neck race of supply and demand has been so 
spirited these past years that the almost total lack of house- 
building during the period of the war has very naturally brought 
about the bursting of the tomato. 

Building the world over has suffered a paralysis that makes 
reconstruction and construction twin necessities. And building 
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in a great city, with 
the enormous com- 
plexity of land val- 
ues, building-laws, financial 
requirements, crowds it out : 
of the class of individual enterprise Se 
into the Big Business class. And 

large bodies move slowly. 

There is a shortage in the city of about one hun- 
dred thousand apartments, and the year’s increase 
of population is about two hundred thousand. Fear- 
ful odds against the good old-fashioned Chamber of 
Commerce method of “boosting” for urban life! 

And yet what is the insidious lure of this vampire 
city? With sociologists gray at the temples over the 
crying need of decentralization both of industry and 
homes, with wise commissions sitting and sitting and 
sitting over the dwindling of the square-foot-per-city 
capita and the unbearable congestion of the lower 
East Side, the heart-beat of Manhattan is an exultant 
one. 

Are we downhearted? We are not! 

The face of the world is toward the light, and New 
York, rearing her superb head in the 
clouds, feels that quickened pulse of 
the brotherhood of man to man 
and wears her crown of thorns 
even saucily. 

Sociologically, there is 
undoubtedly 
much that makes 
metropolitan life 
unbearable. That 
mad_stamping- 
ground of the six- 
c’-clock subway- 
hour. Not even 
the gladdest Pol- 
lyanna could 
come up smiling 
from the moil 
and the toil and 
the sweat of it. 
Tenements that 
in summer sprout 
from every win- 
dow human fungi 
reaching for air. The high 
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sities plus the 
luxury: tax. 

Yet what slum 
street in all the 
world goes down 
so debonairely 
into its poverty 
as Grand Street? 
It is the logos of 
an East Side uni- 
verse that strug- 
gles for existence happily 


cost of living, dying, of mar- 
ried life and celibacy, of 
tenderloin and rump, of 
derby hats plus cloak-room 
tips, and of every-day neces- 


Trinity churchyard—a city of the dead guards its secret of immortality, 
and stenographers eat their lunch gainst its h 
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and in ten languages. Even 
the percussive roar of Second 
Avenue is only an overtone. 
Beneath the shadow of 
the (Concluded on page 164) 
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“Little lady waiting for 
you, Captain,” the 
night clerk said 


HE night clerk’s wink was extremely knowing. He 
spoke to Baird from the corner of his mouth, Broad- 
way’s approved fashion of communicating informa- 
tion that is quasi-confidential. 

“Little lady waiting for you, Captain,”’ he said. 

Baird looked bewildered. The last half-mile of his walk home 
had been given over to visions, great dreams wherein he played 
heroic réles on the stage of finance, and in which Eileen Elsing 
had the part opposite him. From his mind had departed all 
worry, all uncertainty. Even Blackmar’s late visit no longer 
disturbed him. There can be no great play in which there is no 
conflict. Blackmar supplied the opposition essential to confiict. 

But his head, which had been in the clouds, dropped until it 
stood only a few feet higher than the desk across which the 
night clerk handed him his key. “Little lady,” the clerk called 
her. Unused to Broadway jargon as he was, Baird nevertheless 
was subconsciously aware that when a man refers to a woman as 
a “little lady,” he means that she is, possibly, little, but em- 
phatically not a lady. 

His views as to what constituted gentility on the part of a 
woman had undergone radical changes in the last few days. His 
Donchester standards had been thrown by the board. He was 
not prepared to admit that those old standards were wrong, but 
he was assuredly not prepared to admit that they were the only 
right ones. Such an admission would be tantamount to clouding 
Eileen Elsing’s title to gentility. For she frankly did things that 
Donchester girls wouldn’t do. For a moment, he wildly thought 
that, for some incredible but delightful reason, it was Eileen who 
waited for him. But the clerk disabused him of the idea before 
it had really been planted in his mind. 

“‘A peppy brunette, Captain. The real jazz, I’d say.” 

“Where is the lady waiting?” asked Baird. He emphasized 
the word “lady” slightly. 

The clerk lost some of his easiness. He pointed toward a recep- 
tion-room. Baird wheeled and walked stiffly across the lobby. 

There was only one person in the reception-room when he 


entered. Boldly pretty, dressed rather loudly, there was some- 
thing vaguely familiar about her. She looked up with a smile as 
Baird approached. 


_ “Don’t recognize me, do you, Mr. Baird?” The overhead 
light gleamed upon two rows of very white and capable teeth. 


cA Mystery Novel—and More; a Love-Story—and More; by Long Odds 


By Arthur 


Somers Roche 


Synopsis HAT is honesty? And what is 
Op love? Can any man tell till he is 

ening GPleTS tested? Here, for instance, is a novel, 
which is by far the best Mr. Roche has written, based on the 
story of a man who meets a girl absolutely the opposite of every 
social, moral, and physical ideal he had—and not only falls in love 
with her but uses money not his own rather than be humiliated 
in her eyes. 

Mr. Roche’s fascinating story opens on last New Year’s eve, 
in New York, the last, probably, of the city’s wild New Year’s eves 
that have become famous—or infamous—the world over. They 
never could have been what they have been without the stimulus 
of alcohol, and without it they will not be what they have been. 

Captain Rodney Baird, just out of the army, is persuaded by 
Jimmy Ladd, a lieutenant who served with him in France, to 
defer departure for his home in Donchester, Massachusetts, and 
remain in New York for the New Year’s eve celebration. In 
Ladd’s party is Eileen Elsing, a frank, outspoken, and self-reliant 
young woman in whom Baird immediately becomes greatly in- 
.terested. But his ardor is somewhat dampened when he is given 
to understand that Sam Blackmar, a middle-aged man of wealth, 
quite lacking in refinement, who is also in the party, is the girl’s 
suitor. He thinks she must be mercenary. 

The incidents of the night include Baird’s putting a bank-note— 
in imitation of other men—into a waitress’s stocking. Later he 
discovers that its value was one hundred dollars, and that he is 
almost penniless in consequence. Also a diamond pin which 
Eileen has entrusted to him for safekeeping is stolen by a pick- 
pocket. 

It is two o’clock the following afternoon before Baird is awake. 
On his return the night before, he noticed that a small canvas 
steamer-trunk had keen placed in his room and now, to his amaze- 
ment, he discovers that it contains two hundred and three thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars in bills. Before he can recover his 
senses, Ladd arrives at the hotel for a late breakfast with him. 
Jimmy has had a quarrel with his father over his dissipations, but 
is sure of an early forgiveness, and he tells Baird that a place will 
be made for him in his father’s office. Baird sees a new future 
opening hefore him. He tells Ladd about the loss of Eileen’s pin, 
and his friend says that she will make him replace it. He believes 


“I’m sorry,”’ said Baird; “but I——” 

“Oh, perhaps you wouldn’t. Most of the boys who ate at 
Smithson’s would, though.” She tossed rer head with patent 
coquetry. 

Smithson’s! Baird knew the place well. ‘t was a lunch-room 
where Donchester’s busiest men gathered at the noon-hour. 
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that Blackmar gave it to her. Eileen has asked him to bring Baird 
to a hotel where she and Blackmar are to have tea that afternoon. 
Baird resolves to sell a lot he owns near Donchester and buy 
Eileen a new pin. He takes a thousand dollars from the steamer- 
trunk, and puts the latter inside his own big one. He will replace 
the money from funds obtained in Donchester before notifying 
the hotel people of his amazing find. 

When Baird and Ladd join Eileen and Blackmar at tea, the 
girl learns of the loss of her diamond pin. She takes Baird’s offer 
to replace it as a matter of course. Blackmer affects to make light 
of the mishap, and says that he will get her a pin almost like it 
which he knows is in Arabin’s jewelry store. Baird resents this 
attitude and arranges to buy this pin himself, although he is 
astounded to learn that it will cost thirty-five hundred dollars. 
He fears that Eileen would look down upon him if she knew that 
heretofore he has been a bookkeeper earning a modest salary. 

Late that afternoon, Baird departs for Donchester. The next 
day he visits his old employers. Their nephew had witnessed the 
incident of Baird’s putting the money in the waitress’s stocking, 
and they already know of it. Baird rebels at their criticism of 
his action and breaks with them. He sells his property for thirteen 
hundred dollars cash and returns at once to New York. 

Once more at his hotel, the Tramby, he is relieved to find that 
apparently nothing has yet developed in regard to the canvas 
trunk and its contents. That same night, Eileen calls him up. 
She invites him for dinner the following day. He also hears from 
Ladd by telephone. Jimmy has made it up with his father and 
has been taken into the firm. He tells Baird there will be a place 
for him in the office, and arranges for him to dine at his home and 
meet the elder Ladd. 

On the strength of this prospect, Baird takes three thousand 
more dollars from the trunk. He spends six hundred dollars on 
clothes, buys the pin at Arabin’s, and brings it to Eileen, who 
gives him a kiss when he fastens it in her gown. The dinner passes 
off delightfully. Eileen says she may marry him. But she refuses 
to be serious about anything. She dismisses Baird at, ten o’clock, 
and he meets Blackmar in the entrance-hall of the building, on his 
way to her apartment. This angers him. He feels that the girl 
is making a fool of him, and walks back to the Tramby indulging 
in unpleasant reflections. 


“Why, yes,” said Baird; “I do remember you now.” 

She smiled complacently. 
’ “T thought you would when I gave you a hint. Great old 
place, Smithson’s! I used to have a lot of fun working there. 
Of course”—and she shrugged—‘‘I’ve got a bit above that now. 
So’ve you—haven’t you?” 
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“Eh?” Baird was confused. ‘‘ Why, I don’t know exactly——” 

“Oh, I do,” she said airily. ‘‘Chumming round with Jimmy 
Ladd and his crowd is different from eating one of Smithson’s 
stews. 

She leaned back in the gorgeously upholstered’ chair in which 
Baird had found her. From her manner, Baird took it that she 
intended to stay quite a while. Resentment held him; there 
was certainly no reason why a waitress who had served him in a 
Donchester lunch-room should think the relation justification 
for renewing the acquaintance in New York. And at this hour 
and place. Yet, somehow, he felt nervous. He hid his resent- 
ment. 

“You are—working—in New York?” he ventured. 

She crossed her knees in leisurely manner. Eileen Elsing had 
done the same thing an hour or so ago, and modesty had not been 
affronted. But this girl managed to reveal the larger part of a 
plump calf. Her shoes, Baird noted, had evidently cost a large 
sum, with their black patent-leather lowers and white-buck 
uppers. 

She leaned forward, throwing open her coat—of some imita- 
tion fur, Baird decided. An evening gown, of pale blue, very 
daring in cut, gave hint of an opulent bosom. 

“*Working?’”’ she echoed. ‘‘W-e-ll, yes. I came over here a 
couple of months ago, Mr. Baird. Chorus. Show flivvered. 
A girl must do something. The waiters’ strike gave me my 
chance to earn a dollar or two. That’s where I saw you—at the 
Central. And that hundred you slipped me—” She lowered 
her eyes with an affectation of modesty. Yet the glance that she 
shot at him from beneath her lowered lids was shrewdly apprais- 
ing. Baird remembered her now. His own embarrassment was 
not feigned as he looked away. 

‘Why, yes, of course. Glad it was of assistance,” he said. 

She looked up now. 

“Oh, it was all of that,” she said. 

There was something mocking in her voice, something that 
set Baird’s nerves on ,edge. 

“A girl needs the kale to get started in this town,” she said. 
“To get her chance.” 
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“Yes?” He tried to be politely interested. 

“Uh-huh.” She nodded. “You can have the looks and the 
talent—everything, but—well, one thing, you need clothes.” 

“Yes?” he said again. 

“‘That show that flivvered. I was getting thirty a week, and 
was an understudy with opportunity. Well—getting another 
job in the middle of the winter isn’t easy. That’s why I took 
the Central job.” 

“So you said,” he remarked. 

“Yep. But the job won’t last. No good, anyway. Now, in 
the spring I guess that I can land in some new production. 
Only, I don’t want to wait until spring for a chorus job. I want 
something sure. I want my chance.” 

He eyed her speculatively. He thought that he understood 
now, and he could have sighed with relief. 

“T think I understand,” he told her. 

For a moment, their eyes met; then sparks flashed in hers. 

“I’m not so dead sure that you do,” she said tartly. ‘Get 
one thing into your head, Mr. Baird: I’m not that kind. I’m 
not asking any man to pay my bills. Not on the usual under- 

standing.” 

He waved his hands apart. 

“T don’t think that I do understand,” he said. 

“Tl explain,” she said tartly. “The same management that 
produced this flivver that I was in is going to produce another 
show this spring. I’m to have a place in the chorus. I don’t 
want it. I want a part. I’m good enough to have one, too, and 
they know it. But—I haven’t any influence at all. I know that 
I’ll make good in time; they’ll give me my chance later on, but— 
I don’t want to wait. If I had a few thousand to put into the 
show—do you get me?” 

“I’m afraid that I don’t,” he answered. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” she retorted. ‘‘I’ve made it pretty plain, 
I think.” 

Baird laughed. 

“But, my dear young lady, what makes you think that, even 
if I wanted to help you, I would be able to do so?” : 

“Poverty-stricken .young men don’t hand around hundred- 
dollar tips.” 

He smiled. 

“Tt was New Year’s eve.” 

She leaned farther forward. 

“And lots of things happen on New Year’s eve, don’t they?” 

Back with a rush came the uneasiness, the sense of panic, 
almost, that had been with him when first he entered the recep- 
tion-room. 

“T don’t think I understand,” he said stiffly. 
moist, and he felt color stealing into his cheeks. 

“I’m not sure that I do,” she said. ‘‘But—stopping at the 
Tramby—you were a bookkeener tor Robbins & Robbins before 
the war. And army pay don’t mount up very rapidly.” 

“Do you mind telling me what you are driving at?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know myself—yet,” she said. ‘But—next week 
I'll know a whole lot. Frankie Landers will be out then.” 

‘Out?’ ” 

“Of jail—Blackwell’s, if you want to know. Ten days for as- 
sault. Mean anything in your young life?” 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t know-the gentleman.” 

Her lips pursed. 

“Maybe you don’t. That doesn’t matter. What does matter 
: do you want Frankie Landers to know you?” 

“You’re rather cryptic, aren’t you?” he asked. 

“Meaning I puzzle you? Do I?” 

He essayed a smile. 

“T tell you that you do.” 

“And you aren’t telling all that you know.” She stared at 
him. “I can keep my mouth shut as tight—if I get mine.” 

He rose abruptly. 

dear young lady——”” 

“Holben is the name. Fannie Holben.” 

“My dear Miss Holben, then. I really haven’t the faintest 
idea what is behind all this. What I do understand is that you 
wish me to finance you so that you may acquire an interest in a 
musical play. But I am not a wealthy patron of the arts, Miss 
Holben. I’m sorry, but—— ” 

“You’re no patron of the arts, eh?” she said. “Very well. 
And I’m no blackmailer. But you can’t tell, in this man’s 
world, what anyone is going to be by to-morrow, Mr. Baird.” 

““And what”—he strove to keep his voice level—“‘what on 
earth would anyone blackmail me for?” 


His palms were 


‘made a big mistake. 
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“That’s what I’m not sure of, Mr. Baird. If I were sure— 
Well, have it your own way. It’s all right with me. I may have 
What’s the number of your room, Mr. 
Baird?” 

“My room-number?” Something sharp seemed to pierce his 
heart. No pain like this had come to him on that morning when 
his transport had been attacked by a submarine. He told her 
the number. 

“Would it help you any in getting my point of view if I told 
you that Frankie Landers had the next room—on New Year’s 
eve?” 

That his face was glowing, he knew. 
fixed upon hers. 

“You still speak in riddies, Miss Holben.. If you were more 
definite, if I knew what you meant, I might be angry, but——.”’ 

“But you aren’t? Well, it’s kind of you. I’ll say that much,” 
she said. She rose abruptly to her feet and shook down the 
folds of her gown. ‘This isn’t an easy town to get by in, Mr. 
Baird. Not fora girl. Look at me—high boots with an evening 
dress. Do you know, lots of women will do lots of things for just 
a pair of the right kind of shoes?” 

“Men, too,” he agreed. 

“Ye-ah. Even your kind of man, brought up correct and all 
that sort of thing—give him the right bait, and he’ll bite.” He 
merely looked at her. Her shoulders lifted in an exaggerated 
shrug. “Oh, well, no harm done, is there, Mr. Baird? If I’ve 
made a mistake, no harsh feelings, eh?” 

“None at all,” he assured her. 

“‘And if I haven’t made a mistake, why—lI’ll be round again, 
Mr. Baird. I want to talk to you some more.” 

“Thank you. I—er——” 

“Oh, yes; I understand. You’ve seen all you want of me, 
but—maybe I haven’t seen all I want of you, Mr. Baird. They 
tell me that it’s possible to visit people on Blackwell’s. I’m 
going to pay Frankie Landers a visit.” 

“Ves?” 

“Yes. And then I’ll see you again. Frankie’s a hard ticket, 
Mr. Baird. I think that I’d rather do business with you.” 

He laughed; it was a fair rendition of amused exasperation. 

“There is some absurd mistake running around in your head, 
Miss Holben, and—— ” 

““Oh, well, let it run there. 
bean. Good-night, Mr. Baird.” 

She gave him her hand; her fingers touched his a moment. 
Before he could offer to escort her to the door and find her a taxi, 
she had walked away from him. Conscious that the eyes of the 
hotel clerk were upon him, Baird walked over to the desk. The 
snub he had administered to the man a while ago was still rank- 
ling. His smile was supercilious. ; 

“T think I’ve seen your friend before, Captain.” 

“Ves? An old acquaintance,” said Baird. ‘I haven’t seea 
her for years. Almost forgot I knew her.” 

Nothing was to be gained by antagonizing the man. More- 
over, there was information that Baird wished from him. He 
looked sly. 

“‘She’s rather pretty, you know.” 

“You said it,” agreed the clerk. ‘She could know me any 
old time at all. I wouldn’t swear to it, but—she looks like a 
chicken I’ve seen around with Frankie Landers.” 

“Landers? Frankie Landers?” 

Baird fumbled with his key. He pretended to hide a yawn. 

““Yeh—you’ve heard of him. One of the biggest gamblers on 
Broadway. Used to run a house in the Forties. Swell place. 
Quit it when the war broke out. Hasn’t any place now that I 
know of, though they say that he runs a stud-poker game once in 
a while that helps him keep the wolf away.” 

“‘Live here?” Ba‘rd asked casually. 

The clerk shrugged. 

“As much here as anywhere. Always has a room here. Next 
to yours, it is. But he’s quite a guy for parties. Hasn’t shown 
up since New Year’s eve. Nothing unusual in that, though. 
He takes his room by the year. I suppose that he’s easing off in 
some country town. He usually does that when he’s been on a 
big party.” 

“Maybe he’s in jail,” ventured Baird. 

The clerk guffawed. 

“Who? Him? Frankie Landers? Well, if he was, the papers 
would run a page about it. Jailed? For being drunk? Guess 
again, Captain. There ain’t a cop on Broadway or anywhere 
else in this town would pinch him. And if there was, all he’d 
have to do is tell the judge his name. That’s all. No; he’s 
resting up somewhere—-maybe in a cure. He’s done it before.” 
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But you can’t tell, 


in this man’s world, what anyone is going to be by to-morrow, Mr. Baird ™ 


“And the lady— you’ve seen her with him?” asked Baird. 

The clerk waved an airy hand. 

“T’m probably wrong. Just an idea, that’s all. 
can do for you, Captain?” 

“Nothing, thank you. Good-night.”’ 

“Night,” said the clerk. He turned back to the magazine 
that he had been reading, while Baird walked to the elevator. 

His lips were compressed when he began taking off his clothing. 


Anything I 


A weaker man, he felt, would begin making preparations for 
flight at once. But not he! To-morrow, he had already decided, 
he would hunt a place to live. Until to-morrow, his luck would 
not change too abruptly. And if it did! If some one claimed 
this money—but he had already thrashed that out. Let that 
some one prove the exact amount that had been in the trunk. 
The burden of proof that Baird had taken some of the money 


would be upon the claimant. e 
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He tried to think of Eileen Elsing. But hecould not. Fannie 
Holben had taken her place in Baird’s mind. How much did 
Fannie Holben know? Certainly not much, or else her blackmail 
would have been definite. How much did she suspect? 


XI 


DERRIBY’s is not unique. New York has other fashionable 
restaurants where the lights are subdued, the waiters noiseless, the 
orchestra soothing, the food excellent. But Derriby’s is older 
than most of the others. In the days when it was venturesome, 
fast almost, to give a private dance outside one’s own home, it 
was correct to have the function at Derriby’s. One who would 
have hesitated to engage the ballroom of a hotel had no qualms 
about arranging for the exclusive use for an evening of one of 
Derriby’s upper rooms. One explained it at first by saying that 


It took him less'than ten minutes to reduce the trunk to a mass of splinters 


_ party at home. 


it was so upsetting to the domestic arrangements to give a large 
Explanations soon became unnecessary. It 
was not needful to impress upon one’s guests the fact that one 
had a ballroom in one’s own mansion, for mansions began to 
vanish from Fifth Avenue with the approach of trade. Many of 


the most correct persons lived in apartment-houses. The newer * 


hotels got their share of the private-entertainment trade, but 
Derriby’s stood alone. Derriby’s was another home to the 
established ot New York. 

But, though the world knew of Derriby’s, only the initiate 
were aware that Derriby’s, in addition to being a famous restau- 
rant, was also a bachelor apartment-house. 

It was the merest chance that brought Baird there. He awoke 
in the morning thoroughly refreshed. The breath of danger 
brought him no panic this morning. To-night he would make 
arrangements with Jimmy Ladd for his future; those arrange- 
ments would enable him to replace what money from the canvas 
trunk that he might use. Let Miss Holben or the mysterious 
Frankie Landers rake demands upon him! Those demands 
must be accompanied by proofs, and—he would not worry. Only, ° 
he must move immediately. 

He did not know what sort of place he wished to live in, save 
that it must be an apartment. Hotels were not private enough. 
So he glanced through the ‘‘ For Rent” columns of the morning 
paper. One advertisement appealed to him. 


Bachelor going abroad will rent two furnished rooms and 
bath to responsible tenant. Exclusive location. Suitable refer- 
ence. Immediate possession. 


It was the “immediate possession”’ that drew him across 
the room to the telephone and made him ask Central for 
the telephone-number signed to the advertisement. 

A man answered. Baird gave his name. The adver- 
tiser gave his own— George Climsby. Mr. Baird would 
not mind giving references? ‘‘Mr. James McPherson 
Ladd, junior?” Climsby’s voice became immediately 
cordial. Would Mr. Baird care to come over at once? 

Baird would. Climsby gave him the address, and 
Baird taxied over immediately after breakfast. And 


some hotel, and Baird’s trunk was deposited in the 
Climsby apartment on the fourth floor of Derriby’s. 
Baird had intended to pay for his rooms 
. about eighty dollars a month. Yet his 
hand did not shake as he signed a lease 
which obligated him to pay to the attor- 
neys of George Climsby two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month for six months. At 
the end of that time, Climsby’s attorney— 
Climsby himself wis shortly going to South 
America— would sell the 
furniture, and Derriby’s 
could lease the apart- 
ment to whom they 
chose. 

The rent that he was 
to pay was exactly fifty 
dollars a month more 
than his salary had been 
when Robbins & Robbins 
employed him. It was 
sheer insanity, and yet-— 
the rooms were delight- 
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il. The furnishings 
Yj i were exquisite yet thor- 
YY oughly masculine. Four 
stories below the front- 
room w 


indows, Fifth Avenue 
stretched. Compunction, fear 
fell trom Baird as the door 
closed upon Climsby and he 
was alone in his new home. 
Life was a gamble. One who 
refused to gamble won no high 
stakes. And high stakes were 
all that made life worth the liv- 
ing. This address of his would 
mean money in the bank, he 
told himself. People were 
judged by the obvious things— 
their clothing their manners, 
their homes. It was unfair, 
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at two in the afternoon, Climsby was registered in - 
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“I'm a queer guy, Mr. Baird. One of these one-woman men. And what I can't get, I won't let no one else get” 


but—strangers had no time in which to inquire into the inner 
souls of other strangers. They took men for what they seemed 
to be, and he, Rodney Baird, would be taken for an extremely 
prosperous citizen. Which meant that he would be given con- - 
sideration, opportunity that would never have been offered to a 
Donchester bookkeeper. 

That he had just paid an advance of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, that his valet-service would cost at least fifteen dollars a 
week—not to have engaged such service would have been out of 
keeping with the part that he intended to play—that having his 
breakfast served from the restaurant below—Climsby had told 
him that this was a service rendering the rooms doubly desirable 
—would cost him a weekly sum beyond what he had ever 
dreamed, a week ago, of paying. Well, it did not matter. To- 
night he would know what salary he might expect from the Ladds, 
and in the mean time he would not fret. A man who started off 
in New York as he might start in Donchester was a fool. New 
York was for the successful; the successful were those who gave 
evidences of success. New York would be for him. 

Before leaving the Tramby, he had sent a boy to a stationer’s 
for paper and twine. Now, his door securely locked, he opened 
his own big trunk. From it he took the canvas trunk. He 
opened it and placed its contents within his own heavy trunk, 
which he closed. This merely “in case” the valet de chambre 
might unlock the door without knocking. 

The canvas trunk was not too stout. Baird weighed one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, and the drive that he could 
impart to his heels was powerful. It took him less than ten min- 
utes to reduce the trunk to a mass of splinters. It took only ten 
minutes more to make a bundle of the splinters, wrap them in the 
heavy paper that a Tramby bell-boy had procured, and tie the 
paper securely. 


Carefully he printed upon the outside: ‘John J. Pelton, 
Peoria, Illinois.” He eyed the bundle complacently. If there 
happened to be a John J. Pelton in Peoria, he would be rather 
surprised at the contents of the package that he would receive in 
a day or so. Baird permitted himself a chuckle. He picked up 
the bundle and left his rooms. _ 

Twenty minutes later, he was back in them again. The 
bundle had been expressed from the Grand Central. Te had 
given, as shipper, another fictitious name. The clerk who had 
accepted the package had been a near-sighted old man. He 
would never be able to recognize Baird in the improbable case 
that the pieces of the trunk were traced. Rather a clever fancy, 
that of smashing it. A man may carry a bundle, but carrying 


-a trunk arouses comment sometimes. He would never be traced. 


In a stationer’s in the Grand Central, he had bought several 
dozen large envelops. Into these he jammed the bills that he 
had taken from the canvas trunk. Fifteen hundred dollars he 
kept out, putting the money in his pocketbook. Then he put 
the envelops in his suitcase, which he carefully locked. 

A search of the classified telephone directory furnished him 
the names of a dozen storage warehouses. He selected the near- 
est, on Columbus Avenue in the Seventies. Suitcase in hand, 
he walked from his rooms to the elevator. 

A uniformed boy carried the bag to a taxi. Baird smiled as 
he tipped the youth. Twenty-five cents for having been guar- 
dian and carrier of two hundred thousand dollars! 

He held the taxi while he entered the storage warehouse. He 
was out again in ten minutes, and he breathed easily. His suit- 
case and its immensely valuable contents were safe. He scoffed 
at the thought that unpleasantly protruded itself into his mind— 
that his actions might be run down, analyzed. He shook his 
head. Impossible! 
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Of course, he told himself defiantly, as his taxi took him toward 
the Avenue again, he had not the slightest intention of profiting 
any more than he had already done. It would be his first action 
to replace the money that he had taken. No claimant had called 
for the money; there was nothing very wrong in using some 
of it temporarily. 

It was a line of reasoning, however, that he did not care to pur- 
sue. Definitely he had taken a step; only a coward would regret 
the step a moment afterward. That step would undoubtedly lead 
tosuccess. Noone would suffer by thestep. Not a-penny would 
be lost to the owner of the money that had so strangely found its 
way into his room at the Tramby. In a month or so he would 
replace most of what he had taken, and—he wouldn’t- think 
about it. 

Almost opposite Derriby’s was a bank that kept open until 
early evening. He had his taxi-man deposit him here. He 
emerged from the building five minutes after he had entered, the 
possessor of a check-book and a bank-book in which the receiving 
teller had scribbled the figures, ‘“1500.’”’ Mention of Jimmy 
Ladd’s name and the fact that he had had an account in a Don- 
chester bank were sufficient introduction. 

He walked across the street and through the portals of Der- 
riby’s. It was not quite the tea-hour, but the musicians were 
tuning up. He glanced into the main dining-room. The polished 
floor, the rich furnishings—he must dine here shortly. 

Retracing his steps, he crossed the main hall and entered the 
grill. Not to quiet his nerves now, but, because he felt like it, 
he had the bartender mix him a cocktail. He sipped it slowly. 
He was pleasantly warmed by it, felt cheerfully inclined toward 
all the world as he ascended to his rooms. 


His own rooms! He wondered idly what the furnishings of the » 


place had cost Climsby. It was quite possible that, when the six 
months had expired, he might purchase them. Though, prob- 
ably, he’d want his own things then. Still, a chap could always 
be learning. That oil-painting on the wall of the living-room 
seemed rather good. A tyro could tell that. 

He examined the bathroom. It was quite large, big enough 
for a fellow to splash around without wetting the walls. He’d 
always fancied having the tub set in the center of the room. 

The heavy fixtures of the hand-basin—silver-seeming—the 
tiled flooring— He wandered again into the bedroom. A brass 
bed was all very well, but this narrow mahogany four-poster 
was—well, it was the real thing. 

He walked into the living-room and sat down before the broad 
window that looked out upon the Avenue. He sat there a long 
time; lights began to twinkle from windows, on automobiles. 
At last, with a sigh, he rose from his chair. 

Some one knocked upon the door. He opened it. 
uniformed employee. 

“Could I do anything for you, sir? Shave, sir? Lay out your 
clothing for the evening, sir?” 

Well, it was worth fifteen dollars a week to have even the part- 
time of so perfect a servant as this. 

“You might unpack my trunk,” said Baird, ‘“and—” He 
thought rapidly. Jimmy Ladd was motherless; there would be 
no ladies present, and the dinner jacket fitted better than the 
other. ‘My dinner suit,” he told the man. 

“Yes, sir.” The valet nodded. He handed Baird the evening 


It was a 


paper. 

The valet—he paused in the midst of arranging Baird’s be- 
longings to vouchsafe the information that his name was Gran- 
nan--started the water running in the tub. Baird began un- 
dressing. 

The tub had a shower. Baird was beneath it, disdaining the 
rubber curtains, when the telephone-bell rang. He shut off the 
water to listen to Grannan as he answered it. 

“‘Beg pardon, ma’am?” he heard Grannan say. Then: “Yes, 
ma’am. Of course, ma’am. Circle, two-two-four-seven-nine.” 

“What was it?” called Baird, as Grannan hung up. 

“A lady, sir. I told her you couldn’t come to the ’phone, sir. 


She gave me the number. I’ve written it down, sir. She wishes 
you to call her up.” 
Baird’s lips tightened. He rubbed himself dry. But he did 


not go to the telephone until Grannan had finished his minis- 
trations and left the room. Then he asked Central for Circle, 
two-two-four-seven-nine. He recognized the voice of Fannie 
Holben at once. 
“This is Mr. Baird,” he said. 
The girl laughed. 
“You didn’t make a very successful disappearance, Mr. Baird.” 
“T left my telephone-number with the clerk at the Tramby,” 
he retorted stiffly. 


“You called me.” 


Uneasy Street 


“Meaning that you weren’t trying to lose me? _All right.” 
She was quite friendly of tone, almost cordial. ‘Just thought 
I’d give you a ring, Mr. Baird. Frankie Landers got out this 
afternoon. I’m having dinner with him to-night.” 

“Yes?”’ Baird’s voice was cold. 

“T thought you might be interested.” 

“T can’t understand why I should be,”’ he told her. 

“Well, perhaps not. But I wanted you to know that, when 
I meet an old friend, I don’t forget him iight away.” 

“That’s kind of you.” 

“Oh, I’m full of these kindly traits. 
knew me better, Mr. Baird.” 

certain of that,” he said. 

“So’m I. Well, I just wanted to keep you thinking of me— 
that’s all. I’ve got a week in which to buy into that show, you 
know.” 

“Have you told Mr. Landers that?” he asked. 

“Oh, Frankie always wants to know exactly what he’s buying 
with his money, Mr. Baird. I shan’t talk to Frankie about 
it—yet.” 

There was a sudden menace in-her last word, emphasized by 
the fact that the receiver clicked immediately upon it. Baird’s 
face was white as he put on his hat and coat. 

Still—what did she know? Nothing. What did she suspect? 
Nothing tangible. She was running a bluff, and when he called, 
she had nothing to show. 

He looked about his rooms. He could live in Donchester 
and work for Robbins & Robbins for twenty years and not be 
able to do himself as well as this. One got nothing in this world 
without fighting. He’d fight. 

He switched out the lights and went into the hall. 
brought a silent elevator to his floor. Swiftly he was deposited 
in the hall on the ground floor. From the main restaurant came 
the sounds of the subdued orchestra. He paused a moment 
and glanced in. The huge reception-room was thronged with 
well-groomed men and marvelously well-dressed women. These 
were the rich who were used to being rich. 

Well, the easiest thing in the world to become accustomed 
to is wealth, as the hardest is to poverty. It wouldn’t take 
him long to become used to it. 


XII 


You’d like me if you 


James McPuerson Lapp, senior looked what he was, a pillar 
of the church, a subscriber to charities, and the head of a huge 
business. He fulfilled all requirements of the conventional 
picture of a financier, even to the side-whiskers. 

Only his eyes differed from the generally prevalent conception 
of the great financier. For the eyes of James McPherson Ladd, 
senior betrayed him. They were blue, intensely alive, but their 
dominant characteristic was mild good humor. They seemed 


.to find amusement in everything. Baird got the impression 


that the financier was secretly rather tickled than otherwise at 


- his son’s industrious sowing of wild oats. 


There are men who are always spectators, who sit on the 
bleachers or grand stands and cheer the participants in the 
games in which they are too indifferent to take a personal part. 
Baird conceived old Ladd as one of these. He had devoted 
himself strictly to his knitting. He had been a faithful hus- 
band and a generous father. 

But his son Jimmy had inherited considerable of the pro- 
clivities of the elder Ladd’s grandfather, who had established a 
fur trade in Canada and had ventured in teas and spices from 
the Orient. It seemed to Baird that old Ladd recognized that 
Jimmy’s wildness had simply been the urge of stirring blood. 

A dignified butler passed round cocktails in the library, 
whither Baird had been conducted on his arrival. 

“Father,” demanded Jimmy, “how can you tempt me? 
Knowing that I have sworn the great vow——” 

The blue eyes of the senior Ladd twinkled. Baird read the 
tremendous pride in the son in those mild eyes. 

“‘James,”’ said the father, “I have exacted no pledges. I have 
asked nothing. It is true’—and he smiled at Baird—‘that I 
am venturing an occasional prayer to Fate that I will be spared 
the agony of reading of my own bankruptcy in the papers some 
morning, but—no pledges, my son. There is only one reason 
for’ the making of a pledge—the opportunity it affords for 
breaking it.” 


“A quaint philosophy, father. A sweet, benign philosophy. 


Almost you tempt me; but—I’m off the stuff, your reverence.” 
Ladd shook his head at the butler, who fought desperately to 
iron out his grin. 


(Continued on page 106) 


A ring. 
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“And even if I can't love you, David, I will honor you and obey you" 


heir Unexpected Bliss 


A story that worked out in a manner 
which surprised everybody — but none 
more than the two people most concerned 


HE guests went as if from a funeral. They spoke in 
lowered voices of a bride white as death, of a groom 
almost old enough to be her father; they spoke also 

, of her real father, and some of them said that he ought 
to be shot for doing what he had done. 

“Of course he forced her into it,” they said, “he and that old 

cat of a mother; of course she didn’t have to do it; thank God, 
in this free country, girls are free to please themselves! But 
Leslie—oh, she was so sweet and gentle!—she just couldn’t say, 
‘No,’ with her father’s financial honor at stake. Honor! Humph! 
Where’s his any kind of honor now? Wonder what he got for 
her—cash down?” 
_ So far as the footman whose business it was to put the guests 
into their motors knew, Leslie’s parents were the last to go. They 
were very solemn. Leslie’s reserve had broken down. She had 
wept and clung to them. They had been glad to get away. It 
had been a very trying occasion. 


By Gouverneur Morris 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


“Tt isn’t as if we had forced this on her,” Leslie’s father com- 
mented, the need of self-justification strong upon him, “T took 
her frankly into my confidence and explained the circumstances, 
I didn’t even urge her to marry Windham. I simply told her that, 
if she did happen to marry him, he would probably go to great 
lengths sooner than see his father-in-law go through bankruptcy. 
But I distinctly told her that her happiness came first in my 
eyes.’ 

“T told her,” Leslie’s mother put in, “that love isn’t every- 
thing, and that I believed, if she would put her romantic fancies 
aside and marry this man, she would, througk position and 
wealth, soon find herself in a state of great comfort and content- 
ment. But I never urged the marriage—or tried to coerce her 
in any way. I distinctly told her that her happiness was the 
first thing to consider, and never mind about you and me.” 
“People are saying things.” 
“What does that matter if our consciences are clear?” 
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So they spoke boldly, and not for the first or last time, in 
self-justification, and each knew that the other lied. 

“Well,” said the father, after a time, “no need to worry any 
more. What’s done can’t be undone. ‘Those whom God hath 
joined together—’ And something tells me that she has done a 
wise, good thing for herself and that she will be happy.” 

“Tt was a_ beautiful 
wedding. All those old 
church vestments on the 
stair railing and around 
the stair well. I never 
saw anything so gorgeous 
in my life. And _ the 
Sowers! 1 do think it’s 
the cleverest idea to have 
the guests go away and 
the happy pair stay right 
on in the house where 
they are going to live. 
You didn’t go up-stairs? 
Unless you actually poke 
your head out ot Leslie’s 
bedroom windows, you 
might think you were at 
sea. It is wonderful! 
Even Leslie has not seen 
her rooms yet. She thinks 
she has had all her pres- 
ents, but, my dear, the 
best are yet to come. 
The toilet articles are all 
of solid gold. There isa 
jewel-box on the dressing- 
table filled with ali sorts 
of wonderful jewels that 
she knows nothing about. 
She can’t help being 
happy with all Wind- 
ham’s imagination and 
devotion surrounding her’ 
and sheltering her-——” 

. “Thad some words with 
young Stephen Court- 
ney,” interrupted the 
bride’sfather “He man- 
aged to make himself ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant.” 

“What did he say to 
you?” 

“To consider my debt 
tohim canceled He said 
that my money is too 
dirty for a decent man to 
touch.” 

“The insolent puppy! 
Does he care for Leslie, 
too? Why, hecan’t! He’s 
been abroad for over a 
year. He landed only 
this morning. He spoke 
to me civilly enough.” 

“You are a woman.” 

“A nice husband he’d 
have made for Leslie— 
harum-scarum, no- 
account, romantic young 
nincompoop!” 


Il 


‘But the dinner did end, and Windham’s old butler withdrew 
silently. 

Windham leaned his elbows on the table. 

“Leslie,” he said, “what shall we do to-morrow?” 

“Oh,” she said, with a smile that had its pathos, “haven't wy 
that all arranged, too?” 


Leste had changed to. ~~ 
an afternoon dress, and 
later to a tea-gown. She : 
and Windham had dined on the terrace, which overlooked salt 
water. She had thanked him for all the wonderful things in her 
rooms, the half of which she had not had time to examine. He 
had keen very quiet and gentle. He was not a talkative man, 
and there had been long silences. Leslie had tried very hard to 
be at her ease. She had not succeeded. There were moments 
in which fear surged in her and almost resulted in sudden col- 
lapse. She wished that it was already to-morrow; in the same 
moment of time, she wished that dinner would never end. 


“I am not your darl 


ing, Steve. I am horribly frightened and upset. I don't know 


“Subject to changes, Leslie. You told me once that you had 
never learned to drive a car, and that you were dying to. Is 
that a fact?” 

Her eyes brightened. 

“You remember everything!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ It’s wonderful!” 

“There’s a little runabout in the garage,” he said, “that is a 
beauty. I think that, when you get the hang of it, you will 
feel free as a bird, even if you are married. It’s too cold for you 
here. Shall I fetch a wrap, or shall we go indoors?” 
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Gouverneur Morris 


She rose without answering, and led the way through a French 
window into the less formal drawing-room. 

“Tt’s magic,” she said, “how they’ve cleaned up after the wed-. 
ding. You must have wonderful servants.” 

“We have some excellent servants,” he smiled. 

“Of course—we,” she said. “I can’t get used to it.” 


what to do. Won't you please go away. Oh, suppose he were 

“T thought that such writing as you didn’t do in your up-stairs 
sitting-room, you would very likely do in here. Come over to 
this table.” He pulled open a drawer. “Stationery,” he said. 
“Tt may not be what you like; but it’s the kind you have written 
to me on, and I went by that—except, of course, for the new 
monogram.” 

“And what is this great red book?” 

“Checks,” he said. “They are numbered and have your 
name on them. It’s locked, you see. The key is in this 


to find you!” 


drawer. The businesslike volume that it is lying on is your 
bank-book.” 

“Don’t tell me,” she said, “that, on top of all the other things, 
you have given me a bank-account too?” 

“Everything I have is yours,” he explained, “but it’s 
more convenient to have some of it in the quickest and 
most available form.” 

He opened the bank- 
book and showed her the 
deposit that stood in her 
name. 

“But,” she said, “you 
always pay for every- 
thing and smother me 
with presents— How 
am I ever to spend five 
thousand dollars?” 

He chuckled. 

“That amount will be 
placed to your credit 
every month,” he said, 
“and I needn’t know how 
you spend it. When you 
are hard up, tell me.” 

“*Hard up!’ Do you 
know, I never really 
thought a whole lot about 
myself, but I begin to feel 
positively important.” 

“Ever since I first saw 
you,” he said quietly, 
“nothing in this world 
has seemed to me of the 
slightest importance ex- 
cept you.” 

And that speech, some- 
how, for a sudden liquid 
fire had appeared in his 
eyes, brought them into 
an awkward.silence. She 
turned from the writing- 
table and added to the 
awkwardness by throw- 
ing a glance at the clock 
on the mantelpiece. The 
hands marked a quarter 
to ten. 

Her heart -fluttering, 
Leslie said the first thing 
that came into her head. 

“T do wish that I could 
even see the little run- 
about before to-morrow.” 

“Could you walk to 
the garage in-those?” He 
was laughing at her ‘slip- 


TS. 

It was half-past ten 
when they returned from 
the garage. Her hand 
rested on his arm. They 
had spoken of the stars 
and the fireflies. 

_ They entered the house 
by the main door, and, 
at the foot of the stair, 
so recently smothered in 
gorgeous church émbroid- 
eries, he stopped abruptly 
and straightened his 
crooked arm so that her 
hand dropped from it. 

“Tt’s been a long day 
for you, my dear,” he said. “If you need your maid, ring for 
her. I’ll come to say good-night before you go to sleep.” She 
looked almost like a child, and beside the love and passion in the 
man’s heart there was a great tenderness and pity. “You didn’t 
wish to marry me,” he said gravely. “Are you as unhappy as 
you thought you were going to be?” 

“No, David,” she said bravely, and he thrilled at the sound 
of his name. She had always fought so shy of calling him by it. 
For a few moments, she looked him steadily in the eyes. Then 
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me, would go away with me. Y. 
And if you pt be this Windham’s wae 
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reached her boudoir, she did not for her maid. cared for somebody very much. So please go away, 
her face in don’t worry about me. guess I don't amount to much, and I's 
ber not 


that doesn’t matter. y only thought you. » My poor “If you i2 away—if you wait here and— 


“T am not darling, Steve. I am horribly frightened and —follow my husband. So you see it’s no use your doing anything.” 
te de. Won't you please go away? He took two steps toward the bedroom. 
Oh he were to find you!” “You'll do no such thing,” he said. 


“He will find me—that is, unless you'll come away with me “You couldn’t find it,” she said. 

i The young man frowned heavily. 

*“Oh, I don't think there’s ever any happiness in being dis- “TI believe you are just like every other girl at heart,” he said. 
“Anything for money. He’s gi j and thi 
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With a suddea 

“§ won’t fake a chance for happiness,” he said grimly, strength and quickness that took him w by surprise, she 

“What do you mean? You give me a chance!” her bedroom, and locked the behind her. 


Wd 


time coming, but come it will, and you will be grateful to me for short, turned like a cat, and sought an by the 

having started it on its way. You will have to go through shock stair that opened on the terrace. He was just in time. 

and horror and scandal to meet it. But these things will pass. “What a dreadful thing a wedding is!” thought Windham, 
t 


And will wake up some morning to realize that are young as he entered his wife’s boudoir. “ odor of stale cigarettes 

and beautiful and rich and free and innocent of all that has and flat champagne has penetrated even to this sanctuary.” 
and—and that you have never really been married— t 

and then, some day, love will come to you and you will be happy. About 2 pie, Re Bate Windhams, looking not unlike 


And I shall have given you your chance.” a and groom themselves, were on their way home from a; 
It seemed to her that there was madness in the young man’s _ wedding. appeared to be on terms of the utmost case and: 
eyes. And when she spoke. it was with great distinctness. naturalness. And it seemed as if marriage must have succeeded 


“Tell me,” she said. “just what it is that you are going todo?” with them. For some time. Mrs. Windham’s eyes had bees 
“When the Beast.” said Courtney, “passes that door, I shall twinkling as if from some inner merriment, and this rose pret 
save Beauty with this.” He drew a heavy automatic from his ently to her lips and came forth. , 
must tell you about Courtney,” she said. ‘Did 
“If you don’t go at once, Steve, I shall call ——— notice how embarrassed he looked when I congratulated his 
you may t 5 t me other men.” 
The sooner the better.- When he is dead, I shall take some of “I don’t have to, thank heaven!” ; 
your new jewels and throw them about on the terrace and the “Well, once upon a time, Steve and I were great friends. 
y, to make people think that the murderer’s object had _I think he did have mashes on other girls once in a while, but I 
been theft. Unless you give me away, I shall not be caught.” was his queen bee, and he was always buzzing round me. And 
“Do vou think I am going to stand by and see my husband he was always talking about faithfulness and eternal love— 1 
shut down in cold blood, and do you think that i come to he talks that way to her—and altogether he belonged 
t kappioase in any such way 00 that?® in the age of chivalry wouldn’t quite do for a modern gitl. 
gas lock you in there—in your bedroom—and wait for He didn’t have any sense of humor. Well, finally I said that I 
here. You will not have to stand by.” : would not marry him, and he went away in a huff and stayed 
“Suevie dear,” she exclaimed, her hand suddenly on his arm, away for over a year. He came back on the day of our wedding 
“de be reasonable!” ; a : _ He thought it was a crime for us to get married. He really did, 
enough to stop this criminal marriage before 
“How do know it is a criminal marriage?” she asked, She sought and found his hand. 
with sudden tion. “How do you know I wasn’t keen for 
that case,” Windham, “pray continue your piquant 
? narrative.” 
laughing when I found you?” “You know, Davie, at tha! time, I thought so, too. And I 


not 
“How do you know that I don’t love " she said. “How thought so all the p-stairs after dinner. Well, I 
do you that I don't?” I got to the little boudoir. and began (Concladed on poge 110) 


Their Unexpected Bliss 
her voice small and tremulous, “I know that I “I came, Leslie, that did. But I know 
shail have everything that courtesy and insight can give me.” don’t. If you loved 
“ And love?” he asked. ; know what love is. 
“And that love can give me. And eve.. if I can’t love oa you never will.” 
David, | will honor you and obey you. And I will try to be a “I am fonder of you than of anyone else, Steve. I don't think 
clusct in which he had hidden during the departure of “Tell me one thing, Leslie: If a servant knocked on the dose 
and and told you thut Mr. Windham had dropped dead of hean. 
tensely to his breast. Struck momentarily numb with astonish- _ failure, would you have any hea Fo regret—of sorrow? Yoy 
ment and fear, she neither struggled nor uttered a sound. married him to save your fat idn’t you?—and for no other 
“] heard that they had sold you,” he said, “‘and I have trav- reason. Don’t you loathe and hate the very thoughts that brough, 
eled day and night to save you. I think that God meant you for you sobbing to your knees?” 
me—but he never meant that Windham should have you.” “Steve,” she said, “listen: In there I have some cyanide of 
— gy old and unmanageable friend of her youth, potassium. Never mind how I got it. I made up my mind the 
rs. ‘Windham recovered her courage and her voice. sooner than be Windham’s wife in anything but name, I would 
Groen bio anus ond anid, kill myself. You see, I have wild, romantic thoughts, too. | 
“Where did you come from?” said to myself that I would go through the ceremony, wait t®] 
“I've been hiding in there—waiting.” I was sure that father was saved from all his embarrassments, 
“What for?” . = come up here quietly, lie down on the bed, and—and just die.” y 
Bul ove each olner: UMN, Why Ne done thing hat you cant bear to give them up. You ve sold yourself, and 
What if your father did go down to ruin and your mother had to —_you are fighting to keep your ill-gotten gains. You don’t want 
= her jewels? Your happiness was too big a price to pay. tobehappy. All you want is to be luxurious. It isn’t true about 
yill you come? There's a private stair that opens on the terrace; the poison——”’ 
there are lots of boats just round the bend in the lagoon——” “Sh!” she said. “He's coming.” 
4 
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wift Lightning Answers the Call 


A new story of wild-life adventure in the Frozen North— by James Oliver Curwood 


IGHTIEST of all nature’s forces— 
mightier than flood and storm, hollow- 
ers of valleys, levelers of mountains, 
sculptors that have chiseled the fea- 

tures of continents—are Wuche Miskwame, the glaciers. Their 
appointed task is done. In the eons that have passed, they have 
crept over the face of the earth, slow, implacable, irresistible as 
the swing of the spheres in their orbits, fashioning an abiding- 
place for the feet of men. They have digged their lakes and their 
rivers; they have pounded and crushed and mixed the earth’s 
strata; they have directed forever the flow of waters—splendidly 
they have played their part as the last great working force of 
God in his magnificent achievement of Creation. And now, 
their work done—sisikoot-up-inao—they are dying. 

On the edge of the polar sea, its mission restricted now tod con- 
.tributing millions of tons of icebergs to the ocean each summer, 
lay Ussisooi—the Ice Chisel—a great, flat, slowly moving 
mountain of ice, giving up grudgingly its last precious secrets 
to the ocean—twice in three years the monster carcasses of 
mastodons. 

The sea-face of Ussisooi was broken and cracked, and filled 
with great caverns and deep fissures; in summer storms, the tides 
roared in it with a voice of thunder, and crags and mountains of 
ice broke off with terrific explosions and floated away to sea. 

But back of this ragged and fighting sea-edge, and at its top, 

. Ussisooi was level as a table. 

To-night this glacial plateau shimmered in the glow of the 
winter moon and stars. The aurora had faded out. Straight 
overhead hung that silvery mother-of-pearl heart of the sky— 
the reflection of the vast ice-fields. The temperature had risen, 
and it was not colder than twenty degrees below zero. 

In the center of the plateau, the soul of the dog reborn in him 


Illustrated by 


Paul Bransom 


after twenty generations of wolves, stood Swift 
Lightning, the throwback—until this night a leader 
among the white wolves and the greatest of them 
all. And close beside him, her beautiful golden 
body shimmering in the moon- and star-glow, stood Firefly, 
the collie who had wandered away from a ship frozen in the 
ice miles away. For a matter of hours, the miracle had been 
working in Swift Lightning’s blood—at last the soul of Skagen, 
the great Dane of twenty years ago, had entered into him, and 
his blood knew now only the thrill and the joy of matehood. 
Firefly, realizing little of what was passing in his savage soul, 
whimpered to him softly. : 

Swift Lightning answered with a caressing touch of his muzzle 
in the silken yellow hair that was thick upon her neck. Then 
he looked again off over the top of Ussisooi, the dying glacier. 
Seaward lay the endless fields of ice. Landward wete the great 
barrens, sweeping back to the rolling and broken tundras that 
formed the breast of the earth. Since the day he was born, almost 
three years ago, Swift Lightning had known only this world. 
He had lived in it, fought in it, grown to magnificent strength 
in it, but always there had been with him those haunting visions 
of another life which he had never known, and which he could not 
understand—his heritage from Skagen, the white man’s dog of 
twenty years ago. : 

And it was a white man’s dog—a white woman’s dog— that 
stood at his side on the top of Ussisooi to-night. Slim, alert, 
with the beauty of blood and breed in every line of her graceful 
body, Firefly was the living and breathing embodiment of the 
dreams and strange yearnings that had made Swift Lightning 
unlike all his brethren of the white-wolf packs. Her memories 
were still vivid. Only yesterday, it seemed, she had felt the 
caress of a woman’s soft white hands thousands of miles south— 
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a woman in whose face there was grief and yet pride, 
sorrow and yet love—on that day when the master 
had taken her away to the big ship. Then they had 
come north—she and the master—north into an emp- 
ty and frozen world; and the master had changed 
her name to Firefly, because that was his pet name 
for the woman. And now, a few miles up the coast, 
was the big cairn of rocks under which her master 
lay dead, and the woman—the mistress she had wor- 
shiped—was thousands of miles away, hoping and 
dreaming and praying—and did not know. Of the 
woman, Firefly thought only as one thinks of a great 
desire. She was living, waiting, calling —somewhere 
off there! 

Firefly shivered as she stood with her shoulder 
against Swift Lightning’s. In the soft whimpering 
of her voice was questing—and uncertainty. . The 
gentle throat-sounds she made for him tensed Swift 
Lightning’s muscles to the hardness of steel. This 
was his world. He understood it. He knew that 
to.live meant to fight. All his life he had fought— 
and killed. And he wanted to fight something again 
—now! The desir~ boiled in his blood. He was 
fired by the heroic .nspirations of a young gallant 
escorting a timid and pretty girl through a rough 
crowd. In the overwhelming exuberance of these 
first hours of his honeymoon, he wanted to show 
himself off. And, in his environment, the one best 
way to “show off” was to lick something or kill 
something. Less than two hours ago he had had an 
encounter with Wapusk, the great polar bear. But 
he was not satisfied with his defensive fight against 
Wapusk. So he pranced a few yards away from Fire- 
fly, his head stiff and erect, his crest like a brush, 
his step springy and challenging. 

“Take a look at me, Firefly,” he seemed to say. 
“T’m not afraid of anything on earth—not even of 
Wapusk. I can lick any wolf that ever walked. I 
can run farther and faster than any other wolf in the 
world. If you say so, I’ll go back and lick Wapusk 
himself!’ 

And Firefly looked. She was fascinated by this 
savage and magnificent beast who paraded before 
her. She ran to him and yipped approvingly, and 
stared with him off into nothingness. ° 

The blood swelled in Swift Lightning’s veins until 
he was almost ready to pop. Why couldn’t some- 
thing turn up, he wondered... He ran back to the 
crack up which they had crawled to the top of 
Ussisooi and snarled. Right then he would have wel- 
comed the appearance of Wapusk himself.. But 
Wapusk, at that very moment, was having a time 
of his own. Even as Swift Lightning and Firefly 
stood at the edge of the fissure, they heard a pande- 
monium of sound from the far end of Ussisooi—the 
howling of dogs, human yells, the roaring of Wapusk. 
For a moment or two, Swift Lightning listened. Then 
he flattened his ears and set off at 2 trot toward the 
sounds, whining for Firefly to follow him. They had 
covered two or three hundred yards when the surface 
of the Ice Chisel began to slope toward the sea. Down this 
slope Swift Lightning went more cautiously until he came to 
the sharp edge of a precipitous fall of fifty’or sixty feet. . Firefly 
crowded against him, and they looked down. 

Out of the starlit and moon-filled cup of the glacier below then 
rose a hideous turmoil of battle. Distinctly they could see the 
fighters—the great white form of Wapusk, a dozen dogs, and the 
swiftly moving shadows of Eskimo hunters. Instinctively, 
forgetting his yearning for an opportunity to display his own 
prowess, Swift Lightning crouched flat on his belly. Firefly 
stood up, clearly outlined against the rim of the glacier-top, 
paralyzed by what she saw. There were three men. They were 
shrieking and yelling and darting in and out among the attack- 
ing malemiuts, the steel points of their long spears flashing like 
silver arrows. Wapusk, with the wall of the ice-mountain be- 
hind him, was putting up a tremendous fight. 

One of the hunters leaped in; a spear flashed. With a roar, 
Wapusk swung toward the enemy who had made the thrust, 
and in that off-guard moment a second figure leaped in, and 
a still deadlier stroke caught him back of his giant shoulder. 

Still the old bear rose up and flung himself among the dogs. 
He had ceased to roar. Choking sounds filled his throat. A 


A killer all his life, a wanderer on 


killer all his life, a wanderer on land, an eater even of human 
flesh, retribution at last had fallen upon him. With fresh spears. 
the Eskimo closed in, and Wapusk struck blindly and weakly. 
Then came the moment when he no longer swept aside the dogs 
He rolled over. The sounds in his throat died away, and, using 
the shafts of their spears as clubs, the hunters drove the dogs 
away from him. Wapusk was dead. 

During that epic fight below her, Firefly had hardly seemed 
to breathe. Within her, the visions and memories of another 
world were dissolving into the grim realities of the present Even 
on the ship she had been sheltered and petted. And now she 
beheld death under the stars and the moon. 

Looking up, one of the hunters saw Firefly silhouetted 
against the sky. In their excitement, even the dogs had not 
noticed her. The hunter stooped. Then he stood up, his 
arm swung back, shot forward, and one of the shimmering 
assagai-like spears hissed through the air. The steel barb of it 
struck the ice a dozen inches under Firefly’s feet. That 
much higher, and it would have pierced her. The ring of 
the steel, the fall of the shaft, and the movement below 


Toused her instantly to a sense of danger, and she sprang back. 
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In the same moment, Swift Lightning joined her, and led her 
away at a trot. 

What they had witnessed was not to him a tragedy. It was 
merely a killing, the most common of all happenings in this 
world of his. He did not feel Firefly’s emotions, for he was neither 
afraid nor shocked. He was disappointed. There had been a 
fight, just the sort of thing he had been yearning for, and it had 
been impossible for him to play a part in it. That was the dis- 
tressing thing to him about Wapusk’s death. As they left the 
sea-edge of Ussisooi farther and farther behind them, he swelled 
again with the desire to impinge upon this beautiful mate of his 
some proof of his splendid prowess. 

In this humor, he led Firefly to the landward edge of Ussisooi. 
On this side, the ice-mountain sloped down to the barrens—a 
long, straight hill of smooth ice, probably three or four hundred 
feet from top to bottom. Ordinarily, he would have been most 
cautious here. But to-night he was a very devil in his disdain for 
possible mishaps, and pranced up to the treacherous edge as 
though Ussisooi herself would dare to play him no trick. To Fire- 
fly, the shimmering slope appeared innocent enough. There 
was nothing about it that alarmed her. Looking at it in the 


land, an eater wen of human flesh, retribution at last had tdhin upon Wapusk, the bear 


glow of the moon and the stars, it seemed to her quite easy to 
descend. 

And then the thing happened. Swift Lightning’s forefeet 
slipped. The fore part of his body shot out from under him, and 
for a matter of seconds he hung on grimly with his hind 
claws. Then, an inch at a time, he gave way—and, under Firefly’s 
startled and wondering eyes, he started on his undignified journey. 
For a dozen yards or so he slipped like a sled; then a knob in 
the ice pivoted him sideways; he lost his balance utterly, and from 
that moment had no clear comprehension of what was happening 
to him. The last thing he saw was Firefly, looking down at him 
from the edge of Ussisooi. For three hundred feet or more he 
rolled and twisted and somersaulted, gathering greater speed as 
his journey continued. He shot over “falls” in the ice-slope, 
and the wind was knocked out of him. At times, he rode on his 
back, at others on his nose, and at still others he was whirling 
head over heels in the air. When he reached the bottom, he was 
like a sack of wheat clubbed out of shape. He stood up groggily. 
He was dizzy. There was a strange turning-round of things in 
his stomach. But he was not blind—and what he saw brought 
him to his senses and to immediate if unsteady action. His 
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had landed him full in 
the midst of a bunch of 
ss arctic hares. The big 
white creatures were 
stunned—paralyzed by his sudden 
appearance. Perhaps they thought 
him a chunk of ice. Before they learned 
he was alive, he had one of them in his 


jaws. 
He had caught the hare instinctively. His body, 
trained to certain things, had acted like a mechani- 
cal device. Now, as his brain cleared, the presence 
of the dead hare for the first time began to have a 
significance. Into Swift Lightning’s quick wit leaped 
the inspiration that the thing he had killed might 
be laid at Firefly’s feet as an apology for his sudden 
and undignified descent. His pride and his dignity were 
upset, but his spirits returned as he rose more steadily to 
his feet, with the big white rabbit between his jaws. He 
would return with it to Firefly. He would let her understand 
it was for that he had made his spectacular descent down 
Ussisooi. He trotted to the edge of the icy slope—and there, 
suddenly, he stopped. Again his plans went to smash. He 
heard sounds—a terrified “Yip, yip, yip!””—and he knew that 
Firefly was coming down to him. 
The hare dropped from his jaws. He stood motionless as 
the ice itself. He could hear her before he could see her—her 
frightened yipping, the pummeling and scraping of her body, a 
frenzied howl as she went over the first of the “‘ice-falls.” 
Then he sawher. She was descending like a huge yellow tenpin 
ball, and when she reached bottom—and whizzed past him— 
Swift Lightning grabbed up the hare and trotted toward her. 
Firefly, gaining her feet, was going round and round in a 
groggy circle. 
Swift Lightning pranced just outside that circle. 
“See here, Firefly,”’ he seemed to say: ‘‘This rabbit is what 
I came down for. I got it for you.” 
As Firefly steadied herself, fixing her eyes on him, he danced 
up to her. The next half-minute was the busiest half-minute 
of all his life. Without waiting to view the matter from any 
other angle but her present one, Firefly lighted into him with 
all the fearlessness of her sex. In those thirty seconds, Swift 
Lightning received the very strong impression that he was 
being massacred. Yet he was not hurt much. Some of his 
hair was pulled out, but Firefly’s upbraiding was, in fact, ninety- 
nine per cent. vocal and only one per cent. bite; so that, when 
the thing was over, Swift Lightning still was of the impression 
that he had received a healthy drubbing, yet did not feel the 
hurt of it. Not once had he struck back. In his amazement 
and helplessness, he had not even dropped his rabbit. These 
facts, at the end of the thirty seconds, were taken stock of by 
Firefly. She stood back and looked at him. Swift Lightning, 
with the big hare in his mouth, faced her patiently. The 
growl in Firefly’s throat softened. She looked away from him 
—then back at him. Swift Lightning wriggled his body. Fire- 
* fly deigned te wag her beautiful tail just a trifle. Then, all 
at. once, she ran to him and thrust her muzzle against his neck. 
With a whine of joy, Swift Lightning dropped his offering at 
her feet. And then, forgetting what had happened, they 
feasted together on the flesh of Wapoos, the hare. 


II 


TurovuGu these wonderful first hours of their matehood 
there was no method to the wanderings of Swift Lightning and 
Firefly. It was not until she began to grow tired that a defi- 
nite objective formed itself in Firefly’s mind. She had fol- 
lowed Swift Lightning deep into the barrens, even as far as 
the edge of the bad lands. The gieat plains thrilled her, 
and whenever she- paused to gaze ahead of her and listen, it 
was not the sea she faced, but always the south—the direction 
of the forests, of the sun, of warmth and light and home. 
But exhaustion turned her the other way, roused in her the 
homing instinct that recalled her to the immediate proximity 
ii : of the cairn of stones and the ship. 

No sooner had she headed toward them than Swift Lightning 
sensed what was impending. He knew that. the cairn and 


The last thing he saw was Firefly, looking down at him the ship were vitally associated with the existence and the 
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presence of Firefly, and he resented them. Swift-working 
instinct warned him that he might lose Firefly if she returned to 
the ship. Firefly, on the other hand, regarded the situation 
from an entirely different view-point. There were things on 
the ship which she hated, and she hated them more than ever 
now that her master was gone. Especially the wild malemiut 
dogs. But for many months the ship had been her home. 
Food and warmth were there, a comfortable bed, long hours 
in which to sleep. And she knew no reason why Swift Light- 
ning should not. return to these things with her. She had no 
intention of leaving him behind, and she had her own peculiarly 
feminine methods of persuasion. At times, when Swift Light- 
ning held back, she whimpered and whined and coaxed him 
until he proceeded again; at others, when her cajolery failed 
to budge him, she set off deliberately by herself—as if to give 
him up for good—and, in a panic of apprehension, Swift 
Lightning would very soon overtake her. 

In this way they came at last to the cairn of rocks, over 
which was a leaden slab on which were written the words: 


SACRED TO THE Memory OF JOHN BRAINE 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Diep JANUARY 4, 1915 


“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts; 
Consider your ways ” 
Haggai, Chap. i, 5, 7. 


And here, in one of the many wallows already made by her 
body, Firefly lay down. 

Swift Lightning lay beside her. It seemed to him that she 
was listening as if she was expecting sound from out of the 
cairn, and he, too, listened. For many minutes she lay watch- 
ful and intent. Then she rose from her wallow and trotted 
toward the sea. Swift Lightning followed her to the ice, and 
there he stopped. After that, a little at a time, Firefly urged 
him on. He was not the old Swift Lightning now. There 
was no longer the proud and defiant poise to his head; the 
springiness was gone from his step, the nerve from his body, 
Firefly was going back to her home—the ship. And he knew 
it. He could smell the ship; he heard men’s voices; the odor 
of dogs came to him. Ina last effort, he tried to tell Firefly 
that this was the dead-line beyond which he could not go. And 
still Firefly did not understand. She entreated him. Three 
times she trotted on ahead of him, and three ti: 1es she returned 
to where he lay like a stone-carved thing in the snow, his nose 
straight out between his fore paws. Then a fourth time she 
left him, and this time she did not return. 

And Swift Lightning waited—waited until his motionless 
body was stiff with the cold and the last spark of his hope was 
gone. Slowly he turned shoreward. Again it was his old world 
that lay about him. The beauty and the thrill of the night were 
gone. Once more it was a gray and empty chaos of gloom, a 
vast, illimitable space filled with a maddening loneli- 
ness. Never had this loneliness pressed upon him as 
in this hour—like a physical weight, like a thing 
crushing out all hope and desire from his soul. The 
Cree, wise in the tragic passing of his years, 
says that God was right in not giving to 
the beasts the power of reason, for with rea- 
son they would have exterminated 
men from the face of the earth—and 
it was that reason which Swift Light- 
ning lacked now. To-morrow, the next 
day, or the day after that held no 
meaning for him except as they 
existed in the present hour. 

And the present was black with 
the blackness and the hopeless- , 
ness of despair. 7 

He returned to the cairn oe 
and lay down in the wallow 
last warmed by Fire- 
fly’s golden body. He 
(Continued on page 121) 
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It took them less than a dozen seconds 
to pick up Swift Lightning's scent 
and to comprehend the'busi- 
ness ahead of them 
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This is the story of the 
earlier chapters of Mr. 
Chambers’ new novel, ‘ r 


HAT would be the reaction 
of the horrors of warfare 
on a highly sensitive nature? One 
answer to- this question will be 
found in the case of Palla Dumont, 
. a Connecticut girl who was com- 
panion to the Grand Duchess 
: Marie of. Russia, and was an eye- 
“witness of the murder of the im- 

_ perial family. 

Although deeply religious, this 
event causes Palla completely to 
-lose ‘her: faith in the guidance of 
the world by an all-powerful and 
benevolent: deity, and adopt a 
belief that the attainment of 
justice and: truth must come 
from a -power, within ourselves 
operating through what she calls 
the law. of Love—the essence of 
which'is unselfish service. 

Alone in the world and _possess- 
ing sufficient income, Palla, on her 
return to America, settles in New 
York and draws about her a circle 
of interesting people, most of 
whom she has known abroad. 
Among them are Ilse Westgard, a 
Swedish girl of superb physique 
and brilliant mind, who was in the 
woman’s battalion of the Russian 
army; John Estridge, who was an 
ambulance-driver in Russia; two 
Russians, Marya Lanois and Vanya 
Tchernov, the latter a pianist, and 
James Shotwell, a lieutenant who 
served in France. Shotwell's family 
has some social position and ex- 
pects him to marry Elorn Sharrow, 
but the young man falls in love 
with Palla. 

Pressing his suit, he discovers 
that Palla’s feminine instincts have 
been so transmuted in the fire of 
her experience that the normal aim 
of love and devotion to a husband 
has been replaced by an ideal of 


d 


love and devotion to humanity Pr 
at large. 
One day, he asks her to marry 
him. 
“Why, no,” she replies can- r 
didly; ‘I really don’t think we 
are in love—I mean sufficiently abc 
for anything serious.” cla: 
“Why don’t you think so?” str 
he demands. ] 
“I like you,” she explains. “I for 
like you far better than any man int 
I ever knew. But I do not care r 
enough for you to give up my eas 
freedom of mind and of conduct ; 
for your asking. I do not care ; 
enough for you to subscribe to bri 
your religion and your laws. I pec 
don’t believe in the law of mar- au 
riage, civil or religious. But I do “ 
care for you.” , thr 
And the most she will pledge mu 
herself to is a “dear comradeship.” 
The young man is puzzled by all 
this, but his ardor is not dimin- anc 
ished, and his hopes are not ] 
dimmed. clu 
Radical as she is, Palla naturally ser 
has no sympathy for the violence poi 
preached by many of the elements ] 
engaged in achieving the social heal 
revolution, and in the following y 
A study of Palla Dumont, the brilliant and fascinating heroine of “The Crimson Tide, in| 
whose normal impulses have been diverted into strange channels semination of knowledge in regard _ wh 
through her tragic experiences in the Russian revolution to the law of Love and a practical def 


application of its principles. 
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HERE was still, for Palla, much shopping to do. The 
drawing-room she decided to leave for the present, 
caring, as she did, only for a few genuine and beautiful 
pieces to furnish the pretty little French-gray room. 

The purchase of these ought to be deferred, but she could look 
about, and she did, wandering into antique shops of every 
class along Fifth and Madison Avenues and the inviting cross- 
streets. 

But her chiefest quest was still for pots and pans and china, 
for napery, bed-linen, and hangings, also for her own and more 
intimate personal attire. 

To her, the city was enchanting and not at all as she remem- 
bered it before she had gone abroad. 

New York, under its canopy of tossing flags and ablaze with 
brilliant posters, swarmed with unfamiliar people. Every other 
pedestrian seemed to be a soldier; every other vehicle contained 
a uniform. 

There were innumerable varieties of military dress in the 
thronged streets; always, it seemed to Palla, there was military 
music to be heard above the roar of traftic— sometimes the drums 
and bugles of foreign detachments arrived in aid of “drives” 
and loans of various sorts. 

Eagle huts, canteens, soldiers’ rest-houses, Red Cross quarters, 
clubs, temporary barracks peppered the city. Everywhere the 
service-flags were visible, also, telling their proud stories in five- 
pointed symbols—sometimes tragic, where gold stars glittered. 

Never had New York seemed to contain so many people; never 

had the overflow so congested avenue and street and square. 
_ it excited and fascinated her to see these eager, restless, mov- 
ing millions, swarming through the city day and night, always 
in motion under blue skies or falling rain, perpetually in quest of 
what the world eternally offered, eternally concealed—that in- 
definite, glimmering thing called ‘‘Heart’s Desire.” 

To discover, to comprehend, to help, to guide:their myriad as- 
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Palla, alarmed, caught him by the coat collar and dragged 
‘him, screeching and cursing, away from her friend 
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pirations in the interminable and headlong hunt for happiness 
was, to Palla, the most vital problem in the world. 

For her there existed only one solution: of this problem—the 
law of Love. 

And in this world-wide hunt for happiness, where scrambling 
millions followed the trail of Heart’s Desire, she saw the mad 
huntsman, Folly, leading, and Black Care, the whipper-in, and, 
at the bitter end, only the bones of the world’s woe, and a horse- 
man seated on his pale horse. 

But the problem that still remained was how to swerve the 
headlong hunt to the true trail, toward the only goal where the 
world’s quarry, Happiness, lies asleep. 

How to make service the universal heart’s desire? 
transfigure self-love into love? ; 

To preach her faith from the street-corners, to cry it aloud in 
the wilderness where no ear heeded, violence, aggression, the 
campaign militant had never appealed to the girl. ' 

Like her nation, only when cornered did she blaze out and 
strike. But to harangue, threaten, demand ofthe world. that 
it accept the law of Service and of Love seemed to her a mockery 
of the faith she had embraced, which, unless rooted irrevocably 
in freedom, was no faith at all. 

So, for Palla, the solution lay in loyalty to the faith she pro- 
fessed, in living it, in swaying ignorance by example, in over- 
coming incredulity by service, skepticism by love. 

“One for all; all for one!” She had read this on one of the war- 
posters. Somebody had taken the splendid guardsman’s creed 
and had made it the slogan for this war against darkness. 

And that was her creed—the true faith—the law of Love. 
Why not make it the nation’s creed? Why not emblazon it on 
the wall ot every city on earth? One for all; all for one—Love, 
Service, Freedom! 

Before such a faith, autocracy and tyranny die. Under sucha 
law, every evil withers, every question is unraveled. There are 
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no more problems of poverty and riches, none of greed and op- 
pression. The tyranny of convention, of observance, ef tabu, 
of folk-ways ends. And into the brain of all living beings will 
be born the perfect comprehension of their own indestructible 
divinity. 


Part of this she ventured to say to Ilse Westgard, one day, 
when they had met for luncheon in a modest tea-room on Forty- 
third Street. But Ilse, always inclined toward militancy, did 
not entirely agree with Palla. 

“To embody in one’s daily life the principles of one’s living 
faith is hardly sufficient,” she said. ‘‘Good is a force, not an inert 
condition. Sois evil. And we should not sit still while evil moves. 
For instance, dear,”. she went on, ‘‘the forces of evil—of de- 
generation, ignorance, envy, ferocity—are gathering likea tornado 
in Russia. Virtuous example, sucking its thumbs and minding its 
own business, will be torn to fragments when the storm breaks.” 

“The Bolsheviki?” 

“The Reds. The Terrorists, 1 mean. You know as well as I 
do what they really are—merely looters skulking through the 
smoke of a world in flames—buzzards on the carcass of a civiliza- 
tion dead. But, Palla, they do not sit still and suck their thumbs 
and say: ‘I ama Terrorist. Behold me and be converted.’ No, 
indeed! They are moving, always in motion, preoccupied by 
their hellish designs.” 

“In Russia, yes,” admitted Palla. 

“Everywhere, dearest. Here, also.” 

“T believe there are hardly any in America,” insisted Palla. 

“The country crawls with them,” retorted Ilse. ‘They work 
like moles, but already, if you look about, you can see the earth 
stirring above their tunnels. They are here, everywhere, active, 
scheming, plotting, whispering treason, stirring discontent, in- 
citing envy, teaching treason. And, Palla, your law is good. 
But not for these.” 

“What law for them, then?” 

“Education. Maybe with machine guns.” 

Palla shook her head. 

“Ts that the way to educate defectives?” 

“When they come at you ev masse, yes.” 

Palla laughed. 

“Dear,” she said, “there is no nation-wide Terrorist plot. 
These mental defectives are not in mass anywhere in America.” 

“They are in dangerous groups everywhere. And every group 
is devoting its cnning to turning the working masses ito a vast 
mob of the Black Hundred. They did it in Russia. They are 
working for it all over the world. You do not believe it?” 

“No, I don’t, Ilse.” 

“Very well. You shall come with me this evening. Are you 
busy?” 

The thought of Jim glimmered in her mind. He might feel 
aggrieved. But he ought to begin to realize that he couldn’t be 
with her every evening. 

‘“‘No; I haven’t any plans, Ilse,” she said; ‘‘no definite engage- 
ment, I mean. Will you dine at home with me?” 

“Early, then. Because there is a meeting which you and I 
shall attend. It is an education.” 

“An anarchist meeting?” 

“Yes; Reds. -I think we should go—perhaps take part——” 

“What?” 

“Why not? I shall not listen to lies and remain silent.” 


Palla desired to purchase silk for sofa-pillews, having acquired 
a chaise longue for her bedroom. ; 

So she and Ilse went out into the sunshine and multicolored 
crowd; and all the afternoon they shopped very blissfully— 
which meant, also, lingering before store windows, drifting into 
picture-galleries, taking tea at Sherry’s, and finally setting out 
for home through a beflagged avenue jammed with traffic. 

At the corner of Palla’s street there seemed to be an unusual 
congestion, and now, above the noise of traffic, they caught the 
sound of a band, and turned at the curb to see, supposing it to be 
military music. 

The band was a full one, not military, wearing a slatternly sort 
of uniform but playing well enough as they came up through the 
thickening dusk, marching close to the eastern curb of the noble 
avenue. They were playing the Marseillaise. Four abreast 
behind them marched a dingy column of men and women, mostly 
of foreign aspect and squatty build, carrying a flag which seemed 
to be entirely red. 

Palla, perplexed, incredulous, yet almost instantly suspecting 
the truth, stared at the rusty ranks, at the knots of red ribbon on 
every breast. 
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“Surely,” she said to Ilse, ‘‘these people can’t be Reds! 

“Surely they are,” returned the tall, fair girl calmly. Her 
face had become deeply flushed, and she stepped to the edge of 
the curb, her blue, wrathful eyes darkening like sapphires. 

A soldier came up beside her. Others, sailors and soldiers, 
stopped to look. There was a red flag passing. Suddenly, Ilse 
stepped from the sidewalk, wrenched the flag from the man who 
carried it, and, with the same movement, shattered the staff 
across her knee. 

Men and women in the ranks closed in on her; a shrill roar rose 
from them, but the soldiers and sailors, cheering and laughing, 
broke into the enraged ranks, tearing off red rosettes, cuffing and 
kicking the infuriated Terrorists, seizing every seditious banner, 
flag, emblem, and placard in sight. 

Everywhere automobiles were stopping, crowds of people hur- 
rving up, policemen running. The electric lights snapped alight, 
revealing a mob struggling there in the yellowish glare. 

Ilse had calmly stepped to the sidewalk, the fragments of flag 
and staff in her white-gloved hands, and, as she saw the irre- 
sponsible soldiers and bluejackets wading lustily into the Reds, 
saw the lively riot which her own action had started, an irresist- 
ible desire to laugh seized her. 

A little shrimp of a Terrorist, a huge red rosette streaming from 
his buttonhole, suddenly ran at her and seized the broken staff 
of the rags of the red flag. And Palla, alarmed, caught him by 
the coat collar and dragged him, screeching and cursing, away 
from her friend, rebuking him in a firm but excited voice. 

The police were everywhere now, sweeping this miniature riot 
from the avenue, hustling the Reds up-town, checking the sky- 
larking soldiery, sending amused or indignant citizens about their 
business. 

A burly policeman said to Ilse, with a grin, “I'll take what’; 
left of that red flag, miss;” and the girl handed it to him, still 
laughing. 

Soldiers wearing overseas caps cheered her and Palla; every- 
body on the turbulent sidewalk was now laughing. 

“D’yeh see that blonde nab the red flag outer that big feller’s 
fists?” shouted one soldier to his sweating bunkie. ‘Some 
skirt!” 

“G’wan, now!” grumbled a policeman, trying to look severe; 
“it’s all over. There’s nothing to see. Av ye got homes?” 

“Yip! Where do we go from here?” demanded a marine. 

“Home,” repeated the policeman. ‘‘That’s the answer. 
G’wan, now, peaceable—lave these ladies pass.” 

Ilse and Palla, still walled in by a grinning, admiring soldiery, 
took advantage of the opening and fled, followed by cheers, as 
far as Palla’s door. 

“Good heavens, Ilse,”” she exclaimed in fresh dismay, as she 
began to realize the rather violent réles they both had played, 
“is that your idea of education for the masses?” 

A servant answered the bell, and they entered the house. And 
presently, seated on the chaise longue in Palla’s bedroom, Ilse 
Westgard alternately gazed upon her ruined white gloves and 
leaned against the cane back, weak with laughter. 

“How funny! How degrading! But how funny!” she kept 
repeating. ‘That large and enraged man with the red flag—the 
wretched little shrimp vou carried wriggling away by the collar! 
Oh, Palla, Palla! Never shall I forget the expression on your 
face—like a bored housewife, who, between thumb and forefinger, 
carries a dead mouse by the tail——” 

“He was trying to kick you, my dear,” explained Palla, be- 
ginning to remove the hairpins from her hair. 

Ilse touched her eyes with her handkerchief. 

“They might have thrown bombs,” she said. “It’s all very 
well to laugh, darling, but sometimes such affairs are not funny.” 

Palla, seated at her dresser, shook down a mass of thick, 
bright-brown hair, and picked up her comb. 

‘:I am wondering,” she said, turning partly toward Ilse, “what 
Jim Shotwell would think of me.” 

‘Fighting on the street?” Her laughter rang out uncontrolled 
And Palla, too, was laughing rather uncertainly, for, as her recol- 
lection of the affair became more vivid, her doubts concerning 
the entire procedure increased. 

““Of course,” she said, ‘‘that red flag was outrageous, and you 
were quite right in destroying it. One could hardly buttonhole 
such a procession and try to educate it.” 

Ilse said: 

“One can usually educate a wild animal, but never a rabid 
one. You'll see, to-night.” 

“Where are we going, dear?” 

“We are going to a place, just west of Seventh Avenue, called 
the Red Flag Club.” 
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Then Palla called him. “Jim! Come to dinner at once. And wear your business clothes. . . . What? . . . Why, because 


Task you, Jim. Isn't that a reason? . . . Thank you. . . . Yes; come immediately” 
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“Ts it a club?” 

“No. The Reds hire it several times a week and try to fill it 
with people. There is the menace to this city and to the nation, 
Palla, for these cunning fomenters of disorder deluge the poorer 
quarters of the town with their 
literature. That’s where they get 
their audiences. And that is where 
are being born the seeds of 
murder and destruction.” 

Palla, combing out her 
hair, gazed absently into 
the mirror. 


“Why should not we do the same thing?” she asked. ‘Form 
a club, rent a room, and talk to people.” 

“Yes; why not?” said Ilseeagerly. “And, Palla, that isexactly 
why I wish you to come with me to-night—to realize how 
we should combat these criminal and insane agents of all 
that is most terrible in Europe. -And you are right, dear; 
that is the way to fight them. That is the way to neutralize the 
poison they are spreading. That is the way to educate the 
_ Masses to that sane socialism in which we both believe. It can 


be done by education. It can be done by matching them with 

club for club, meeting for meeting, speech for speech. And 

when, in some local instances, it cannot be done that way, then, 
if there be disorder, force!” 

“It can be done entirely by education,” said Palla. 

‘But remember—Marx gave the forces of disorder 

their slogan: ‘Unite!’ Only a rigid organization of 

sane civilization can meet that menace.” 

“You are very right, darling, and a 

club to combat the Bolsheviki already 

exists. Vanya and Marya already have 

joined; there are workmen 

and working women, col- 

lege professors, and college 


The astounded 
audience saw a 
tall, fresh, yel- 
low-haired girl 
standing up 
midway down the hall. It was 
Ilse Westgard, unable to endure 
such “What that 


man says is absurd!"’ she cried 


nonsense. 


graduates among its members. Some, no doubt, 

will be among the audience at the Red Flag Club 

to-night. I shall join this club. I think you, also, 

will wish to enroll. It is called only ‘Number 

One.’ Other clubs are to be organized and num- 

bered. And now you see that, in America, the 
fight against organized rascality and exploited insanity has 
really begun.” 

Palla, her hair under discipline once more, donned a fresh but 
severe black gown. Ilse unpinned her hat, made a vigorous 
toilet, then lighted a cigarette and sauntered into the living-room, 
where the telephone-bell was ringing persistently. 

“Please answer,” said Palla, fastening her gown before the 
pier-glass. 

Presently Ilse called her. 
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“Tt’s Mr. Shotwell, dear.” 

Palla came into the room, a delicate color in her cheeks, and 
picked up the receiver: 

“Yes? . . . Oh, good-evening, Jim! . .. Yes. . . Yes; I am 
going out with Ilse. . . . Why, no; I had no engagement with 
you, Jim! I’m sorry, but I didn’t understand. . . . No; I had 
no idea that you expected to see me. Wait a moment, please!” 
She put one hand over the transmitter, turned to Ilse with 
flushed cheeks and a shyly interrogative smile. ‘‘Shall I ask him 
to dine with us and go with us?” 

- “Tf you choose,” said Ilse, faintly amused. 

Then Palla called him. 

“Jim! Come to dinner at once. And wear your business clothes. 


. . . What?... Yes; your every-day clothes. ... What?... 
Why, because I ask you, Jim. Isn’t that a reason? . . . Thank 
you. .. . Yes; come immediately. . . . Good-by, de——” - 


She colored crimson, replaced the receiver, and picked up the 
evening paper, not daring to glance at Ilse. 
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WHEN Shotwell arrived, dinner had already been announced, 
and Palla and Ilse Westgard were in the unfurnished drawing- 
room, the former on a step-ladder, the latter holding that collaps- 
ible contrivance with one hand and Palla’s ankle with the othe-. 
Palla waved a tape measure in airy salute. 

“Tm trying to find out how many yards it takes for my cur- 
tains,”’ she explained. But she climbed down and gave him he- 
hand; and they went immediately into the dining-room. 

““What’s all this nonsense about the Red Flag Club?” he in- 
quired, when they were seated. ‘‘Do you and Ilse really pur- 
pose going to that dirty anarchist joint?” 

“How do you know it’s dirty?” demanded Palla. 
mean it’s only morally dingy?” 

Both she and Ilse appeared to be in unusually lively spirits, 
and they poked fun at him when he objected to their attending 
the meeting in question. 

“Very well.” he said; “‘but there may be a free fizht. There 
was a row on Fifth Avenue this evening, where some of those 
rats were parading with red flags.” 

Palla laughed, and cast a demure glance at Ilse. 

“What is there to laugh at?”’ demanded Jim. 
small riot on Fifth Avenue. 


“Or do you 


“There was a 
I met several men at the club who 


witnessed it.” 


The sea-blue eyes of Ilse were full of mischief. 
of Palla’s subtle exhilaration, too. 

‘Why hunt for a free fight?” he asked, smiling. 

“Why avoid one if it’s free?” retorted Llse gaily. 

“All right,” he said, as coffee was served; “‘but it’s just as well 
that I’m going with you.” 


He was aware) 
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The ex-girl soldier gave him an amused glance, lighted a cigar- 
ette, glanced at her wrist-watch, then rose lightly to her grace- 
ful, athletic height, saying that they ought to start. 

So they went away to pin on their hats, and Jim cailed a taxi. 


The hall was well filled when they arrived. There was a ros- 
trum, on which two wooden benches faced a,table and a chair in 
the center. On the table stood a pitcher of drinking-water, a 
glass, and a jug full of red carnations. 

A dozen men and women occupied the two benches. At the 
table a man sat writing. 

As Ilse and Palla seated themselves on an empty bench and 
Shotwell found a place beside them, somebody on the next bench 
beyond leaned over and bade Palla good-evening in a low voice. 

“Mr. Brisson!” exclaimed Palla, giving him her hand in un- 
feigned pleasure. 

Brisson shook hands also with Ilse 
cordially, and then was introduced 
to Jim. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
inquired humorously of Palla. “‘ And, 

by the way”—dropping 
his voice—‘‘these Reds 
don’t exactly love me; so 

don’t use my name.” 
The character of the 
gathering was_ foreign. 
There were few American 
features among the faces, 
but those few were im- 
measurably superior in 
type—here and there the 
intellectual, spectacled 
visage of some educated 
visionary, lured into the 
red tide and left there drifting; 
here and there some pale girl, care- 
lessly dressed, seated with folded 
hands, and intense gaze fixed on space. But the 
majority of- these people, men and women, were 
foreign in aspect—round, bushy heads with no backs 
to them were everywhere; muddy skins, unhealthy 

skins, loose mouths, shifty eyes. ; 

A file of policemen entered and carelessly took up posts in the 
rear of the hall. Hundreds of flat-backed heads turned, too; 
hundreds of faces “darkened; a low muttering rose from the 
benches. 

Then the man at the table on the rostrum rose abruptly and 
pulled out a red handkerchief, as though to wipe his face. 

At the sudden flourish of the red fabric, a burst of applause 
came from the benches. A police officer came part-way d wn 
the aisle and held up a gilded sleeve. 

“Hey!” he called, in a bored voice. “Cut that out! See?” 

“That man on the platform is Max Sondheim,” whispered 
Brisson. “He'll skate on thin ice before he’s through.” 

Sondheim had already begun to speak, ignoring the interrup- 
tion from the police. : 

“The mayor has got cold feet,”’ he said, with a sneer. “Fe 
gave us a permit to parade, but when the soldiers attacked us, 
his police clubbed us. That’s the kind of government we got.” 

“Shame!” cried a white-faced girl in the audience. 

“*Shame?’” repeated Sondheim ironically. ‘“ What’s shame 
toacop? They got theirs all the same——” 

“That’s enough!” shouted the police captain sharply. 
more of that, and I’ll run you in!” : 

Sondheim’s red-rimmed eyes measured the officer in silence 
for a moment. 

“T have the privilege,” he said to his audience, “of introducing 
to you our comrade, Professor Le Vev.” 

“Levey,” whispered Brisson, in Palla’s ear. 
brained chemist, and they ought to nab him.” 

The professor rose from one of the benches on the rostrum ard 
came forward—a tall, black-bearded man, deathly pale, whose 
protruding bluish eyes seemed almost stupid in their fixity. 

“Words are by-products,” he said, “and of minor importance. 
Deeds educate. TN T, also, is a by-product, and of no use in 
conversation unless employed as an argument—” A roar of ap- 
plause drowned his voice; he gazed at the audience out of his 
stupid pop-eyes. 

“Tyranny has kicked you into the gutter,” he went on. “Capi- 
tal makes laws to keep you there and hires police and soldiers 
to enforce those laws. This is called civilization. Is there any- 
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thing for you to do except to pick yourselves out of the gutter 
and destroy what kicked you into it and what keeps you there?” 

“No!” roared the audience. 

“Only a clean sweep will do it,” said Le Vey. “If you leave a 
single germ of plague in the world, it will multiply. If you leave 
a single trace of what is called civilization in the world, it will 
hatch out more tyrants, more capitalists, more laws. So there 
is only one remedy: destruction—total annihilation. Nothing 
less can purify this rotten hell they: call the world!” 

Amid storms of applause, he unrolled a manuscript and read 
without emphasis: 

“Therefore, the Workers of the World, in council assembled, 
hereby proclaim at midnight to-night, throughout the entire 
world: 

“First. That all debts, public and private, are canceled. 

“Second. That all leases, contracts, indentures, and similar 
instruments, products of capitalism, are null and void. 

“Third. All statutes, ordinances, and other enactments of 
capitalist government are repealed. 

“Fourth. ° All public offices are declared vacant. 

“Fifth. The military and naval organizations will immedi- 
ately dissolve and reorganize themselves upon a democratic basis 
for speedy mobilization. 

“Sixth. All working-class and political prisoners will be im- 
mediately freed and all indictments quashed. 

“Seventh. All vacant and unused land shall immediately re- 
vert to the people and remain common property until suitable 
regulations for its disposition can be made. 

“Eighth. All tele- 
phones, telegraphs, 
cables, railroads, steam- 
ship lines, and other 
means of communica- 
tion and transportation 
shall be immediately 
taken over by the work- 
ers and treated hence- 
forth as the property of 
the people. 

“Ninth. As speedily 
as possible, the workers 
in the various industries 
will proceed to take over 
these industries and or- 
ganize them in the spirit 
of the new era now be- 
ginning. 

“Tenth. The flag of 
the new society shall be 
plain red, marking our 
unity and brotherhood 
with similar republics in 
Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and elsewhere——”’ 

“That'll be about all 
from you, Professor,” in- 
terrupted the police cap- 
tain, strolling down to the 
platform. “Come on, now; 
kiss your friends good- 
night!” 

A sullen roar rose from 
the audience. Le Vey 
lifted one hand. 

“Tt told you how to 
argue,” he said, in his 
emotionless voice. “‘ Any- 
body can talk with their mouths.”’ 
And he turned on his heel and went 
back to his seat on the bench. 

Sondheim stood up. 

“Comrade Bromberg!” he shouted. 

A small, shabby man arose from a 
bench and shambled forward. His 
hair grew so low that it left him prac 
tically no forehead. Whiskers blotted 
out the remainder of his features ex- 
cept two small and very bright eyes. 

“Comrades,” he growled, “it has 
come to a moment when the only 
law worth obeying is the law of 
force——”’ 


“Comrades,” he growled, “it has come to a moment when 
the only law worth obeying is the law of force 


An amazing interruption checked him—a clear, crystalline peal 
of laughter, and the astounded audience saw a tall, fresh, yellow- 
haired girl standing up midway down the hall. It was Ilse West- 
gard, unable to endure such nonsense. 

“What that man says is absurd!” she cried, her fresh young 
voice still gay with laughter. “He looks like a Prussian, and if he 
is, he ought to know where the law of force has landed his nation.”’ 

In the ominous silence round her, Ilse turned and gaily sur- 
veyed the audience. 

“The law of force is the law of robbers,’ she said. 
why this war has been fought—to educate robbers. And if 
there remain any robbers, they’ll have to be educated. Don’t 
let anybody tell you that the law of force is the law of life.” 

All around her now, men and women were shouting; in- 
flamed faces ringed her; gesticulating fists waved in the air. 

“What are you—a spy for Kerensky?” yelled a man, in 
Russian. 

“*Silence!”’ bawled Bromberg hoarsely from the platform. 
“That woman is recognized and known. Pay no attention to 
her, but listen to me. I tell you that your law is the law of 
hatred——’”’ 

Palla attempted to rise. Jim tried to restrain her; she pushed 
his arm aside, but he managed to retain his grasp on her arm. 

you crazy?” he whispered. 

“That man lies!” she said excitedly. 

“Well, it’s not your business——”’ 

“Tt is! That man is lying to these ignorant people. 
telling them a vile untruth. Let me go, Jim——” 

Bromberg had come down into 
the aisle. Every venomous word 
he was uttering now he directed 
straight at the quartet. 

‘Russia is showing us the 
way,” he said, in his growling 
voice. ‘‘Russia makes no dis- 
tinctions, but takes them all by 
the throat and wrings their necks 
—-aristocrats, bourgeoisie, cadets, 
oflicers, landowners, intellectuals 
—all the vermin, all the 
parasites! And that is 
the law, I tell you! The 
unfit perish! The strong 
inherit the earth——”’ 

Palla sprang to her feet. 

“Liar!” she said hot- 
ly. “Did not Christ 
himself tell us that the 
meek shall inherit 
the earth!” 

““Christ?’”  thun- 
dered Bromberg. 

‘Have you come here, 

to insult us with leg- 

ends and _fairy-tales 
about a god?” 
“Who mentioned 

God?” retorted Palla, 

ina clear voice. “Un- 

less we ourselves are 
gods, there are none. 

But Christ did live. 

And he was as much a 

god as are we. And 

no more. But he was 

wiser. And what he 

told us is truth. And 
I shall not sit silent while any 
man or woman teaches rob- 
bery and murder. That’s what 
you mean when you say that 
the law of the stronger is the 
only law. If it is, then the 
poor and ignorant are where 
they belong——” 

“They won’t be when they 
learn the law of life!” roared 
Bromberg. 

“There is only one law of 
life!’ cried Palla, turning to 
look around her at the agi- 
4 tated (Continued on page 124) 
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By Dana Gatlin 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


ISS MALINDA FAIR, in the chair-car of the late- 
afternoon train from Macon City,-sat gazing out 
the window at the flitting April landscape. She 
was smiling a soft smile, as at far-away, pleasant 

things. And two other Blue Mound passengers in the car— 
women who had known Miss Mally nearly forty years—observ- 
ing the smile, paused in their chatter to comment on it ina 
good-natured, sympathetic way which reflected all Blue Mound’s 
attitude toward Miss Malinda. 

“See how happy Miss Mally looks! 
doing in the city?” ' 

“Oh, I suppose she’s been attending a lecture or something. 
It would be just like Miss Mally to get a world of excitement out 
of a lecture.” 

“Yes. Or maybe she’s been buying something for Mim’s 
trousseau; she has some packages.” 

“That’s probably it. Or Mim would never have let her off 
from home—Miss Martin’s sewing there, and the whole house is 
in a bustle.” 

“Miss Mally’s a regular slave to Mim and Hal—their own 
mother would never have catered to them like Miss Mally.” 

“Well, it’s Miss Mally’s chief pleasure. I never saw anyone 
get such joy out of doing for others as she does.” 

“She certainly does.” 

“Tt’s a pity she never got something out of life for herself,” 
said the other commiseratingly. “Life seems just to have 
passed her by.” 

“It does seem that way. I can remember when she was a 
young thing, engaged to Philip Lowe—she was all broken up when 
he died. Then that man from Macon City—what was his 
name? I wonder if he threw her over.” 

“T don’t know. If he did, he didn’t know a fine woman when 
he saw one. All these drab years, and never a complaint! It’s 
wonderful how she keeps so cheerful.” 

“Yes, it is. But, someway, I can’t help feeling sorry for her. 
She’s missed so much.” 

“Poor Miss Mally!” said the other. 

Meanwhile, Miss Mally sat there, smiling an absent, dreamy, 
contented smile out the car window at the flitting April land- 
scape. Gray sky, anda blur of pink apple blossoms—a glint of 
silver in a stream, and the grass’s green blaze. 

“Dear Tom!” she was thinking. ‘How upset he was! He 
needed me—dear Tom!” 


Wonder what she’s been 


The story of an 


““old maid’’ 


It was the year she 
was eighteen that Philip 
Lowe began to haunt the 
Fairs’ front porch more than 
any other in Blue Mound 


Gray sky and a misty sheen 
from the gray-hung air. - 

She saw againa day of misty showers—the dampsummer-house, 
with the benches all wet and the little new leaves making a screen 


She smiled on out the window. 


of dripping green. Oh, those little new leaves, shooting out like 
tiny jets of vivid green flame! And the pinkish color of the apple 
blossoms in bloom, so keenly beautiful through the mist as to 
hurt you when you looked! They had exclaimed over the apple 
blossoms when they had time to remember anything in the world 
but themselves—- Oh, that day, blurred with glory, when 
Philip first kissed her! ‘ 

“Oh, Philip!’ And Miss Mally stared out over the flitting, 
dripping landscape. 

A low-sinking sun was glimpsing through the western clouds 
when the five-forty-seven reached Blue Mound. Ina public cab 
of the local transfer company, Miss Mally, holding her numerous 
packages on her lap, nodded abstractedly to the various greetings 
called in to her on her homeward way—cordial greetings, which 
betokened both esteem for Miss Mally and a certain proper inter- 
est in those packages, which must be for Mim. Blue Mound felt 
a sort of proprietorship in all of its weddings. 

Arrived at her own home, the old Fair place out on the edge of 
town, Miss Mally could see Mim herself impatiently waiting on the 
porch. But she ignored Mim’s imperious young voice just long 
enough to send a glance over toward the summer-house—the 
new leaves over there must still be dripping a littl Well, Mim 
and her George had probably been out there this afternoon; 
they haunted the summer-house, too. Lovers may go, but the 
haunts cf young love are promptly appropriated by new lovers, 
who have no time to think of the ghosts on whom they may be 
intruding. 

Mim’s veice, sweetly and imperiously young, demanded, 

“Did you get the pink chiffon matched, aunt Mally?” 

Yes; aunt Mally had matched it. And in her drowsy mind, 
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just roused from dreams, she remembered that Philip always She moved on to her dresser and took up a picture—in a 


loved her in pink. 

“And you got the silver slippers changed all right?” 

““Ves, dear; they’re in this package.” 

As Mim eagerly tore off the wrappings, she chanced to glance 
at her aunt’s tired but sympathetically smiling face; and, for 
some reason, even her youthful thoughlessness, her self- 
preoccupation, and absorbing rapture found a rift for a sudden 
glimmer of pity. 

“Poor aunt Mally!” she thought. ‘‘To think she’s never 
known—never will know—what it means to be happy as I’m 
happy! Poor aunt Mally!” 

But Mim’s commiseration did not prevent her from allowing 
aunt Mally to go straight into the dining-room to see about the 
final details of supper, while she herself scurried up-stairs to try 
on the exchanged slippers. And, after supper, it was aunt Mally 
who helped Tillie, the maid, clear away the dishes, while Mim 
ran up-stairs again to make herself even prettier for her 
George’s evening call; then, when she returned to the living- 
room, there was young Hal waiting for her. 

“Say—the way Tillie darned these socks is fierce! Regular 
mountains of lumps! I'll be lucky if I don’t dance a blister!”’ 

“Run up to my room, dear—there’s a flat package on my bed— 
the smallest one. I brought 
you some new socks from 
the city. And hereafter I’ll 
darn them all myself.” 

Hardly waiting to mum- 
ble a “Thanks,” young Hal 
dashed away. Miss Mally 
gazed after him. The 
townsfolk accused Miss 
Mally of “slaving” for 
her dead sister’s chil- 
dren, but, judging 
from the expression in 
her eyes just then, it 
would not ap- 
pear that slav- 
ing was such a 
hardship. 

Miss Mally 
thought she 
might as_ well 
get at the darn- 
ing at once. She brought forth a 
basket piled formidably high; but 
before she got her glasses adjusted, 
Mim appeared, demanding to be 
hooked up. How pretty Mim 
looked—and in her eyes that misty 
light that comes from but one 
cause! Ah, is there anything on 
earth so lovely as youth in love? 
For just 2 moment—just the shadow of a mo- 
ment—something seemed to prick Miss Mallv’s 
heart. something awakening memories—what 
had been, what might have been, and never was. 

Then, in a businesslike manner, she began 
hooking Mim’s dress. 

-“Would you mind giving the parlor just a 
look-over?” asked Mim, over 
her shoulder. “I’ve been so 
busy all day, and Miss Martin 
had me trving on in there be- 
fore the long mirror. And 
George will be here any 
minute——”’ 

“All right, dear,” said Miss 
Mally. Asshe spoke, she was 
looking at where a vagrant brown tendril caressed Mim’s neck. 
Just a place a lover would want to kiss! Philip-—— 

Miss Mally had barely given the parlor its needed “look-over”’ 
before Mim’s George arrived. And then, utterly disregarding 
the neat parlor and putting Miss Mally’s labor to naught, the 
two chose to wander out to the summer-house. Miss Mally 
didn’t blame them. The summer-house in the gloaming after 
a shower, everything damply sweet, the stars coming out—— 

She could picture them out there. She went back to her 
darning-basket, but, somehow, she couldn’t evoke the proper 
mood for darning. After a time she gave it up and stole, almost 
guiltily, up to her own room. 


little oval frame—a photograph of a bygone style, and faded, 
but the boyish, laughing eyes, the teasing smile, and the hair 
that refused to stay smooth even for a photograph all breathed, 
somehow, of life. Strange that a bit of faded printed 
paper can still live on when the beloved face it represents 
is gone—when flesh and blood are gone! 

Miss Mally carried the photograph to the dimming window, 
held it tenderly, gazed at it with misty eyes. 

“Oh, Philip, to-day I’ve been so happy! So happy, dear 
Philip—but you know that, don’t you, my dear?” 


Malinda Fair was the eldest of three children. Henry Fair, 
the father, was a lawyer and an able-minded man, but he never 
seemed to find the knack of making money. Malinda Fair, the 
mother, had none too easy a time of it, while the children were 
young and outgrowing clothes and wearing out shoes, helping to 
make both ends meet. They lived out on the edge of town, in 
a sprawling white house whose perennial lack of paint was atoned 
for by a pervasive atmosphere of ‘“‘hominess’’—a wash of delicate 
tints from the side orchard in spring, a crimson tide of ramblers 
over the porches in rose-time, the color and scent of lilac and 
clove-pink and peony and mignonette and aster and hollyhock in 


And Mally's world had turned enchanted. She was beloved—beloved by a lover 
of lovers. a poet of poets, the prince of the world—by Philip! 


seasonal progression—humble but everlasting tokens which 
cry, “Here is a home!” 

Inside the sprawling house, too, though there was a lack of up- 
to-date plumbing and lighting-fixtures and the other ‘modern 
conveniences” which, in other homes, bespoke the town’s prog- 
ress, there was yet a pervasive quality that made the place, for 
young folks, a more favored haunt than many prouder and more 
pretentious residences. The dearth of conveniences made house- 
work there a laborious affair, and, since there were often times 
Mrs. Fair could not afford even one “hired girl,” it was natural 
that the eldest daughter, Malinda the Second, must sacrifice 
many play-hours and much of childhood’s birthright of thought- 
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less pleasure to become her mother’s mainstay. Mrs. Fair 
always called Mally her “right hand.” And, at the age when 
most girls are beginning to center interest on party dresses and 
beaus, Mally Fair, with her mother now a semi-invalid, was 
bearing the brunt of housekeeping. 

Stay-at-home Mally might have been one of the 
most popular girls of the town’s “younger crowd,” 
too. Her sister Miriam, younger by just nineteen 
months, held a leading place 
in the “crowd” by virtue of 
her many talents and graces; 
yet good-natured Mally, 
with her made-over clothes 
and low laugh and shining 


eyes, did not lack for invita- 
tions or beaus. Perhaps it 
was the laugh and the eyes 
that made boys like her as 
well as girls. 
It was the year she was eighteen, the year her 
mother died, the year she finished high school and 
finally abandoned, once for all, her secret prayer 
for college, that Philip Lowe began to haunt the 
Fairs’ front porch more than any other in Blue 
Mound. Yes; there were prettier girls in Blue 
Mound than Mally Fair, and richer girls and more 
striking girls, but it was Mally that the “catch” 
of the crowd eventually sought. Philip was a 
* handsome stripling, with a tawny, unruly mane of 
hair, and blue eyes that laughed and teased, and 
a touch of restlessness and fire in him that endeared him to 
most of the girls. They would have liked him even had not old 
Mr. Lowe been the richest banker in town and Philip the only 
son. But it was on the Fairs’ front porch he used to sit most, 
and it was Mally—not Mim—he used to serenade with soft 
whistlings as he passed by in the dusk. 

In the way of small towns, they “went together” for a long 
time without any voicing of serious intentions. Probably Mally 
hardly dared hope he might ever become really “‘serious,” because 
she’d become so used to having the things she secretly wanted slip 
by. Not that Mally ever brooded over the things that slipped by 
—hers was a sort of quiet joyousness always; one might imagine 
she actually liked staying home to help put up preserves while the 
rest of the “crowd”—including Miriam—was picnicking at the 
water-works, and doing without a new party dress for herself 
while she fabricated a pale-blue mull for pretty young Mim. 
And perhaps she really did. 

For Mally loved to do things for Mim. Though she had Mally’s 
coloring and features, she was much more strikingly pretty. 
Perhaps it was a note of self-assurance in her, a hint of im- 


' periousness in her spirit, that made Mim “stand out” so 


much more than her sister. Then, too, Mim was far “smarter” 
in her studies; everyone marveled that a girl could be at once so 
pretty and so witty and solearned. The town took it as a matter 
of course when Miriam Fair went to college instead of the elder 
but more colorless Malinda. 

And Mim took it as a matter of course—she had become quite 


used to Mally’s playing second fiddle. Mally, also. Mally 


spent a whole summer sewing on “‘Mim’s outfit,” and then, after 
Mim had flown radiantly away. settled down to the business of 
housework again. 


But she was lonely that 
winter—long stretches of a 
strange kind of sadness 
would come over her—so 
that she was glad of the 
press of homely duties to 
keep busy her hands and 
thoughts. Philip Lowe was 
away that winter—far 
away at a big college in 
the East. Of course, Philip 
had already spent two 
years at college, but some- 

thing “different” 

had crept up be- 
tween them this 
past summer— 

- something she 
perhaps wouldn’t 
have dared name, 
even if she could. 
No; she didn’t 
dare hope that 

Philip Lowe, 

young prince of 

the town—prince 

of the world!— 

would actually 
choose /ier, Mally Fair, from all the girls of earth. 

But he did. Philip hadn’t come home at Christmas-time this 
winter,*because his parents had decided to go East tohim. Mally 
was almost sick with suppressed disappointment; and then she 
was almost sick with happiness when he wrote her he was coming 
home for the Easter vacation. 

Easter was late that year- -the last week in April. Late April— 
starlight—dusk—song of breeze—sheen of mist—leaves and grass 
and flowers! Late April! 

Philip came home. A curious restraint seemed between them, 
yet Mally was almost unbearably happy. Such poignant sweet- 
ness lay all about that it stabbed her like a knife. 

Then came a day of rain—she would never forget that gray sky, 
and the misty sheen from the rain-hung air, and the dripping 
leaves in the summer-house. 

It was there in the summer-house, behind the friendly, dripping 
screen of green, that Philip kissed her. And, with the kiss, all 
the inner pain of all those long months seemed magically dispelled 
forever. No word spoken—just a catching-together of hands, and 
a kiss, trembling and shy and awkward enough—not much of 
fervid passion in young love’s first kiss. But, oh, the ecstasy of 
it! The unutterable balm of it! Then, catching hands again— 
no word spoken—-lips meeting lips again. The healing of all 
ills—the rapture and beauty and magic that thus attains—is a 
secret only lovers know. 

Presently they began to talk, soberly, solemnly, foolishly, as 
is the way of young lovers. 

“Do you really love me, Mally?” 

“Oh, Philip!” 

“Why do you love me?” : 

“Just because I do—because I can’t help it—because— Oh, I 
can’t say any ‘because’ except because you are you!” 

“Oh, Mally, how sweet you are!” Then presently, ““How 
much do you love me, Mally?” 

me see” —very seriously. ‘‘As high as the sky up there— 
and higher. As wide as the wind blows, and wider. As much as 
I can laugh or cry or think or see or breathe or feel. Every bit 
as much as I can feel, Philip—that’s how much.” 

“Oh, Mally!” 

Then, after another pause, Mally speaking this time, and a 
little wistfully, 

“Aren’t there a lot of pretty, clever girls back East, 
Philip?” 

“Oh, yes—but none of ’em a patch on you.” 

“But they must be more attractive than I am.” “3 

“Well, if they are, J, for one, can’t see it.” And Philip 
gave a low, contented, exultant kind of laugh. ; 

Mally’s heart surged in response to that laugh, but, as is the 
way of one who knows oneself beloved, as if seeking to disprove 
that dear knowledge, she pursued, foolishly, seriously: 
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“But how can you pick out a little nobody like me? What do 
you see in me, Philip?” 

Philip tightened his clasp of her. 

“What do I see in you—you foolish girl? I see sweetness in 
your lips and wisdom in your eyes and strength in your little 
weak hands and peace in the braids of your hair. I see sunshine 
and starlight in your smile. The very thought of 5 you is like a 
soft light stealing into a dim, still room.” 

“Oh, Philip!” 

And Mally, there in his embrace, listening to him, entranced, 
thought surely there had never, in all time, been a lover like this 
one of hers. 

The Fair family was pleased, of Course, to hear of Mally’s 
engagement. Henry Fair, in his heart, didn’t know what he’d ever 
do without Mally, who was net only his “right hand” now but 
his left hand as well. But he loved his first-born, and was happy 
in her star-eyed happiness. Then, too, young Philip indubitably 
worshiped Mally; he would be good to her. Besides, the Lowes 
had, money—dear Mally wouldn’t have to skimp after she was 
married. Yet the father couldn’t help feeling relieved that Mally 
spoke of her marriage as a thing vaguely remote—“some day” 

’ perhaps after Mim returned and took the house in hand. No 
need at present for worrying—only for rejoicing in Mally’s 
radiant joy. 

And the whole town, loving Mally, rejoiced with her. ‘What 
a lucky turn—poor Mally Fair has never had half a chance! 
And Phil Lowe has sense to see that it isn’t always the prettiest 
face that counts most—though, these days, Mally seems almost 
beautiful.” 

Indeed, Mally did seem beautiful those days; seeing, breathing, 
living in a world of enchantment can make almost any girl 
beautiful. And Mally’s world had turned enchanted. She was 
beloved—beloved by a lover of lovers, a poet of poets, the prince 
of the world—by Philip! 

The short days of his vacation flew by on w ings quicker than 
the wind. He-must return East in a week. 

Of course he would be home again in June, but that was 
six whole weeks away—an eternity. Then, after a scant three 
months—just a breath of time—he must return East for-his final 
year in college—nine entire months. Aneon! Even after he 
was graduated, his father decreed he must work in the bank 
a while before marriage. And affairs in the Fair household must 
be adjusted somehow. Two: years, at least, to wait—perhaps 
three—perhaps more. Eternity! 

Meanwhile, however, they had this one week. Seven days. 
But the days sped by quicker than the wind. The last day 
of the seven descended upon them, flitted by. 

They spent that last evening in the summer-house. - Starshine 
—kiss of the breeze—invisible scents in the dusk—oh, dusk in 
young love’s garden is sweet, though heavy w -— the sorrow of 
parting! 

“You'll love me just as while I’m ‘demanded 
young Philip, foolishly anxious and earnest. The laughter was 
now gone from his eyes, the teasing from his voice. 

“Of course! What makes you ask such a thing?” 

“And you'll always love me this much?) Next year—twenty 
years from now—fifty years?” 

“Forever and forever. When we’re both old—and afterward. 
After we’re dead—I’ll keep on loving you.’ 

“Do you really mean that, Mally? If something happened to 
me—if I should die or something—would you still—— 

“Oh, Philip—don’t!” She stopped him with a kiss, and caught 
her hand, terrified, in that adored, rumpled shock of hair. 

“But would you?” he persisted, deriving a sort of somber 
pleasure from the gloomy picture his imagination painted. 

“Oh, I'd die, too—you know I would, Philip!” she sobbed 
against his shoulder. 

And then, seeing her reduced to utter misery, and having found 
some queer balm in her woe over-his conjured demise, Philip 
sought to solace her woe and became almost gay. They whis- 
pered the nothings that mean so much in the language of young 
love. And the final hour passed. 

“Six weeks—it seems forever!’ sobbed Mally. 

“It will be over before we know it,” said Philip, trying to com- 
fort her. And then she was assailed by a fear it would pass 
quickly with him. 

It seemed impossible to say good-by. He kissed her and 
turned to go, then, going, turned to kiss her again. 

“Six weeks—it’il seem six years!” he despaired. 

“Tt will be over before we know it, dear,” said Mally, in her 
turn trying tocomfort. And then he, in his turn, was assailed by 
a horrible dread that it would pass quickly with her. 


’ At last the-farewell was accomplished, and Philip was gone. 
Mally began marking off the days against his return; her calen- 
dar, those days, was a single-tracked, definite-goaied affair— 
simply leading up to the hour she should see Philip again. When 
Philip came back! 


But Philip Lowe never came back to Blue Mound—never came 
back to Mally Fair. His death carried the smashing shock 
which makes a fatal accident so much harder to bear than any 
fatal illness. Two light-hearted college lads out in a canoe, an 
overturned boat, a resisting tide, the stronger swimmer helping 
the weaker, and then, on the very threshold’ of safety, the 
rescuer, spent and blinded, not seeing the threatening shoal—a 
head crashing— blackness—nothingness. 

When Mally first heard the news, stunned, she could not com- 
prehend it. Impossible to conceive all that brightness, that 
magic-and music and laughter forever asleep! 

No; she could not comprehend it. Then, when realization 
began to break through her dulled sensibilities, she thought she 
would die. She had told him, that last evening, in that ghastly 
mockery of make-believe, that, in such case, she must die, too. 
And now she thought she surely must. But the human heart, 
though stricken and bruised and torn, strangely still liveson. The 
funeral came and passed; Philip—the beautiful shell of him, so 
tragically beautiful in its everlasting stillness—was laid to his long 
rest in the cemetery on the hill; and the days came-and went 
just as if the world had no intention of altering its course because 
of one human mite gone. 

No; of course Mally did not die. She was spared to see that 
the Fair household was kept smoothly running, to see that Henry 
Fair had hot muffins for his breakfast and his favorite dessert for 
dinner, to see that young Harrv’s socks and shirts and ties stayed 
in order, and that Mim’s new outfit should be completed before 
the ensuing college term. 

She managed so to busy her hands and heart with a thousand 
things, so to counterfeit content in her busy life, that few suspected 
any abiding unhappiness under that air of competent serenity. 
And, in fact, as time went on, there did come to her a sort of 
happiness, different from the shimmering, throbbing kind of 
which she once had dreamed, but yet happiness. Mally was not 
one to droop while there waited things to-be done for others. 

Sometimes, as she went about her workaday tasks, she would 
feel a sudden surge of longing: if only he might be there for her to 
serve him also! Then she would sigh that such happiness had 
-been denied her. But, at other times; hearing of sorrow or mis- 
fortune or evil ways beiallen some one of his old companions, 
she’d feel a surge of thanksgiving that Philip had been spared 
such ugly trials of life. Suddenly, easily. heroically he had 
gone—all his bright young beauty unstained, unscarred. 

The passing years brought their vicissitudes, joyous and sad. 
Mim made a “good match,” just as was expected of her. She 
married a young man in prosperous circumstances whom she met 
while away at college, and, after the wedding, which Mally con- 
trived to be as successful a function as Blue Mound had seen in 
many a day, she went with her husband to live in a neighboring 
city. Young Harry decided to seek his fortune in the West. 
The rambling old house on the edge of town grew very quiet. 
There Mally lived alone with her father. But she had more time 
now than she could fill with home duties. So it happened that, 
gradually, she became a sort of public good angel to the town. 
Whenever there was sickness in a home cr a baby to be 
“minded” or aid required at a party, church-festival, wed- 
ding, or funeral, Miss Mally, ‘as she came to be called, 
could always be counted on. It became a common saying 
in Blue Mound: “I don’t know whatever we’d do without 
Miss Mally.” 

One winter, Henry Fair caught cold during a blizzard, was 
swept into pneumonia, and, despite all of Mally’s nursing, went to 
join his wife in the last home on the hill. After the funeral, 
Mally shut up the old house and went to stay with Mim a while. 
She was glad she seemed of some real service to Mim—there was 
now a little Mim and a little Hal, both active, demanding young- 
sters, and Mim, who was the kind to overtax her strength in 
running clubs and shining in the local social heavens, had her 
hands more than full with them. . Perhaps you think Mally 
didn’t rise to this opportunity. She loved the children, and the 
children, of course, loved their aunt Mally; everybody loved her. 

All of them were sorry when Mally decided it was time for her 
to leave. Mim, who had good reason to appreciate her sister’s 
presence, begged her to stay on indefinitely; but Mally had 
theories apropos the domiciling of any alien in a home, and said 
she must think it over. So she departed to think it over and, on 
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but she must manage, 


Even through Miss Mally's concern and anxiety the thought filtered like a golden thread 
ing here at home was topsyturvy, 
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86 Life Had Passed Her By 


her way back to Blue Mound, stopped off at Macon City to 
visit some relatives. 

She was at this time thirty years old—an age when many 
women deem themselves still girls, not at all classing themselves 
“old maids.” But Mally. had long since given up expecting or 
even desiring the frivolities and attentions and admirers which 
mean much to most young unmarried women. Her years of 
crowding responsibilities had made her feel old. Besides, there 
was Philip. The memory of him sufficed. 

But, in Macon City, she met a man who showed an obvi ious 
interest in her. Mally was surprised that he seemed so to enjoy 
her companionship, though she had no reason for surprise, as 
Tom Orton himself later tried to point out to her. Orton was a 
little older than herself, a lawyer like her father, but, unlike her 
father, with the knack of making his profession return him a 

rofit. 

' From the first meeting, an invisible, comradely kind of current 
seemed to pass between them. She was glad when he asked 
her to go motoring in his car, glad when he asked her to go-again. 
And she, not usually a great talker, found it easy to tell him all 
about Mim’s youngsters, about Blue Mound and its humdrum 
but crowded life, about the old home, so quiet now but 
once so filled with noisy bustle. She told him all about those 
vanished happy days—except about Philin—and, talking, felt as 
if she were talking to an old, old friend. 

And Orton, listening, watching her, asked if he might sometime 
come to Blue Mound. She was glad he should want to come, and 
told him so. 

It was just a week after her return to the quiet old house on the 
edge of town that she got the wire telling of the double tragedy in 
Mim’s home. An automobile accident—one of those calamities we 
_ read of every day in the papers, read without much personal 
feeling, since paragraphs of print, unless we are per- 
sonally concerned, whether they narrate a break in the 
stock-market, a suicide, a war overseas, or a divorce, all 
seem so far from life. 

But this automobile accident came home— 

Mim and her husband both dead! One minute 

alive—the next minute dead! Hard to realize 

it; but Mally, in the past few vears, had learned 
the reality of death. She 
repacked and took the next 
train back to Mim’s. And 
when she returned to Blue 
Mound agzin, Mim’s chil- 
dren were with her. 

Young laughter and dis- 
sensions once again re- 
sounded in the old house, 
and childish, mischievous 
pranks relivened life there. 
Mally poured out her heart 
on the youngsters. The 
town charged that she 
slaved for them, but no 
one, watching Miss Mally, 
should have begrudged her 
this supreme pleasure. 

Then Tom Orton came 
to Blue Mound to visit. 
He came a second time. 
The town was in a pleasant 
flutter. Everyone loved 
Miss Mally. It was a 
shame life had seemed to pass 
her by—she deserved happiness. 
And this stranger from the city 
seemed a nice, likable chap; it 
was rumored he had means. 
Everyone hoped his intentions 
were serious. 

Well, it turned out that the 
likable chap’s intentions were 
serious, very serious, indeed— 
though Blue Mound never knew 
that, because the likable chap, 
all of a sudden, ceased coming 
to Blue Mound. He ceased com- 
ing because Mally Fair told him 
she could not marry him— 
though, of course, Blue Mound 
could never know that. 


It was, as fate would have it—fate operating directly against 
Tom Orton—a misty day of late April when he proposed to her. 
Late April—the season when, to Miss Mally, all her vanished 
youth, and all the youth that has ever died, seemed evanescently 
caught in the springtime weather. - 

Philip had seemed, in some strange way, especially near her all 
that day Tom Orton chose to speak. Perhaps it was because, in 
part, she instinctively knew and feared he was going to speak. 

She listened kindly, regretfully, because she liked him so much; 
but she said she could not marry him. 

“Why?” he demanded. ‘Don’t you care for me, Mally?” 

“Yes, Tom; but— ” 

“You’re going to say, ‘But there’s the children.’ I’ve thought 
of that. And JI want you to know ¢ha?’s all right. The children 
can come, too. I admire your fine sense of duty far too much, 
Mally, to stand against it. So that’s settled. Say you’ll marry 
me, Mally.” 

But she shook her head. 

“You’re kind, Tom—TI think you’re the kindest man in the 
world—but——” 

‘More ‘buts’!”” he exclaimed. “If you say I am kind, why not 
let me try to prove it?) Oh, Mally, how I long to try to make you 
happy a while—to try to make up for all your unhappiness!” 

‘unhappiness’?” she repeated, in surprise. “Why, what 
makes you think I’m unhappy, Tom?’ 

It was his turn to look surprised. 

you so happy, then?” he challenged. 

“I sometimes think I’m the happiest woman in the world,” 
she answered 


“It's the one last 
chance,” said Miss 
Mally. “Isn't it at 

least worth trying?” 
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“Well, I must admit I don’t understand you at all,” he said, 
and he spoke truthfully. Then, challenging again: “But you’re 
not happy, Mally; you may think 
you are, but you’re not, really. 
It’s just a negative kind of hap- 
piness. Let me prove it to you— 
show vou that there’s another, 
better kind. Why not let me try? 
You say vou do care for me?” 

“Yes, I do, Tom; 
yet——” 

“What are all these 
‘buts’ and ‘yets’?” he 
burst out impatiently. 

“T doubt if I could 
make vou understand, 
Tom”—very gently. 


“You could at least try.” 

“Tt’s something I’ve never spoken of to anyone. 

“Then speak of it to me—you owe me that much.” 

And then, for the first and the last time in her life, Miss Ma!lv 
opened her heart to show what lay there secretly to irradiate her 
life. All that glory and glamour and romance—dimmed by years, 
yes, but all the more precious for that—far too precious to risk 
losing, too precious to risk profaning. 

“Somehow it would seem a desecration to me,” she said. 
“T’m afraid you’ll think me just sentimental and foolish, but it’s 
the way I feel, Tom. That was my romance—it was romance. 
Nothing like that can ever happen to me again. I like you and 
admire you and honor you more than I can ever say; but it’s 
nothing like that other thing, and I know it never will be. I’m 
afraid I can’t explain it exactly. But I promised Philip, the last 


” 


time I ever saw him, that I’d love him always the same—always— 
no matter what happened. And that’s the way I feel. I feel 
there’s a sort of wall round my heart—made up 
of the things he said to me and I said to him. 
I’m afraid you won’t understand, dear, but that’s 
the way I feel.” 

But Tom Orton then did 
understand. 

“I wonder if there’s 
another woman like you in 
the world,” he said. “I 
think not. And I used to 
feel sort of sorry for you! 
-| Mally, I want you to know 
E this: All my life [’ll think 
- of you sitting on a sort of 
white throne of peace, 
sweet and tender and wise. 
And if ever I’m worried or 
in trouble, I'll wish you 
could be there.” 

“Oh, Tom, I hope you'll 
never be in any trouble! 
But if there should ever come a 
bad time, you know how glad: I’d 
be to do anything to help.” 

“Mally,” he said, “all my life [’ll 
love you and worship you.” 

That is what he said then; but 
it was scarcely two years later that 
Mally received an engraved sheet 
announcing his marriage to a Miss 
Vieva Fletcher. Even in Blue 
Mound, the name of Miss Vieva 
Fletcher was not unknown. Her 
photographs and activities were 
often featured in the Sunday sup- 
plements of the Macon City papers. 
She was a very prominent belle. Her photo- 
graphs showed her to be almost too lovely to 
be true; and young, much younger than Tom 
—or Miss Mally. Perhaps Mally sighed a 
little over that announcement—she was human 
and feminine, but she prayed that dear, kind 
Tom might be happy. 

And she wrote him to that effect. He an- 
swered promptly and cordially, adding that 
his wife joined him in wishing Mally would 
visit them sometime when she was in the city. 
But Mally never accepted the invitation. 

She was finding plenty to occupy her at 
home. Those lively youngsters, Mim and 
Hal, growing up by leaps and bounds, were a 
handful. Their father had left a large-enough 
estate to enable the household to revolve on 
much easier wheels than during the past 
generation. There was no longer necessity for 
Miss Mally to cook and sew and sweep and 
mend, but the children loved their aunt’s 
brand of service better than that of any hired servant, 

and she loved to indulge them. Anyway, she was too 
used to pressing work to relinquish it easily. Thus, 
the local charge against Miss Mally of slaving for 
Mim’s children. 

She herself hardly dared face the time when they 
would no longer be there to slave for. A sharp pang, 
that, when young Mim, who still seemed a child, be- 

came engaged to her George. But the pang gave way as Miss 
Maily reflected it didn’t mean, just because Mim got married. 
that she’d lose all need of her aunt. She’d probably need her 
all the more, later. So, with a certain complacent, quasi- 
grandmotherly air, Miss Mally immersed herself in preparations 
for the wedding of Mim the Second. 

It was when these preparations were at their height that, one 
day, Miss Mally received a letter from Tom Orton—the first 
time she’d heard from him in eight years. In part he wrote: 


Do you remember that you said once, a long time ago, that if ever I 
was in trouble and didn’t know what to do, I might call on you? Well, 
that time has come, Mally. I am in trouble; I feel I’m at a crisis, 
and I feel that there’s only one person in the world I can pour it all out 
to—only one person whose sanity and counsel and security I can turn to. 
Will you come to Macon City as soon as you (Continued on page 166) 
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Abolishing Death 


4 report by the woud novelist, Basil King, of the interesting messages which have come to him 
from the dead, in which is given a beautiful idea of The New Earth 


ait down quietly in one's own house und Decorations by —_us we all possess if we could only be a 
talk into the Unseen used to be such an © 
unusual experience that 1 should still F. X. Leyendecker tional. It ma 

TAN to credit the possibility if somet similar were not taking ve many un’ faculties, this is an 
place all over the world. Up to the t time of stress, com- of us may begin, if he chooses, to 
munication with those whom we rather cruelly call “the dead” hope, in a later article, to tell as it has been told to me. 
has generally been associated with strange personalities and rites. 
There has been an element of mystery in it, and sometimes an I 

lent to the sensitive. To converse with one 


- 


ai 
whom we : love through a medium in contortions, speaking In speaking in my last paper, “The New Heaven,” I did not 
with the voice, and sometimes in the language, of a wild Indian, is contend that such a conception of the next plane had never before 
to some of us hardly preferable to not communicating at all. been expressed. But to my knowledge, after many years of 
Intensely as we yearn to receive a sign, we shrink from the thought and study given to the subject, it has never been 
somewhat appalling paraphernalia of the intercourse. expressed with such luminous clarity of beauty. Here I beg the 
In the case of Jennifer, through whom I ne ae mae. reader to observe that this approbation is not intended for my- 
the “loved and loving transmitter,” as H Talbot calls her, self. In writing these articles, I am little more than an aman- 
there is nothing but swectness, light, and simplicity. “He is uensis, and I am at liberty to take a detached and appraising 
fond of view of this presentation of a great topic for the sheer reawn 
Hen » “and spends most of his time with her.” Not all that the presentation is not mine. 
the time; for there are moments when she knows he is not there. As a basis for 


the theme of the » 1 beg, therefore. 


They are only moments, however—ten minutes, filtcen to point out certain advant of the next plane 
haps—and then she will say, “He is here.” It will doubt has over those with which we are familiar. 

be ascribed to sheer sentimentality on my part when I sa First of all, it claims to be a view from within, whereas most 
that his coming brings us all a sense of and I am will- of us were brought up on speculation from without. Even the 
ing to accept the imputation. All I to say now is this: Scriptures do net undornabe to of the next 5 in any- 
that Jennifer as a link between the two spheres is, to my mind, thing but figures of specch. Our Lord refers to it sel- 
a quite natural one. Having known her all her life, [have always dom; St. Paul not much more frequently. The writer of the 
temarked of her that, without differing in any way from any Epis le to the Hebrews looks forward to “a heavenly country.” 
normal child, she has had a matter-of-course capacity for living, but he is no more explicit than any other o the sacred writers. 
to some extent, in the two worlds at once. In other words, what ‘The Revelation of St. a imagery; but 
we see closed, she sees as partly open. She was only a little girl it is obvious that this is not to be taken in the naive litcralness 


using of her a quotation from one of 
most beautiful sonnets, which still 
applies: — 
“Dear child, dear girl, that walkest with me here. ' 

If thou appearst untouched by solemn 


And st at the temple's in 
ner 
God being with thee when we 
know it not.” 


To those curious in literary remi- 
niscence, it may be not without 
interest that it was in repeating 
these words of her, and to her, that 
I found the title to the book which 
proved my first real introduction 
tothe American public. The novel 
was finished and was titleless. 1 
had suggested a number to the 


— none of which found 
avor. On a summer afternoon in 
He Jennifer and I were scram- 
along a woodland path in New 
Hampshire, when her childish talk 
in which, as I have said, the two 
worlds were open at once, called Words. 
worth’s sonnet, “It is a beauteous evening, 
calm and free,” to my lips. Reaching the 
words: “the temple's inner shrine,” I had 
one of those bits of insight all writers know. 
exclaiming, “There is my title!” 

The incident has no importance except 
as an instance of the long standing of my 
knowledge that Jennifer had, by native 
instinct, some of that yer to “see the 
universe as one” which Henry Talbot tells 


of it. 
ot excep- 
one than 
all. We - 
How cach 
of it, 1, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all 
disma 
“the 
| have 
at) 


which the well- 


characteristic to 
call the attention is the su 


ary Tal Qace 
ho hemundionaly u “Oh, poor Russia!” a great Ameri- 
can cadeimen said, in apesking a few words trou Jennifer. 


say 
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They come over wailing.” ‘The italics are mine; but that those 
lamentations are soon stilled in comfort, we infer from all else 
that has been told us. In general, what I have stated 
seems to be true. Even those who go over by accident. 
violence, or some other man-created forestalling ot 
the “appointed time” find everything done to 
soften abruptness in the arrival. 

And next I would call attention to what I can 
only describe as the “divine economy” of that 
sphere. Everything that this sphere offers vi 
good is credited. No single good act, thought. 

or intention of his is lost to the newcomer on 
that scene. “No evil endures,” says Henry 

Talbot, “because it has not life.” Whatever 

a man brings over with him is . It may 

be my little; but from that little he is gradu- 
ally built up. Rags apm the more of it he 
has, the his growth; but any 

of good, t n 

a grain of mustard-seed, can be made a point 

of germination. He can and will work out to 
the fulness of his being, in spite of all deterrents. 

This, I venture to think, accords with our 
sense of justice more harmoniously than any 
other a of the future ever placed before 
us. the idea of life to 
come, la imaginative work of pious 
nurses, our ok objection has been roused its 

theory of judgment “in the lump.” We 

to be awarded Lethe right hand or the left, either 
according to a kind of rough average or through a scrupulous 
weighing of every grain of sand of conduct. If the out- 
balanced the evil, we were safe. If, on the other , the 
evil outbalanced the good, it was the outer darkness and the 
of teeth. Here, again, spiritual figures were trans- 
ted into terms of childish boo. 

ening a with a jumping- with consequences w 
— ristian systems will not outlive for many a 

year. 

For human horse-sense has always rebelled against the methods 
of terrorism. While one element in human opinion has looked 
upon fear as the shortest cut to triumph, another has stubbornly 
refused to be struck down by it. After ages of ages we are only 
now beginning to sce that fear accomplishes nothing. Church 
and State have used it to the last extreme, only to discover a 
miraculous life in that which they had meant to crush, and to 
stay their hands sullenly. Experience, on the other hand, has* 
shown that nothing resists forever the outpouring of pure love. 

In a similar manner, economy, justice, and love appeal to 
our common sense. The worst of us knows that there is some- 

thing to be said on his behalf. Admitting the culpa- 

bility of the race, the individual is guilty of only a 

part of it. Of the rest, he is the victim. No one man 
alone has diverted the genus from its purpose to co 
right. Where the whole herd, like the Scriptural 

swine, runs violently down a steep place to be c 

in the Sea of Perversion, the right-minded are swept . 

along with the more wilful. For the 

becomes harder and harder to resist what has 

to be almost a race-instinct toward evil; and that 

he is aware. To be condemned with a world into 
which he never asked to come naturally strikes him 
as unfair. The one crime against them which children never 
| Beer the same may be declared of men. 
is hong that takes every man at his best, however 
the that best may include, making his own 
Siemans te Sa of his reward. It is not too much to 
_ _—_— of a New Heaven almost necessitates that 

lew 


ll 


I must say here that this paper will differ from those that have 

it in that it will give chiefly my own inferences from 

what we have been told. The oki method of deduction reasoned 

to a certain kind of heaven because there was a certain kind of 

earth; I beg, on the contrary, to 1 for the existence of a cer- 
tain kind ‘earth because there is a certain kind of heaven. 

That this i to be done pect by deduction is due some- 
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what to the fact that our conditions are seen by those on 
the next plane less clearly than they see their own. More- 
over, we know about our own, while theirs have to be 
revealed to us. Of their conditions, as far as my slight 
experience goes, there are always spiritual guides to in- 
struct us. For countless generations, apparently, they 
have been making the attempt, and we have refused to 
H listen. ‘My special mission is to regenerate the world” 
(that is, to take part in the work for the regeneration 
of the world), writes Henry Talbot, “and it hurts me 
when I try in vain and all turn from me.” But the re- 
generation of this world is, from what I gather, directly 


helped by a reasonable knowledge of that one. That 
knowledge, I repeat, they are eager to give us, while 
speaking with hesitation and sometimes with reluctance 
of the circumstances closest to ourselves. 

“The difficulty with most people,’”’ says one whose 
messages are reported elsewhere, “is that they want to 
know how much U. S. Steel will go up next Tuesday, 
or whether to give the baby soothing sirup.” 

This is the difficulty all of them find in dealing with 
the details of a life they have passed beyond. Its 
high and beautiful lights they see and recognize; -the 
needs of loved ones they can judge and try to help; 
our commonplace details they reach with considerable 
effort, and of evil they are not only unwilling to speak 
but to think. The whole concept has become alien to 
them, and repugnant. 

Of this last, an incident not unamusing will serve 
as an illustration. I had asked, through Jennifer, 
Henry Talbot’s opinion of a certain line of rulers, not 
asa matter of curiosity but as bearing on a larger theme. 
The answer was written: 

“Some of the were mediocre, some good, and 
some evil. They do not differ from other men and are 
treated accordingly. Yet the measure of a man’s oppor- 
tunity is the measure of his guilt.” 

We had begun to discuss this answer among ourselves 
when the pencil wrote: 

“T did not say that about the being mediocre, good, 
and evil, because we never express ourselves on what you call 
faults. We do not know them. You’’—this to Jennifer— 
“wrote that in, and you must take it out.” 

Notwithstanding Jennifer’s laughing explanation that, at 
the minute of writing, she thought she was expressing her 
own opinion and not his, I asked if it were possible that, 
consciously or unconsciously, she had been writing in other 
things. 

“That is the only thing that does not express me. There 
are slight imperfections of haste.” 

Speaking of our remorse for lack of love or kindness to 
those who have gone on, and of our desire to atone to them, 
if that should ever be possible, for coldness or neglect, he says: 

“Good thoughts are living and enduring. They come to 
us always, forever, and reach the individual with a prompt- 
ness that is instantaneous. . . . All these impulses are seen 
by us. We look upon you and see a// the good—never any 
evil—but we see the blanks, and we see the conditions brought 
about by them.” . 

There are blanks, therefore, in their view of us, with a cor- 
responding lack of clearness in dealing with many of our 
problems. It is not that they lack the will; it is rather that, 
having passed to different modes of life, thought, and commu- 
nication, they cannot always pierce the atmosphere by which 
we surround ourselves or express their ideas as to our con- 
ditions. 


In this connection, Henry Talbot says: 

“We can always reach you if you need us and are 
willing to listen. Often we do reach you and are able 
to deliver messages, though you yourselves fail to recog- 
nize the voice as being a force outside yourselves. 
Some of us can penetrate your problems more easily 
than can others; but there is always some one here to 
help you iit your troubles, whether or not you ask for 
counsel or are aware of it after it has been given. 
Many of us can comprehend even the smallest details 
of your lives, as, with our ease of mental action, details 
present no complexity. We cannot, however, perceive 
evil, and are conscious only of blanks when it is 


present. We sce its consequences, and are able also to send 
warnings of its approach, helpful warnings to those who are 
attentive. We do this, not because we feel the evil on the way, but 
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because we see so clearly the road of safety and wisdom on 
which no evil can be met with. We can sometimes see you 
turning aside from this road, and if you are sensitive, to 
our message, can give you warning. Cultivation, there- 
fore, of the spiritual ear is of utmost importance, for 
through this organ you can apprehend the words of life.”’ 

On my inquiring as to the directness with which they 
can aid in our affairs, the reply came: 

“Tt js exactly as with your friends and relatives on 
earth. Between some of us and some of you there is a 
bond of sympathy so strong that we can enter into the 
details of your life. This can only be in cases of remark- 
ably developed nearness; 1 mean in cases where the 
affection is so great and the communion so constant that 
we are literally ‘taken into’ the family life. In cases 
such as these, messages might be exchanged regarding 
mundane matters wich possess an undercurrent of 
spirituality. We cannot answer purely worldly questions. 
These cases of intimate communion are, however, com- 
paratively rare—rarer than they should be.” 

When I questioned-as to whether or not what we call 
the voice of conscience might not be the speech oi 
those on the other plane as they try to approach us, 
he wrote: 

“Conscience is that portion of yourselves which is 
here—your periscope which pierces the barrier and re- 
lects to you the heavenly point of view. . . . There 
is something I want said in the articles, and it is 
this: The possibility of communication with us, and 
your interest in us, individually and _ collectively, 
must never be allowed to stand between you and 
your consciousness of God. Remember it is he who 
is All in All, and who holds you closer than any other 
possible entity enfolded in his everlasting arms. 
We are expressions of him; but do not forget that 
it is he who speaks through us, and that we are the 
reflections of his glory.” 

Perhaps that best expresses the kind of touch they 
are able to maintain with us, though those whose work, 
like that of Henry Talbot, lies near to us are able to 
come closest. Even he, however, finds it difficult, now 
and then, to get the necessary contact. 

“{f like to help in everything I can; but sometimes it is 
harder than others. Do not seek to work blindly, but ask, 
and I will tell youallI[can..... We are all able to know all 
your thoughts but some of us have work here which takes 
us away, except in answer to a special call... | You use 
your mind too actively in your efforts to hear, and I cannot 
overcome your thoughts at times. Relax, and lay your head 
on my shoulder. . . . Give me your hands, and T will lead 
you on.” 

In such words as these the yearning is quite evident, but 
it is like the yearning of a mother in one continent over a 
son in another. Something is worked by it; and yer there 
are distances between. 

The extent to which they can aid us by supplying princi- 
ples is perhaps illustrated by the following from Henry Talbot 
to a young business man interested in the subject mentioned 
below. 

“Tell R. that the advertising will be all right, and that he 
is to devote himself always to what a thing stands for. Then 
the details will come. Advertising stands for service and 
good will, never for deception. Let him put his mind on 
that, and express in all things love, service, and the desire to 
promote friendship in all lands. That is true commerce.” 

With this whole aspect of the theme, I hope to deal 
more fully in my next paper, ‘The New Tongue.” I 
bring it forward now in order to explain why, from 
the sources at my command, I cannot quote the same 
authoritative voices with regard to this plane as I have 
been privileged to do of the next one As far as I can 
see, the object of this form of communication is not to 
relieve us of a single responsibility, and still less is it to 
put it on the level, to which the thoughtless would 
bring it down, of fortune-telling and reading palms. Its 
purpose is to suggest, enlighten, encourage. Henry 
Talbet refers to his special work as that of “holding 
the lamps.” But he and they who work with him 
hold them in such a manner that, while they illumine 
the way ahead, they throw many a rich reflection back upon 
our immediate darkness. It is by reflection that we catch the 
beams, by inference, by deduction; and (Continued on page 146) 
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‘* And Henry married and lived happily ever after!” 


That's what we all wanted to know, and here tt is 
in the final instalment of Mr. Merwin’s novel. 


¢ ; ENRY CAL- 
FA VERLY, of 
an inconstant and erratic 
nature, but possessing marked 
musica! and literary talent 
(as a youth he published a 
volume of short sketches that 
was highly acclaimed), was 
brought up in the Chicago 
suburb of Sunbury. Here he ; 
was associated with Hum- 

hrey Weaver, a man of an : 
inventive turn of mind, in 
the ownership of a weekly 
paper. He marries at the age 
of twenty-one, but his wife 
dies, following the murder of 
ex-Senator Watt by the girl’s 
mother, wife of the senator. 

For taking his own wife away 
during the trial, Henry serves 
six months in the peniten- 
tiary. He then disappears for 
some years, but finally turns 
up in a small Mid-Vestern 
city and obtains work on a 
newspaper. Here he is be- 
friended by Mr. Hitt, who 
has charge of the paper’s 
“morgue,” and by Margie 
Daw, a special writer. 

Henry is discharged froi. 
the paper for writing an in- 
discreet interview with the 
mayor. This incident also 
results in the discharge of 
Winterbeck, the managing 
editor. But Henry’s ability is 
recognized, and Mr. Listerly, 
the publisher of the paper, 
assigns him to write a biogra- 
phy of James H. Cantey, who 
had been a power in the city. 

This news creates consterna- 
tion among some of Cantey’s 
former associates—Tim Mac- 
Intyre, the mayor; O’Rell, 
manager of County Railways, 
and two lawyers, Qualters 
and .1:mme—and they try to 
oust Henry from the project. 
Cantey’s younger daughter, 
Miriam, who is her father’s 
chief legatee and is soon to come into possession of her Vast 
properties, shows Henry a letter left by her father in which he 
requests that his biography shall be perfectly frank and sincere and 
spare no one. Henry enthusiastically agrees with the idea and sets to 
work, But owing to the opposition of the Cantey crowd, he gives it 
up, but not before he has won Miriam’s affections and announced their 
engagement. 

__ Henry’s mother-in-law dies, leaving him her fortune, and he devotes 
it to philanthropic purposes. Miriam’s sister takes her to California 
to have her out of Henry’s way, but she gets better and returns home, 
resolved to take matters into her own hands. Henry begins to write a 
book which describes in al nost epic form the development of the West. 

The Cantey biography has been given to Mr. Hitt, but he, feeling un- 
equal to the task, relinquishes it, and Miriam sends all her private 

apers to Henry. She is convinced that he is the one to write the 
jography. : 

The girl has now reached th: age at which she is to come into control 
of the estate. This has been managed by trustees, and an effort is 
made to get her to renew the trust, as it is not believed that, owing to 
her long illness and inexperience, she will be able to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of directing the numerous Cantey interests. . Moreover, 
the family and her father’s friends fear that she will turn to Henry for 
assistance, and this is the last thing they want to see happen. 

Mayor MacIntyre escapes from a sanatorium, where he is taking a 
cure for drunkenness, and visits Henry’s room, searching for incrimi- 
nating documents among the Cantey papers which he believes are in 
Henry’s possession. Henry catches him at this and, with the aid of 
Humphrey Weaver and a publisher who have come from New York 
to see the new book, gives him a beating and chases him into the river, 
where he tries to commit suicide. Miriam hears of this incident. She 
has not seen Henry since her return from California and now writes 
him a a asking him to come and see her. 


She dropped down beside him on the sand. Finally she remarked, 


Ti he 
Passionate 


By Samuel Merwin 


XLI 


ON THE TOPIC OF WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH MAYORS—LEADING 
UP TO SOMETHING OF A CLIMAX 


N the morning, Henry breakfasted at the hotel with Hum- 
phrey and Guard. And there, for the first time in years, 
he tasted what seemed, at the moment, joy absolute. 

Guard had fallen utterly under the spell of his new book. 

For that matter, so had Humphrey. The two men frankly, 
almost naively, looked at him with new eyes. 

Guard spoke of taking him East and opening up his own 

country home in Connecticut in order that Henry might com- 

plete the book in comfortable seclusion, spoke casually of money 


(“No trouble about that, Calverly!”’”), planned audibly a new 
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*“Want to be alone, dear; or would it help you to sputter?” 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 


edition of ‘‘Satraps of the Simple,” commented on the need of 
extensive “publicity.” 

This word—in more than one respect the fatal word in the 
life of Henry Calverly—brought up a recollection. 

“By the way,” Guard said, “who put out the new story about 
you?” 

Henry looked blank. 

“There have been so many stories,” he said, with a twinge of 
the old mental pain. But he could speak of them now. 

‘There haven’t been many like this, Calverly.” 

“He means,” Humphrey put in, watching his old friend 
closely, ‘‘ the friendly one, about your refusing the Watt money.” 

“Oh!” said Henry, trying to think. “Oh, that one! I don’t 
know.” 

‘“*You mean to say you don’t know who did it?” 


(CORMOPOLITAN COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The author has painted an unusual character 
in these stories of Henry, and made the youth- 
Jul idealist a man you 1 remember. 


Henry shook his head. 

“Most remarkable!” said the 
publisher. ‘‘Somebody deliber- 
ately planned it. One of the 
best worked-out things I ever 
saw. Why, the thing appeared 
simultaneously in more than a 
hundred cities. And the boiler- 
plate weeklies had it—three or 
four thousand of them. I put 
the clipping bureaus at work on 
it, and they’re dragging in no 
end of stuff. Do you mean to 
say you don’t know who did 
it?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Why, it’s what brought me 
on here.” 

“Why—didn’t Hump——”’ 

“Weaver, here? No; he 
called up two hours before train- 
time. My bag was in the office. 
Packed. Wecame on together.” 

They walked with him to the 
boarding-house. 

At the corner by the News 
Building, Henry saw a trim, 
girlish figure approaching, and 
in a moment recognized Margie 
Daw. 

He stopped short. The two 
other men walked on a little 
way. 

“How do you do?” he said 
lamely. She smiled and took 
his hand. Hesaw now that she 
was carrying a small hand-bag. 
“Oh,” he said, “‘you—you’re 
going away?” 

““Yes—to New York. To 
seek my fortune, Henry. I 
have friends there.” 

“Oh!” hesaid. Then, “Oh!” 

“Time for my train,” said 
Margie. “T’ll say good-by, 
Henry. And good luck!” 

“Good luck to you, Margie!” 

‘They clasped hands. And 
now he contrived to get a sort of footing among his confused 
thoughts. 

“No one has been kinder to me than you,”.he said. 
know that.” 

Her eyes met his for an instant. The corrers of her mouth 
moved a little of the way toward a smile. 

“Tt wasn’t kindness,” she said. 

“Oh, yes!” he cried. 

““No—not altogether.” 

Again, for the briefest of moments, their eyes met. And in hers 
was a cool challenge that he found, for the moment, disturbing. 

“Good luck!” she said again. ‘“‘If you get to New York any 
time, look me up.” And then she was gone. 

He felt, as he hurried after the others, oddly baffled. She 
had been kind. As for other motives—well, she had been rather 
attractively frank about those. He liked her. But he knew 
that a man like himself cannot safely like women. Such friend- 
ships were always to be difficult for him. 

They entered the boarding-house. On the hall table lay a 
letter addressed to Henry Calverly. He picked it up. A maid 
came out of the parlor and said, 

“There’s a man tosee you, Mr. Calverly.” 

He looked in. On the sofa sat Mayor Tim, rather stiffly, 
hat on knees, overcoat collar turned up, face patched here and 
there with court-plaster. 

Henry hesitated, glanced down at the handwriting on the 
envelop, then stepped into the room. Tim Macintyre rose. 
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“Well,” he asked, “well, what are you going to say to me?” 

His submissiveness had lasted overnight, then. It seemed 
extraordinary. 

Henry looked the man over. Anger and disgust rose again. 
And impatience; for the letter in his hand might be—was— 
the most important thing in the world. He dared not think 
what words might be in it. 

“I’m going to let you go,” he said roughly. 

“Well—I’d like to know just what you mean by that.” 

“WhatIsay. You’retogo. Getout! But waita moment!” 
He stepped to the door and called Guard and Humphrey into the 
room. ‘Write out your resignation as mayor,” he commanded. 

It was necessary to find paper. Guard had a fountain pen. 
And when the document was completed and signed, all three 
witnessed it. 

It was a curious document—one that might, some day, acquire 
value in the eyes of local historians. In it, Timothy MacIntyre 
resigned from the office of mayor, renounced “all and every 
claim” for compensation on the part of the city to himself, and 
pledged himself to leave forever, within 
twenty-four hours, the city and the state. 

“Well,” he asked nervously, after Hum- 
phrey had read it through aloud, “does 
that satisfy you?” 

“Satisfy me? Yes.” Thus Calverly, 
who then turned so abruptly on the man 
that he shrank back a step. ‘Now you 
can pack up your things and leave town. 
And you can thank your stars I don’t ask 
for the key of your box in the safe-deposit 
vault.” 

Pale, ina great hurry, Tim MacIntyre 
left. 

“T wonder if just this 
thing was ever done be- 
fore,” mused Guard. 

wondering ’—thus 
Humphrey—‘if you 
shouldn’t have made him 


disgorge. You say he’s a 
thief.” 
“Henry could hardly 


have done : more,” said 
Guard. “He’s fired the 
mayor, as itstands. If the 
city wants to sue, later, 
for restitution of stolen 
moneys, there’s nothing to 
stop them.” 

“True,” said Humphrey. 
“Hen, now that you’ve got 
this remarkable document, 
what are you going to do 
with it?” 

“T don’t know,” 
Henry. 

“T wonder if it would 
stand in law,” mused 
Humphrey. 

“That,” said Guard, 
“would be largely a matter* 
of whether the mayor’s crowd or -the 
opposition was in power. The extraordi- 
nary thing is that he should pick out 
Henry here to resign to. The merest of 
private citizens. Come to think of it, 
not even a citizen here. It’s astif he 
thought ——” 

This brought Henry’s thoughtsstraight 
down to the letter in his hand. He tore 
it open. 

“Tf you folks will excuse me,” he mut- 
tered. 

They waited. He read this: 


replied 


Could you, Henry, come to me as soon as 
you receive this in the morning? If you can 
help me, you must. There’s no one else. 
And I must take some course. They’re pes- 
tering me so. MrriAM. 


He turned on them hotly, fiercely. 
“You'll have to excuse me!” he cried. 


“Time for my train,” said Margie. 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


- “There’s a very important matter. We can talk the book over 


—oh, this noon! Sometime! I'll call you up at the hotel.” 

He rushed past them, ran out and down the steps. 

“Well!” exclaimed the publisher.. Humphrey laughed softly. 
“You take it lightly, Weaver. What have we got into?” 

“‘We’ve got into a story beside which the one Henry’s writing 
is a pale thing.” 

“Hm. Rather looks like it.” 

“We might stroll back to the hotel. 
this morning.” 

— smiled. Then, as they walked down the steps, abruptly 
asked: 

“Look here, Weaver: Are you in on this? Do you know why 
the mayor of this city handed his resignation to that boy?” 

““No,” said Humphrey, “but I begin to suspect that the real 
reason may have some connection with that letter. And my guess 
is that you and I are going to havea rather amusing few days.” 

Henry, meanwhile, walking at a feverish gait, made his way 
to the Cantey residence. He rang. Then waited. And waited. 
His head felt as if it might burst. 

The butler, very deliberately, opened the 
door. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Calverly,”’ he said 
respectfully. ‘Will you come this way, 
please?” And led him up-stairs. Then up 
another flight. He was to be taken to the 
study! 

The man opened the study door. Henry 
stepped within. The door closed behind 
him. The room was empty. 

For an instant, his heart sank. Then 
there was asound. He moved forward, then 
stood motionless, breathless. 

A door-knob turned. He thought his heart 
would stop beating. 

The narrow door between the bookcase 
and the window swung open and. Miriam 
stood there—stood! Moved slowly . but 
easily forward! aa 

The color came to her lovely face as it: was 
now, at last, coming to his. She said, rather 
faintly, 

“Henry, won’t you sit down?” 


XLII 


He won’t appear again 


IN WHICH MIRIAM, IN ATTEMPTING TO STATE 
HER PROBLEM QUITE IMPERSONALLY, 
ARRIVES, AS WOMEN ARE SOME- 
TIMES SAID TO DO, AT A RATHER 
PERSONAL SOLUTION 


THERE was a long silence. Henry dropped, 
in his confusion, into the big chair by the 
safe, the chair to which he had carried her 
that first day. Miriam sat on the farther 
side of the room. She seemed actually well. 
His mind couldn’t take in the fact. 

In all his thoughts of her she had been a 
helpless girl. But now she appeared, to his 
bewildered eyes, a curiously unapproachable 
young woman. She was slender, but appa- 
rently strong enough. Her face was delicate, 
sensitive, and would soon be pale, 
as it had been when she first ap- 
peared in the doorway, but the 
color in her eyes.and in her abun- 
dant, wavy hair had never been so 
vivid. It occurred to him, glancing 
hesitantly about the room, that 
there had been a remarkable vigor 
in the Cantey strain; perhaps it 
was yet to appear in Miriam. 
Surely it would. Mentally, she 
had never lost it; and that was 
the main thing. He said, 


“Oh, yes,” she replied nervous- 
ly, breathlessly quick; “‘it’s quite 
wonderful, really!’ But it makes 
me feel ashamed.” 

“Oh, no; it shouldn’t. 


“Tl say good-by, 
Henry. And good luck!” 


You 


“It’s nice to see you so well.” * 
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He was rummaging through his pockets. bringing out numerous papers and small articles 
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mustn’t!”” 
able thoughts. 
West,” was what he finally got out. 
speech. 

“Yes; I didn’t stay a great while. I—I didn’t want to.” 
The tension was growing more and more nearly unendurable. 
“T sent for you”—her voice seemed fainter, farther offi—* be- 
cause I need advice dreadfully.” 

“I'll be glad to help if I can.” He had no means of knowing 
that he was presenting a front of almost frigid dignity. 

“The trouble is—somebody’s got to help. It’s business. 
I'll try to explain it as clearly as I can. Mr. Amme came over 
last evening.” 

“Oh!” Henry interjected rather politely. 

“Tt seems that the trust has expired. They want me to 
renew it. Mr. Amme, you know, and Mr. O’Rell, and Mr. 
Listerly. They’ve administered father’s estate up to now. 
I don’t seem to want to put everything back in their hands. 
But the trouble is, Henry’”—she knit her brows, determined 
to be businesslike—‘“‘there’s so much to look after ” 

“Oh!” said he again. Then: “I’m afraid I can’t help much 
that way. I’m no earthly good at business.” 

“But neither am I, Henry.” Her hands fluttered up in a self- 
conscious little gesture. ‘“‘That’s the trouble. And there’s 
nobody else to turn to. We've seen these things so much alike, 
you know.” 

That “we” brought up a fresh tangle of little mental difficulties 
for both. He knit his brows now. The thing to do, of course, 
was to listen sympathetically and then think out some way of 
helping her. Yes; that was the thing. 

“The real difficulty is County Railways. The annual meeting. 
It comes right away. This week. And there have to be plans. 


Silence again. 
But he must say something. ‘‘ You’ve been out 
A rather unpromising 


Of-course, I couldn’t accomplish much by just going to the meeting 

and trying to vote on all their complicated business. I’d demoral- 

ize the company. And Mr. O’Rell would resign instantly.” 
Henry brightened a little at this. 


Listerly wrote hie resignation in a sentence, signed it, h 


He was lost in a jungle of unutter-~ 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


“That wouldn’t be so bad,” he murmured. 

“No; but it seems that, while he may do some things that 
make him open to criticism, ‘he’sa good manager and the company 
has never passed a dividend.” 

Henry knit his brows again over this. 
problem. 

“You see,” she explained further, “I suppose I—in a way— 
own the company. It seems silly. But it’s a responsibility. 
Really a public responsibility. There are lots of employees and 
their families. And then there’s the matter of service to the 
city. Father always thought a good.deal of that.” She rose 
now, moved over to the big globe and stood slowly turning it as 
she talked. ‘The trouble is, of course, if I did go into the 
meeting, there wouldn’t be any way I could tell what things 
meant—statements and figures and business policies.” 

“Of course not,” said he. ‘“They’d have you at every point. 
And I’d be worse.” 

“T wonder if you would.” 

“ Oh, res!?? 

“Well—I wondered if you—mightn’t know of some one.” 
She was faltering a little now. 

“No, I don’t. Except Hump. He knows a lot about business 
and corporations and things like that.” 

‘“Who is he, Henry?” 

“A dear old friend of mine. Humphrey Weaver. We owned 
a country paper together once. Back in Sunbury. He—he’s 
the one friend that’s stood by me through—through everything.” 

The words were out before he could stop them. Now that 
they were out, he could have bitten his tongue off. The color 
left his face; it was gray with pain. 

She made no sound. Surely he had hurt her terribly. He 
wondered what she was thinking. A rustle told him now that 
she was moving a little. Then the silence fell again. 

Her voice, when she did speak, in some degree reassured him. 

“Could he be reached, Henry? Your friend?” 

“Why—why, yes. He’s in town now.” 


ded it politely the desk. Calverly took it. 


“Mr. Winterbeck will take charge of the paper,” he said 


Clearly, it was a | 
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she said. 
book, of course. 


“The thing is”—clearly she was determined ‘to see the thing 
through—‘‘it’s really awfully important. Here I am, with all 
this responsibility, and I’m—well, alone, Henry. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

His lips moved, but he didn’t speak. He was watching her 
so intently, so hungrily, that her own eves wandered off to the 
ships on the bookcase. And then, abruptly, he chuckled. 
Almost instantly he controlled his features. Her expression of 
dumb amazement brought from him the mumbled, rather shame- 
faced explanation: 

“T was thinking of the mayor.” 

‘“*“The mayor?’”’ she breathed. 

“Ves. We had a fight last night.” 

“Oh! A fight?” 

“Yes; fists. It must have been pretty awful. I don’t know 
when I’ve lost my temper like that. I almost killed him, 
Miriam.” It was the first time he had spoken her name. 
At the sound of it, the extreme nervous tension against which. 
she had been struggling relaxed a very little. Then, as abruptly 
as he, she laughed softly. ‘“‘It’s queer,” Henry went on. 
“He caved in. He came around this morning—and signed this.; 
I had it somewhere.” He was rummaging through his pockets; 
bringing out numerous papers and small articles. ‘Oh, here’ 
it is!” And he gave her the mayor’s document, with its for- 
midable column of signatures. 

“Good gracious!” she said. ‘‘He’s resigned, Henry.” 

_ “Yes; and I’m having him leave town.” They both laughed 
at this. ‘I don’t suppose it would stand in law,” said he then, 
“but it’s good reading.” 

“Tt would stand in the papers,” said she. 
lished, he’ll have to go, anyway.” 

“Oh, ves. But what paper would publish it?” 

“Hm,” she mused. “That. Of course.. We'll have to 
do something about that, too.” She knit her brows again. 
Her task was not yet accomplished. “Henry, I’m going to 
make an extraordinary request of you. It’s difficult—after 
what’s happened. I’d like you, if you can, to consider it imper- 
sonally—whatever you may think of me. It’s clear enough, 
just from the way they’ve made us feel, that all these men are 
awfully wrong. They’re somehow going wrong. I’ve got to 


“Once that’s pub- 


“Tm not altogether clear in my mind. 


You re going on with your 
You'll have to” 


make a stand, wherever it may land me. I can’t do it alone. 
There has to be a man init. I can’t even talk to them.” 

“Neither can I. I can’t follow their tricks.” 

“No.” Her restraint fell away; suddenly her voice was rich 
with emotion. “But you can drive that dishonest mayor out 
of town. Alone, without money and without friends.” 

“Oh, he must have been out of his head,” was Henry’s comment. 

“You see what I’m getting at so clumsily. I don’t know 
any other way to go about it. There’s no time, you see. I’ve 


‘thought—if you would help me—not for my sake but because 


it’s decent and right—oh, because it's got to be done somehow 
—if you’d help, we might find some young lawyer that isn’t 
contaminated yet by these influences—they do seem to touch 
almost everything, don’t they? Why, why, even we could. just 
have him draw up a paper—a power of attorney it would be— 
wouldn’t it? giving you the right to administer the estate—” 
It was extraordinarily difficult to bring all this talk to the neces- 
sary point. Butshe did it by main strength, then had to stop 
for breath. He looked bewildered. ‘Of. course,” she began 
again, “I know it’s a very big thing to ask——” 

“Tt isn’t that,’ said he, studying the rug. 

“T can imagine a little of what it would mean to you, Henry. 
With your book on your mind.” 

‘““My book— You know?” 

“Mr. Hitt let me read it. Last night. It wasn’t his fault. 
I made him. -I’ll tell you, I really don’t believe you’d have to 
give so much time to it. None of the men do who _ hold 
real power. And you’d hold the power. A lot of it, I should 
imagine, from the way they’re fighting over it 

She bit her lip. She flatly couldn’t go on. 

Finally, he said this: 

“You'd trust me, Miriam—with all that?” 

“T’d have to. There’s nobody else.” 

And then he really almost angered her. 

“‘What on earth would people think?” he asked. 

She dismissed this with a movement of one hand. 

“T don’t care,”’ she replied shortly. Then said: “I realize 
that I have no right to ask it. Breaking in on your work this 
way.” 

He was silent so long after this that 


(Continued on page 153) 
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SOLDIER wants 
something to 
welcome him 
home besides a 

piece of bunting. Hang 
out your hearts for him 
as well as your flags. And 
the longer he has been 
with that lonely, wishful 
army of preoccupation 
along the Rhine, the 
warmer must be his wel- 
come. You American 
women can’t possibly be 
as nice as he has pictured 
you, but try, please try, 
just this once, to.come to 
life out of his vision of 
you. If there is anything 
petty or tawdry about 
vou, hide it carefully 
where his searching eye 
can’t find it. 

Think how terribly vou 
would feel yourself if you 
got to heaven and found 
that the angels were in- 
sincere! 


The United States gov- 
ernmeat graciously al- 
lowed Sylvester Brown- 
leigh, of the A. E. F., to 
retain his O. D. uniform, 
tin derby, and gas-mask. 
That and sixty dollars 
bonus voted by an ad- 
miring Congress was his 
equipment with which to 
start life all over again. 

If Sylvester had not 
had fifteen huadred thou- 
sand dollars or so in 
bonds and preferred 
stocks of one kind or an- 
other tucked away in the 
safety-deposit boxes, he 
would have considered 
that the only literature which he would have time to read would 
be the “Help Wanted” columns of the newspapers. 

: As it was, he had a few days in which to look round a 
it. 

Now, if you were a private or had been one in the American 
army, and very possibly you are or were, and if you were allowed 
to spend your first day of freedom just about as you wished, what 
would vou do? That is, provided you could do anything you 
wanted to, no matter how expensive or foolish. 

Well, ex-Private Brownleigh did all that you have thought of. 
He rode round in his own car for hours, hunting up officers on 
whom he could splash a little muddy water; he had meals con- 
sisting almost entirely of green corn and strawberries out of sea- 
son, and chicken and ice-cream; he took two or three baths, and 
when he went to bed, he did so with the firm inteation of not 
leaving it uatil he got dog-gone good and ready to get up. 

en, yes—he kissed an American girl. Did you have that 


— 


Maw 


in your program, too? You did, if you had been in France for 
three gold service-stripes the way Private Brownleigh had. 

But that part about kissiag one American giil, as per program 
above, was a sort of flivver as far as Sylvester was concerned. 

Maybe he should not have tried it out on his fiancée. Lorna 
Sable never had especially approved of his enlisting as a private. 
She had wanted him to go to a training-camp and get a com- 
mission. ; 

“But, Lorna darling,” he had pointed out, “they want chaps 
who are used to handling men and all that sort of thing, and you 
know I haven’t had any experience.” 

“You are prominent enough and wealthy enough, so that you 
could get a captaincy, anyway.” 

“But it wouldn’t be right, even if I could.” 

“Lots of others who aren’t as capable as you are have already 
got commissions.” 
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“I’m afraid you are right.” (Later, he was to have his worst 
fears confirmed.) 

“Anyway, it’s ridiculous for a milliouaire to be a common 
soldier.” 

“It probably is, but not in just the way you thiak. I’m going 
to try to keep my horrible secret dark. Right now, I’m puttiag 
a kind of stuff on my hands and feet to make ’em tough, aad ia 
private I’m learning to chew tobacco. I’ve got to be harder- 
boiled than anybody else in the regiment in order to live down 
this name of Sylvester.” 

While Sylvester had been ia France, it had not been so difficult 
for Lorna. He seemed rather noble at that distance, and it made 
good conversation at the Red Cross workrooms to tell about 
her man, who was a real soldier in the trenches. She made it 
seem he did-it as a sort of sociological stuat. 

But when he came to her the day he was mustered out—he had 


eaough yet to expand all the wrinkles out of it, but we are 
going to see what we can do this evening in that line.” 

“What I was thinking about,” she explained seriously, “was 
that, if we dined at any of the good places, we would see a lot 
of people we know. Most of the other men are back now or are 
just getting back. They’re mostly officers. If we should meet 
any of them, you would have to salute them, wouldn’t you? 
I think I read in the paper that discharged enlisted men are sup- 
posed to observe the regulations about that sort of thing as long 


as they are in uniform.” 


“What if I do salute first? The officer has got to return it, 
hasn’t he? I’ve been doing it for a year or so, and officers aren’t 
so bad, even shave-tails and majors. Some of ’em ain’t so much 


worse than buck privates.” 


But, in the end, the feminine whim prevailed. He finally 
tumbled to the fact that Lorna was not proud of him in his pri- 
vate’s uniform. This was a day which ought not to be ree 


_ kiss was like. He had acquired a 


all what you expected. 


‘about two years’ worth of your 
‘society in the next few days, and 


A story from the heart 


By Frank R. 
Adams, 


who wrote Last 
Adventure,’’ m the May 
assue; Never Can 
Happen Again,’’ in the 
June issue, and Anybody’s 
Man,” in the August issue 


not notified aayone when he had 
arrived, but had waited until he 
was quite free from red tape— 
when he came to her.in a uniform 
that fitted the way nine out of 
ten issued O. D.’s fit, and smelled 
quite a little as if he really had 
chewed tobacco at some time or 
other, the hero-vision vanished. 
Sylvester was a very.grim and 
slightly tough reality. 

Their first kiss had all the fer- 
vency and dash of a cold boiled 
potato. 

Well, maybe it was his own 
fault, Sylvester reflected. Per- 
haps he was overtraitied or ex- 
pected too much. Probably he 
had forgotten what an American 


philosophical attitude, aayway, 
of late. In the army, you had 
to learn to have nearly everything 
turn out to be something not at 


“*How soon can you be ready 
to go out to dinner and a couple 
of theaters and a dance or so?” 
he demanded. ‘‘I’ve got to absorb 


the sooner we get at it the better.” 
- Then he went oa to outline the 
plan about the kind of foolish 
dinner he wanted her to share 
with him, and a secret ambition 
which he cherished to meet his 
¢x-top-sergeant somewhere and 
take him apart slowly so as to 
discover how he got to be the 
way he was. : 

“But you can’t eat ia that uni- 
form,’’ she had objected. 

‘Girl dear, you’re mistaken. 
This is a trick uaiform. I can 
not only eat in it—I can sleep in 
it. I have never eaten quite 
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by bickerings, Sylvester reflected, and he found some clothes 
that would do and ordered some others that would be better as 
soon as they were finished. 

He felt strange in the sleek, fine materials of his evening 
clothes and the unfamiliar cut of his coat, and the Joose, un- 
confined legs of his trousers seemed a little sloppy. Often his 
hands strayed to his collar, and were surprised to find linen in 
place of coarse flannel. ‘ And the shoes—they were too light, too 
tight; altogether they made his feet feel as if they belonged to 
some other and rather distant person. 

The dinner was quite a success from a culinary standp int. 
It ought to have been, because it was prepared by the French 
chef of the best restaurant in town and it cost twenty-five dollars, 
or, as Sylvester calculated, about a hundred and forty francs. 
But -he had to be. consciously well-mannered. If he hadn’t 
thought about it most of the time, he would have shoveled his 
food, in the approved army fashion of disposing of beans, canned 
willy, and goldfish. 

Conversation during the dinner flagged somewhat. They did 
not know many of the same things to talk about. When Sylves- 
ter would begin to de.cribe something that had happened in 
France, Lorna. appeared bored, and finally explained that the 
American people were tired of all that sort of thing and had read 
all about it in the papers, anyway. 

This left Sylvester out of colloquial ammunition. The things 
that he remembered about his own country before the war, 
about experiences and: people, of the life he had led before h’s 
enlistment seemed too trivial for expression It struck him as 
funny that, after having assisted noisily at rocking empires, he 
should be sitting, corked, listening to tales of why cooks leave 
homes. But it seemed to be one of his lessons in readjustment. 

On the street, as they were passing to his car, they encoun- 
tered’a couple of doughboys he knew, but they did not recognize 
Sylvester in the clothes he wore. He started to hail them, but 
a restraining touch on his arm stifled the ‘Hey, buddy!” 

“Why not?” he asked. “One of those boys slept in the same 
mud-puddle with me all day once.” 

“What could you possibly have to say to a person of that 
class?” : 

Sylvester couldn’t think of an answer before the lads had faded 
past into the darkness, but when he put the question fairly to 
himself, he found that the reply was, “ What can I have to say to 
any person not in that class???’ Who but boys like that knew 
anything about the things that he had known for two years? 
But he did not explain this to Lorna. 

At the theater, they met one of his old-time acquaintances, 
Leroy Foster, now a captain ia ordnance. 

Sylvester stopped his hand half-way to his eye in an uncon- 
scious salute and extended it, instead, to be shaken. 

“J just got back from France a couple of days ago,” the cap- 
tain volunteered, ‘‘and it seems good to see you well-dressed, 
well-fed folks after all the hardships I’ve been through.” 

Sylvester started to laugh, but choked instead. 

“Tt must have been terrible,” he sympathized, when he could 
speak coherently. 

“Captaia Foster makes a_ distinguished-looking officer, 
doesn’t he?” Lorna commented, as they moved on to their seats. 
“He doesn’t seem to know you have been in the army, too,” 
she guessed. 

“He wouldn’t—he was stationed at Paris, and my regime:t 
went through that town in box cars. We weren’t allowed to get 
off for fear we couldn’t stand the hardships after the luxuries 
of the trenches.” 4 

Sylvester just had to be sarcastic about something—the long- 
anticipated taste of the home-coming was turning to ashes 
in his mouth. He did not feel at ease among the people of his 
own kiad. You had to be a little snobbish to be in sympathy 
with their desires and aspirations, and all of Sylvester’s snob- 
bishness had been “damned” out of him by drill-sergeants. 
Most men revert easily to the mass and become gangsters. 
_ You can knock the veneer off from them in no time. And once 
you look at things in the raw, it is difficult to adjust the vision 
to astigmatic lenses once more. 

The evening was not the success it should have been. Even 
Lorna felt that. So they cut out the after-theater supper and 
dance they had planned, and went home instead. Sylvester 
said he guessed he needed a good aight’s sleep. 

He was mistaken. That was .omething he discovered whea 
he finally reached his apartment and got into bed. Sleep appeared 
to be absolutely the last thing his system demanded. 

So, after half an hour spent in findiag that out, he got up and 
started to dress once more. But the clothing he had just take. 
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off was distasteful to him. He had enough of that for one day, 
What then? 

The despised uniform, of course. 1t was hanging deiectedly in 
a near-by closet. No one had taken the trouble to put the blo: 
0a a coat-hanger. All that he took out of his other clothes was a 
roll of bills. Money is handy, even for a discharged private. 

The moment he got the uaiform on, Sylvester felt better, 
There was a package of cheap cigarettes in one of the pockets 
to which his hand instinctively strayed. He lighted one. It 
tasted fine, and it was a brand he would not have smoked on a bet 
two years before. 

It was after midnight, and Sylvester did not wake anyone 
as he let himself out and descended to the street. Neither did he 
order his car or hail a taxi. He just naturally walked the wavy he 
had been walking ever since he had held up his right hand aad 
sworn to uphold the Constitution.of the United States, obey all 
superior officers, and a few little things like that. 

The night air was soft and iatetestiag. There was a sort 
of expectant “‘feel” about the dark. When you can no longer get 
that sensation out of a ramble at midnight, you have céased to 
be young, and romance has been stifled in you by an overdose 
of beefsteak and mashed potatoes. 

At the corner, turniag into Broadway, a couple of belated army 
officers met him, and Sylvester’s haad flipped up-smartly. His 
salute was answered, and he felt right for the first. time that 
evening. You can’t get to be a civilian in one day. 

A block farther along, one of the provost guard appeared to be 
having ar. argument with a buck private. Sylvester lingered, 
hoping there might be a fight, but was disappointed. 

““What’s ’at you say?” the private was demanding, as Sylves- 
ter came up. “You say you can’t arrest me just because I’m 
not in the army any more? By gad, ’at’s an outrage! Buddy,” 
—he addressed Sylvester—“ did you get ’at? Darnedest thing I 
ever heard of! Even the doors of the guard-house are closed 
against the poor old returned soldier.” He turned'to. the guard 
and requested gravely, “‘’Splain it to my buddy here.” 

The provost guard was good-natured enough about it. 

“Since you fellows are both discharged soldiers, you are out 
of my jurisdiction 

“That’s the word!” interrupted the slightly exhilarated dough- 
boy. “I can’t say it myself—jewish-dipsum nope; can’t get 
the range. But it’s music the way you do it. He’s a lovely 
pronouncer, ain’t he?” 

“You’d better come home now, Terry.” 

This suggestion emanated from a party to the scene whom 
Sylvester had so far neglected to notice particularly. The woman 
had been there all the time, but he had assumed that she was 
simply som? one who had stopped to listen to the row. 

Now he remarked that she was quite a small girl, and young, 
too—twenty, maybe, at the outside. 

“*Come home!’” Terry, thus addressed, reiterated bitterly. 
“What do I want to return to ’at hollow mockery for? I want to 
get arrested. Tell me, buddy, so long as I’m out of your juicy 
dish—jewish——” 

“ Jurisdiction.” 

“That’s it. Since 1’m out of that, how the deuce can I get 
arrested?” 

The provost guard suggested good-naturedly: 

“Try a policeman. You're a citizen now, and he can arrest 
you if you provoke him enough.” 

“Leave ’at to me. I’m the most provoking little cuss in the 
city. Come on, buddy”—to Sylvester—‘“let’s go provoke a 
policeman.” 

He started off pretty steadily, and Sylvester followed. So 
did the girl. 

“T wish we could get him home,” she said, adopting Sylvester 
immediately as an ally. 

“This is a deuce of a country to come back to,” growled 
Terry. ‘Here 1 come home, and the government gives me sixty 
bones bogus and says, ‘Good-by, Terry; take care of yourself.’ 
’At’s all—sixty bones, and then, on top of ’at, they close all 
the saloons so you can’t spend ’em honestly. Have to hunt up 
somebody ’at makes stuff out of a raisin and a piece of yeast. 
’S a fact.” 

“Terry lost more of his money shooting craps,” the girl offered. 

“There you go, Peggy—beefing about it! Buddy, my luck 


is terrible. Unlucky at craps and unlucky at love.” Sylvester 
feigned a mild interest. “Yes, sir,” Terry wandered on; “un- 
lucky at love, too. I come home from France and find my wife 
playing round with a guy with a lot of silver stripes on his 
sleeve. ’S a fact. Don’t know what they mean. Guess it 
shows how many times he has been vaccinated. My heart is 
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broke. And, besides ’at, I can’t get back my cld job. No 
jobs, no bogus, no booze, no wife. I wish I was over in anice 
comfortable shell-hole in France.” 

“Don’t be unjust, Terry,” the girl protested, not so much to 


He finally tumbled to the fact thet Loena was pe a Sin in his 


Terry himself, however, as to Sylvester. 


The latter got the 


impression that she was defending her good name to him. 
At that, he was sorry for Terry. Something had gone wrong 


with his welcome home, too. 
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Still, it was difficult to conceive of this youngster as an un- 
faithful wife. She seemed just a simple, rather sweet kid, with 


especially honest blue eyes that did not have a lie anywhere 


in their depths. And her name was Peggy. That had always 
been Sylvester’s favorite name for a girl. 

“Terry is very unreasonable,” Peggy vouchsafed, in response 
to Sylvester’s thoughts. “He just won’t listen to explanations.” 

“¢Splanations,’” scoffed Terry, whom no one had addressed. 
“You can’t explain away them silver stripes. My wife says 
he’s a sort of a cousin she’d forgotten about. Huh!” 

“Ts this true?’”’ Sylvester asked of the anxious-eyed Peggy. 

“Tt is; but what difference does it make? I love him and want 
to get him home. He’ll be perfectly all right by morning. He 
has always been jealous like this over nothing. But it only lasts 
until he gets sober, thank heaven!” 

She was rather adorable in the little motherly way she watched 
over the hulking Terry. Not many women would have tackled 
so hopeless a job as that of trying to keep the returned soldier 
within the bounds of law and order. 

Sylvester wondered if anyone would take that much trouble 
to keep him out of difficulty—would Lorna, for instance? He 
abandoned the question hastily. Anyway, he envied Terry the 
love of this warm-hearted young woman. Terry, poor fool that 
he was, oblivious of his fortune, treated her as if she were so 
accustomed to being wrapped in her heart that he did not no- 
tice it. So, all things considered, it looked as if it were up to 
him, Sylvester Brownleigh, to become the lady’s right-hand 
assistant. Why not? The night was young yet, and, besides, 
she was the kind of girl you’ve just naturally got to do some- 
thing for, no matter if she is married to an unappreciative 
lout. 

Getting Terry home appeared to be some contract. Sylvester 
realized this the more when they got to the first side street and 
attempted to turn off. Terry objected, and his two guardians 
proceeded to drag him. A neat scuffle ensued, enough of a dis- 


turbance to attract the attention of the policeman on the beat, © 


who.came running up. 

“‘Be quiet there,” admonished the officer. “Be good, you boys, 
or I'll call the provo.” 

“Tt won’t do any good,” declared Terry. ‘“We’re both dis- 
charged. Arrest us yourself.” 

The policeman was slightly dismayed by the duty which con- 
fronted him. He would have been glad enough to turn his back 
and let matters run their own course had not Terry, in an 
exuberance of melancholy, kicked him sharply in the shins. 
Even officers of the law are very sensitive in the shins, and this 
one drew his club to retaliate. That was a fatal move on his 
ea because Terry took it away from him and promptly hit 

im on the nead with it. 

The officer dropped like a motion-picture policeman. Peggy 
screamed. This attracted the attention of all the belated pedes- 
tiians for a block, who began running to or from the scene of the 
disturbance, depending upon their curiosity or timidity. 

Sylvester had his hands full trying to prevent his ex-comrade- 
in-arms from making it a battle royal, a grand free-for-all, himself 
against all comers. Privately, Sylvester felt that a night in jail 
would do Terry a world of good, but he had promised this girl 
that he would get him home. 

With this ultimate good in mind, he abandoned the gentle arts 
of persuasion and biffed Terry upon the nose. Coming from a 
friendly source, this surprised and grieved Terry considerably. 

He did not allow his grief, however, to last long. A respectable 
adversary was all that Terry demanded of life at that moment. 
The policeman was no longer interesting, but Sylvester promised 
possibilities. Terry waded in, and, as he was some six inches 
taller than Sylvester and had the abnormal reach of a gorilla, 
it looked like heavy sailing for the latter. 

But Sylvester had spent some time in gymnasiums to advan- 
tage. He knew one or two tender spots in the human anatomy, 
and he put his finger, and likewise the rest of his right fist, upon 
one of the very tenderest that Terry possessed. Terry sat down 
to think it over a moment, and then lay down and closed his 
eyes. He appeared as one completely at rest. 

Sylvester had really accomplished more than he intended. 
Terry’s inert repose on the pavement was going to make it diffi- 
cult to get him home. 

But the gods were friendly at that particular moment, and the 
driver of a night-flying taxi-cab, impelled by curiosity as to the 
meaning of the midnight frolic on the pavement, swerved his 
car across to discover what was the macter. 

“Come here,” demanded Sylvester. “Help me lift my friend 
into your cab.” 
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The driver started to descend from his seat, and then stopped 
and said, 

“Can’t do it mate.” 

“Why not?” 

“What do you think would happen to my license if I helpeda 
you fellows get away after a row with the police? If I was off 
my cab, I’d help you in a minute, but here they’ve got my num- 


“Mean to say you won’t do it?” 

“ Can’t.” 

“Very well then; something is going to happen. I’m going’ - 
to borrow your taxi-cab. You can pretend to fight if you want: 
to, but I’m going to yank you off your seat and drive it myself, 
Here’s fifty dollars. You may as well take it, because it’s going: - 
to happen whether you get the fifty or not. Fight as easy as you 
want to.” 

No reply was made or was necessary, because the driver 
tucked the bill in his pocket. Sylvester grabbed him by the coat, 
yanked him from his seat, and sent him spinning into the crowd. 
The next move was to pick up the inert Terry and dump him, . 
with the assistance of the girl, into. the none-too-ropmy interior 
of the taxi-cab. Presumably Terry was right side up, but even 
that didn’t make much difference. . They hadn’t time to be par- 
ticular; the policeman on an adjacent beat was already running 
down the block. 

By the time they got Terry all in, arms, legs, and everything, 
there was no more room inside. 

The girl anticipated any discussion and hopped into the extra 
seat beside the driver in front. Sylvester took this latter place: 
himself and threw in the clutch. He had never driven that par- 
ticular make of car before, but it responded to the first motion 
he made just the same, and the crowd scattered before them.. 
He thought he heard, faintly behind him, a shouted command to 
stop and then the sound of a policeman’s whistle blown vocifer- 
ously. He turned to grin at the girl. 

“This is pretty good sport,” he told her. “TI figure we have 
got just about thirty seconds’ start on the entire police force. 
It promises to be a pleasant evening after all. I am sorry I had 
to put his nobs to sleep back here, but it was the only way to 
handle him. He really isn’t hurt much; he just feels kind of 
numb—that’s all.” 

“You must be fearfully strong to knock Terry out like that,”’ 
the girl said admiringly. “I never knew anybody before who 
could do it. 1 have seen lots of fellows try it, though.” 

Sylvester thrilled with unaccustomed pride. He was not in 
the habit of being commended for his brute strength—by girls, 
anyway—and it was pleasant music to the ear. Of course, it 
was curious to have a lady praise you for beating the life out of 
her husband, but, then, she didn’t seem so very married, anyway. 

“1 am not really so strong as Terry,” he said modestly. “Wheat 
I did to him was just a trick.” 

Peggy thought of this for a minute. 

“T wish you could teach me that trick. He is much nicer 
this way.” 

Sylvester knew nothing of married life from personal experi- 
ence, but perhaps she was right. Maybe it would be wise for 
every wife to learn at least one knock-out blow to use on her 
husband. There are times when they are much more agreeabla 
unconscious. 

“Look round behind and see if there is anything following,” 
Sylvester admonished his partner in crime. 

She did so. 

“Can’t tell exactly. 
block and a half back.” 

“You watch and see if it gets any closer. I am going to let 
out another notch of speed here. All I hope is that these tires 
will last.” 

By this time they had reached Fifth Avenue, and Sylvester 
turned down-town. 

“T think they are following us all right,” declared Peggy. 
“They turned after us at the corner. I don’t think they ate 
any nearer, but we are not losing them, either.” 

“Then they are following us,” decided Sylvester, with mingled 
pleasure and regret. “Anyone going the same direction we are 
and at this pace isn’t out for any Sunday-school picnic. Well, 
let’s go.”” He advanced the throttle another notch. 

“How much money did you give that chauffeur?” the girl 
demanded irrelevantly and accusingly. 

“Why? I didn’t know you saw me do that.” 

“T did. It was fifty dollars, wasn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” Sylvester admitted, “but that’s all right. The 
government gave me sixty dollars bonus to-day that I wasn’t 
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“Here is an outfit grand 
I’m keeping right on hand. 
Everyone in it will jump in a minute 
‘o cater to your demand.” 


Use 


Campbell’s Kitchens 


labor and expense. 
Let them bring you 
the enjoyment of choice 
Jersey tomatoes direct 
from the farms, the expert 
| services of Campbell's 
skilled chefs, cooks and blenders, the advantage 
of our improved labor-saving devices and our 
wholesale buying at the height of the season. 


You get the benefit of all this in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You get the best part of the tomato, the solid fruity part 
and pure juice, blended with other wholesome ingredients in 
3 a soup which cannot be excelled for nutritive value and 
appetizing flavor. 
: Vou save labor, fuel, waste, and the expense of repeated 
haulings and handlings. 
Remember, too, the many tempting ways you can use 
this nourishing soup in which you mei 
ordinarily use either fresh or canned 
tomatoes. Get tlie full advantage, by 
ordering a dozen or a case. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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WELSH RAREBIT 


Creamy, aged, June cheese, 
blended and seasoned by our mas- 
ter chef— that 
is rich,smooth, 
golden, vel- 
vety, Purity 
Cross Welsh 
Rarebit! Perfect always — and 
with a flavor so delicious that the 
memory of it lingers. 
Also—PURITY CROSS Chicken a la 
King, Creamed Spaghetti au Gratin, 
Creamed Finnan Haddie, Lobster New- 
burg, Chop Suey, and Corned Beef Hash. 
Sold by best grocers and delicatessens — 
in two size tins — ready for your instant 
convenience. 

Great, also, for entertaining, for the un- 
expected guest, or for vacation and sum- 
mer camp. 


The illustration shows Welsh Rarebit on 
toasted crackers. This, and helpful sug- 
gestions of other delicious dishes in Purity 
Cross Book, ‘‘The Daily Menu-Maker’’ 
—SENT FREE. 

Special Get-Acquainted Assortment Offer 


If your dealer hasn't Purity Cross Delicacies 
— send us his name and $2.00 — and receive 5 
regular size tins assorted prepaid. 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
Dept. 4E, Orange, New Jersey 


President 


and 


This Interesting Free Book shows 
how you can become a skilled player of piano 
or organ in your own home, aT ONE-QUARTER 


Usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Method is endorsed by leading musicians and 
Conservatories. Success: 


L QUINN CONSERVATORY, “Stade C9, Sea Boston, Mass, 


Use This on FREE 


Sent on == 

2 A Famous 
Free Trial 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of mens, styles 

ad designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. 
ste furs, and plumes 

‘moths, mice, dust and da: Wintingtircly beautiful” Needed in every 
home. Lasts for generations. Pays for ii = in what it saves. 
The Ideal Kmas, w . Syonding or birthday gift. ‘rite today for our new 


ree ¥ you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. D, Statesville, N. 0. 
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expecting, and I had just set out to spend 
it on my personal pleasure. I don’t know 
any way I could have any more fun than 
this. Besides, it leaves me ten dollars 
for myself, anyway. You don’t mind, 
do you?” 

Her reply was to slip her hand under his 
arm and press it gratefully. 

This thrilled Sylvester beyond words. 
It also thrilled the entire taxi-cab as his 
hand was released a moment from the 
steering-wheel. The right rear hub-cap 
scraped a lamp-post as they swerved 
drunkenly across the street. The driver 
of a taxi-cab has no business to allow him- 
self emotional reaction. 

“Before this guy’s gasoline gives out,” 
suggested Sylvester practically, “we had 
better get somewhere near where you live. 
Tell me your address, and I will outline 
my scheme.” 

She gave him the number and street. 
It was only a mile or so away, and at the 
rate they were going they arrived almost 
too soon—too soon, that is, for Sylvester, 
who figured that the next couple of min- 
utes were going to finish the pleasant part 
of the evening. 

The street which they turned down was 
not so well paved and, with the numerous 
loose bearings which Sylvester suspected 
were in the gizzard of the automobile, 
he was forced to slow down. Probably 
the pursuing car would have to adopt 
the same tactics. He did not dare look 
round himself, but directed his observer 
to keep an eye to the rear to see if they 
followed. They did. That left no doubt 
just what their object was in being out that 
late at night. 

“Listen now, kid,” he told the girl 
carefully: “‘You keep an eye out for your 
house. You tell me when we get there. 
T’ll pull up; we’ll both jump out, yank 
open the door, and drag Terry inside. 
You stay there with him, and I will come 
out and take care of this matter with the 
police.” 

“But you will be arrested yourself.” 

“That’s all right with me,” Sylvester 
conceded. “Great Scott! What do I care 
if I am arrested? There ain’t anybody ex- 
pecting me home to-night. It isn’t as if 
I was married, like Terry here.” 

“But I can’t let you do that.” 

“You can’t help yourself. It is better 
for one of us to be arrested than the entire 
bunch, isn’t it? I’d get mine, anyway, 
for stealing the taxi-cab, and I might just 
as well take the blame for giving the cop 
the swelling on his head, too. But they 
won’t do anything to me—much. And 
I got a kind of a hunch I’d do a lot more 
for you.” 

It was a very bold, bad speech, and Syl- 
vester was glad that the necessity for 
action covered his immediate embarrass- 
ment. Who was he to be making psuedo- 
love to a married woman, even if she had 


| tempted him by patting his arm? What 


if he was lonely and very much disappoint- 
ed with what his native land had offered 
him? That wasn’t any reason for butting 
in on the treasures of a pal who was more 
fortunate. 

“Here’s the place,” the girl declared. 

Sylvester slammed on the brake, 
leaped out, and opened the door. Terry 
obligingly fell out. This simplified mat- 
ters, which was a godsend, because the 
pursuing car was already clattering down 
the street. 


“Quick!” commanded Sylvester. “You 
will have to help.” He grabbed Terry by 
the shoulders and dragged him none too 
gently across the walk and up the <a 
of the apartment-house. 

It was not an apartment-house in & 
sense of the word to which Sylvester was 
accustomed. There was no gilded and 
highly upholstered hall with colored 
elevator-boys and _ telephone-attendants, 
There was no elevator and no telephone. 
There was nothing but a flickering gas-jet, 
countless doors on both sides of a long 
corridor, and an uncarpeted stairway lead- 
ing to dim heights above. 

“Which floor?” Sylvester panted. 

“First floor up.” 

Peggy had Terry by the knees and was 
doing her tiny best to help. 

Someway, they managed to bump the 
unconscious soldier up the stairs. 

“This door,” indicated Peggy, dropping 
her portion of the burden to open it. 

Sylvester dragged him in and left him 
inert on the floor. 

“Thank heaven,” he said, 
so many doors exactly alike that they will 
never locate which one is yours. I don’t 
think they will bother to look, even, 
because I am pretty sure they will be sat- 
isfied with me as a prisoner. Just sit 
tight, and don’t light a light for quite a 
while after I’m gone.” 

Down-stairs a door slammed, and there 
was a murmur of voices in the hall. 

“Here they come!” said Sylvester cheer- 
fully. “‘Good-night.” 

In the dark, he reached out as if to shake 
hands in farewell. He was curiously 
startled when she put her arms round his 
neck. 

“Thanks!” she said, and kissed him. 
“You're a dear. Good-night.” 

It was only the thumping of feet on the 
stairs that made him step outside into the 
hall and close the door behind himself. 

The ride back proved to be very tame 
and quiet. The police had a better car 
than Sylvester’s commandeered taxi-cab, 
and they seemed to regard him with severe 
and silent disapproval. 

Sylvester didn’t want to talk, anyway. 
He was thinking of that totally unexpected 
embrace that had rewarded him for his 
altruistic endeavors of the evening and 
which had put an interesting spice into an 
otherwise somewhat unleavened day. 
Perhaps he hadn’t any business to have 
kissed this person, Peggy, but that didn’t 
make the pleasure any the less poignant. 
The memory of the warm softness of her 
lips was going to live with him when he 
had forgotten a lot of other things that it 
was his duty to remember. 

At the station, after he had been booked 
on the police blotter, he bought the good- 
will of the desk-sergeant, who was inclined 
to like him, anyway, because he had a boy 
in the service, too, and induced him to 
promise to call up his attorney in the morn- 
ing and ask him to be present at. the 
police-court hearing. 

Sylvester looked round the cell to which 
he was shown. 

“By George,” he told the jailer on duty 
in the corridor, “this certainly is swell! 
A good dry place to sleep, plenty of heat, 
and I don’t liave to get upin the morning.”’ 

He looked carefully at the cot and bed- 
ding so kindly provided by the city, and 
then curled up comfortably on the cement 
floor. 
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“The pretties, the dainties, the flimsies” 


You can wash these things 


“La, la, my dear, their washing is an 
art, It requires wisdom, genius and dis- 
cretion fine as the clothes are fine.” * 


OW did women ever keep their fine 

things dainty before they learned of 

Lux? Inthose old days—when cake soap 
was rubbed right on to fine fabrics, and par- 
ticles of soap became firmly wedged between 
the delicate threads! 


Today, you can cleanse these things yourself 
—keep them new with Lux. Lux comes in 
delicate. white flakes — pure and transparent. 
They melt the instant they touch hot water and 
whisk up into the richest, foamiest suds that 
gently free the dirt! For silks or colored fabrics 


NO SUDS SO WONDERFUL AS 


The Ve the Moon’’ 
Jack The 

Mac. 


yourself with Lux 


LUX FOR DAINTY THINGS! 


you simply add cold water to make the suds 
lukewarm. 


No ruinous rubbing of cake soap on fine 
fabrics. You just squeeze the delicate suds 
through the garments again and again. Then 
rinse in three lukewarm waters. 


Launder your loveliest things in bubbling Lux 
suds. You will say you never dreamed your 
finest, frailest things could be cleansed with 
such delicacy! 


Lux won’t hurt anything pure water alone 
won’t injure. 


Your grocer, druggist or department store 
has Lux. — Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Batiste 
Chiffon Fine Linens 
Georgette Woolens 
Crépe de Chine Baby’s Flannels 
Washable Satin Ss 
Washable Taffeta i 
Votles Si 


Copyrighted, 1919, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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‘ OU can now obtain the dis- 
tinctive Pussywillow odor in 
a complete nh of toilet — 
rations —talc de luxe, ro 
compact powder, face powder 
and toilette cream. 
Each is a Hen pon creation 
for those w! uality. Used 
in combination, the = leasing results 
may be had. 
Free S le of Pus: ill Popter 
dime. State shade wanted. 


Pussywillow Talc Luxe, 

delightf nn different, 35 cents. 

willow Face Pow 

ite, Pink, Flesh, Greats »Brunetie, 50c. 
Pussywillow Tablets 


and Flesh, 50 cents. 
Pussywillow Rouge, 
- Dark, Medium and Rose, 50 cents. 
Pussywillow Toilette Cream, 50 cents. 
The name of Henry Tetlow 
ts on each box—look for it. 


HENRY TETLOW CO., EstablisheJ 1849 


EYE WATER 


trengthens 5 eyes, and is an 
ideal eye wash. since 1795 ey your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 
35c At All Druggists or sent by 
mail upon receipt of price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON sous & CO. 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


CAN HAVE 
UTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add wonderfully to 
tractiveness. A little 


applied nightly, will nourish, 
stimulate and promote growth 
of eyebrows and lashes, Sane 
them long, thick and justrous. 
uaran absolutely harmless, 
Thousands have been delighted with 
the results obtained by its use; why not 
Twe sizes, SOc and your 
rom us by muil, cove 
he full mame correc BROW- jmitated, 
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In ten minutes he was sound asleep— 
all but his lips. They were smiling in a 
very vivid recollection of the pleasant way 
they had been treated. 


The next morning, Sylvester’s case was 
near the end of the docket. This gave 
Sylvester’s attorney a chance to arrive 
before the hearing. He managed to get 
the ear of the judge before the testimony 
of the policeman and the taxi-driver was 
heard, and Sylvester was rather surprised 
when his case was called to hear that his 
name was read as “Chester Townleigh.” 
He started to protest, but a wink from 
his attorney silenced him. 

When the judge had heard the collo- 
quial accounts of what had happened, he 
looked Sylvester over with a twinkle. in 
his eye. 

“Well, young man,” he said, “we are 
going to let you off this time without 
sending you to the penitentiary. And we 
don’t want to rob you, either. The govern- 

ent just gave you sixty dollars bonus, 
I understand, over and above your pay. 
Now, you won’t need that, because you 
weren’t expecting it; therefore Til just 
fine you that sixty dollars.” 

The clerk called the next case. 

After the fine had been paid, Sylvester 
linked his arm with that of the young 
ra his friend from college-days 

Now, Bill,” he said, “‘what’s the idea of 
this ‘Chester Townleigh’ stuff? It’s all 
right with me, but why?” 

“That wasn’t my idea,” said Bill, thus 
addressed. ‘When I got wor you were 
in trouble, I telephoned Miss Sable, your 
fiancée. I thought she might want to come 
over and see you or something.” 

Sylvester made a grimace. 

“She didn’t.” 

“No. She scemed to feel pretty bad 
about the disgrace of your being mixed 
up in the street-fight and getting your 
name in the papers as a common soldier. 
She suggested having the judge use a mixed- 
up version of your name so that the re- 
porters wouldn’t get hold of it. She told 
me to tell you, also, that she would not 
be home to-day, because -he officers were 
giving a dinner-dance out at one of the 
camps and she has been invited.” 

Sylvester took the news with remarkable 
equanimity, much more quietly than his 
friend, the attorney, had feared. 

But, then, the attorney had not seen the 
demure and shyly smiling young lady 
who was waiting in the aisle near the door 
of the tawdry court-room. 

Sylvester looked to see if the battered 


and now probably repentant Terry were 
with her. He wasn’t. 

She held out her hand. 

“T’m so glad,” she said simply. 

“Excuse me a minute, Bill,” the ex- 
prisoner begged his legal representative 
as he turned to Peggy. ‘I didn’t expect 
to see you here,” Sylvester offered. 

“T didn’t know your name, and I’d 
never have been able to find you: again 
if I hadn’t gotten off from my job this 
morning and come over here. 

“Did you want to find me very much?” 

“T just had to find you,’ she assured 
him earnestly, “and return that money of 
yours, your sixty dollars bonus.” 

Plop! His balloon of egotism was punc- 
tured. She did not want to see him; she 
only wanted to return some filthy money. 
Why did people always give him cash, of 


which he had too much, when he yearned ’ 


for something more substantial? 

“But,” he objected, “I thought Terry 
was out of a job. Where did he get this 
money?” 

“He didn’t. But I’ve got a job, a good 
one, too, and the boss didn’t mind much 
giving me three weeks’ wages in advance.” 
She handed him a tiny roll of bills. 

“What will you live on?” 

“Oh, I’ll manage. Now, let’s not think 
about it any more right this minute. 
Terry wanted me to be sure to bring 
you back with me, so he could thank you. 
He didn’t want to come out himself with 
a black eye.” 

“Ts your husband all right this morning 
otherwise?” 

“““My husband?’ I haven’t any hus- 
band.” 

“But Terry——” 

“Oh, Terry is my brother. We’ve 
always been pals. When he gets into 
trouble, I always pull him out, and he 
does the same for me. When he got sore 
at his wife yesterday, I trailed him to bring 
him home when he got over it. They’re 
all right now. He thinks she’s the most 
wonderful woman in the world this morn- 
ing. Of course she isn’t, but who am I to 
snitch on a fellow lodge-member?” 

Sylvester mused out loud: 

“You aren’t married. And I let the 
thought of how wicked you were partly 
spoil the memory of our first kiss.” 

Peggy, startled into an abrupt halt in 
the dingy corridor, repeated, 

‘First kiss?’ 

“Ves. Am I right?” 

“T don’t know.” 

* * * * * * * 

“You are.” 


The Man Who Invented It, by Frank*R. Adams, will appear in an early issue. 


Uneasy Street 


_ (Continued from page 60) 


The elder Ladd eyed his glass. 

“Captain Baird, you are one of those 
who can—er—take it or leave it alone?” 

“He sure is! So am J,” laughed Jimmy. 
“The only trouble with me is that I can’t 
do both.” 

The old gentleman inclined his head 
toward Baird. He drank his cocktail. 
Baird swallowed his. The elder Ladd 
moved toward the electrically-operated 
elevator in which Baird had ascended to 
the library. 

It was an ordinary enough scene, but 


Baird was conscious of a sporting element 
in old man Ladd. He had exacted, he 
said, no pledges from Jimmy. He was 
going to let the responsibility of a partner- 
ship in the firm sober his son. Well, he 


-went at it in exactly the right fashion. If 


Jimmy had the stuff in him, he’d make 
good. Keeping liquor out of his sight 
would help not at all. The old man was 
wise. Jimmy was not a child, and grown 
men must make their own decisions. 
Dinner was served in a room whose pro- 
portions made Baird think of a baronial] 
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Eyes are attracted by mov- 
ing objects. Eyes follow each 
motion your hands make. 
People are appraising you 
— appraising you by the 
appearance of your nails. Be 
sure they are well groomed. 


Does it make you nervous 


~ 


to have people look at your nails? 


OU cannot get through 
a single hour without 
being judged by the 
appearance of your nails. 
Look at them! Are they dis- 
colored? Is the cuticle over- 
grown, cracked or uneven? If 
so, you do not understand the 
proper care of your nails. 


Busy women the country 
over are keeping their hands 
always well-groomed by giving 
them just a few minutes’ care 
by the Cutex method once or 
twice a week. 

Remember that the most impor- 
tant part of a manicure is the care 
of the cuticle. Never cut it. Special- 
ists agree that cutting is responsible 


Address Northam Warren, Dept. 509, 
114 West 17th St., New York City 


If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 509, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today 


for a great deal of the ragged, ugly 
cuticle one sees. 

Remove the surplus cuticle safely, 
gently with Cutex, the liquid cuticle 
remover. 


Follow the manicuring directions 
under the illustrations. You will be 
surprised to find how charming one 
Cutex manicure makes your nails. 
You will be amazed, too, to discover 
how much it adds to your poise, your 
ease of manner to have beautiful 
hands. 


A complete little manicure set 
for twenty cents 

For cwenty cents you can give yourself six 

or more of the most perfect manicures you 
have ever had —can make your nail; lovelier 
than you have ever before seen them. Mail 
. the coupon and two dimes today. After your 
first Cutex manicure you will realize how easy 
it is to add this new charm, how astonish- 
ingly it increases your general attractiveness. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 509, 114. West 17th Street, New York City 


Name .... 


i 


REMOVE OVERGROWN CUTICLE 
Gently work around each nail base 
bushing back the cuticle with an 
orange stick wrapped with cotton and 
moistened withCutex. Wash the hands 
pushing back the cuticle as you dry. 


NOW WHITEN THE NAIL TIPS 
Apply Cutex Nail White directly 
‘om the tube underneath each nail. 
bread evenly and remove any sur- 

plus Nail White with the orange stick. 


TO HAVE BRILLIANT NAILS 
Put a little Cutex Nail Polish on 
the palm of the hand and rub the 
nails briskly over it 
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He First Notices 
Your Complexion 


Make your complexion 
beautiful — attractive 
reason for admiration. 


If your complexion is 
naturally rough, or lacks 
that exquisite texture so 

tly to be desired, give 
it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


POWDER 


and see how well it com- 
mands the glance of ap- 
probation. 

White, Cream, 

Flesh, Pink and 

thenew Carmen- 

Brunette Shade. 


50 Cents 


[Clear Your Skin 
While You Sleep ¢ 
with Cuticura 


Wavy 

Like 

“Nature’s 


merine way 


and you'll th heated i 


Liquid Silmerine 
is at with a clean tooth tosh, Is 
Perfect! 


_ Directions with bottle. At your Druggist's. 


hall. Indeed, the whole house, occupying 
as it did, half a block on Madison Avenue 
| reminded him of a feudal castle. The very 
| iron fence round its strip of lawn seemed 
to speak of numerous retainers, of guarded 
wealth. 

James McPherson Ladd, senior was not 
merely a millionaire—he was an established 
millionaire. His fortune was too firmly 
| founded for failure—despite his jests—ever 
to threaten it. And Rodney Baird, lately 
bookkeeper for Robbins & Robbins, was to 
become a part of the machinery that turned 
out granite mansions, liveried servants. He 
was quite unconscious of the fact that the 
oysters were succulent, that the soup was 
delicious. 

It was not until dessert had succeeded a 
salad that the elder Ladd turned the talk 
to personal channels. Up to now, he 
had been content to exchange pleasantries 
with Jimmy—pleasantries that concerned 
the possibility of Jimmy discharging all the 
stenographers and engaging chorus-girls in 
their place, and such matters. Baird gath- 
ered the impression again, and more strong- 
ly, that the elder man adored his son, 
was proud of him, and, perhaps, secretly 
envied him his laxities. Yet he could under- 
stand that, with all his love and pride in 
his boy, the old gentleman could fly into 
fury. Mild eyes can become angry. 

“Was there any particular branch of 
our business that appealed to you, Captain 
Baird?” asked the old man. 

Baird smiled deprecatingly. 

“T think, Mr. Ladd, that opportunity is 
all that I’ve hoped for.” 

“Pish tush, and again tush,” said 
Jimmy. “What we want is a confidential 
man. Not an ordinary private secretary— 
we can get scores of them. The firm needs 
a man to sort of look things over, decide 
where some jazz is required, get an angle 
on men, maybe investigate propositions 
that are put up to us—not from the tech- 
nical angle but from the human.” 

“Tt’s a large order, Jimmy,” said Baird. 

“Why is it? A man who can command 
troops knows something of human nature. 
Not afraid of the job, are you, Rod?” 

Baird colored. 

“T’m anxious to tackle it, but—I’m not 
as confident as you are, Jimmy, of my 
ability.” 
_ “TIT am,” said the elder Ladd surpris- 
ingly. 

Baird looked gratefully at him. The 
old man smiled. 

“This son of mine, Captain Baird, is a 
ne’er-do-well young blackguard—a_scoun- 
drel, sir.” His mild eyes shot an affection- 
ate gleam at Jimmy. “But one thirfg, in 
all his wild moments, he avoided doing— 
he never let himself be fooled by anyone. 
He always knew exactly where everyone 
stood, and exactly what they wanted. 
He’s dropped into the office, taken a look 
round, and told me that one-of my men 
was enriching himself illegitimately. It 
proved true. I don’t know how he does 
it, but—he does.” 

Jimmy rose in his seat. 
across the table. 

“T thank you, sir. From the bottom— 
I might even say the dregs, sir—of my 
heart, I thank you.” 

His father shook his head. 

“Laugh it off, my boy, but one thing, 
Jimmy, about you—you’re honest. And 
the critically honest man is never deceived 
by others.” 


He bowed low 
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“Critically honest’?” asked Baird. 

“The man,” responded the elder Ladd, 
“who dares to look at himself. The man 
who questions his own motives. Jimmy 
is that sort, though he may not know it. 
One of the reasons that I always forgive 
Jimmy, no matter what he does, is because 
he has never lied, because, indeed, he 
always gives himself the worst of his ex- 
planations. There are many secrets of 
success, Captain Baird, but the chiefest 
one is honesty. I mean a success that is 
spiritual as well as material. The honest 
man, the critically honest man, under- 
stands the weaknesses of others because he 
does not camouflage his own. Knowing 
the weaknesses of others—and his own— . 
he discounts them; he reads motives be- 
fore they have come into existence.” 

“And I’m all of that, am I?” chuckled 
Jimmy. “Rod, I’m some bear-cat!” 

His father laughed. 

“Your word is sufficient voucher for 
Captain Baird, at any rate.” 

“And I'll make you hustle; I’ll make 
you earn your salary, Captain!” cried 
Jimmy. A thought came to him. “Speak- 
ing of salary—a couple of thousand a 
month to begin? All right?’’ 

Baird’s heart almost stopped beating 
But his voice was casual as he answered: 

“Perfectly—if I only knew my duties.” 

“We'll find plenty for you,” laughed 

Baird centered his eyes upon his coffee- 
cup. Two thousand dollars a month! It 
was—no; it wasn’t a dream. The hot 
coffee scalded his tongue. He was awake. 

But the elder Ladd was almost asleep. 
He had reached that stage of life when food 
superinduces slumber. 

“Don’t make any apologies, father,” 
grinned Jimmy. “I will explain to Cap- 
tain Baird that you are an amateur rum- 
hound, and that one cocktail puts you 
under the table. I hate,” he said to Baird, 
“to have my sire’s pitiful weakness ex- 
posed, but the old boy, Rod, honest—the 
old boy has lost his kick.” 

Mr. Ladd smiled. 

“Pay no attention to my erring son, 
Captain. He’s a disrespectful—disre- 
spectful young”—he paused, thinking 
hard of some atrocious insult—“galoot.” 

Jimmy nodded to Baird. The two of 
them walked quietly from the room. 

“Funny thing,” said Jimmy, when they 
were outside, “about dad. ive as a 
cricket, bu he tapped his breast— 
“heart.” 

“Serious?” demanded Baird. 

Jimmy scowled. 

“Enough to make me get off the rum 
and behave. Never knew a thing about it © 
until yesterday. Doctor Crowninshield 
gave me a lecture and tipped me off.” 

“He’s not ill now?” demanded Baird 


anxiously. | 
Ladd shook his head. ~ 
“Not a bit. But this sleepiness—it’s 


one of the symptoms.” + He guided Baird 
toward the hall. “Let us grab the bon- 
nets and the capes and sally forth.” 

“Where to?” asked Baird. 

Ladd plucked a kiss from his pursed lips 
and tossed it into the air. 

“To Broadway, man. To-morrow is 
Sunday. The next day is Monday, the 
day on which James McPherson : Ladd, 
junior, the apple of the eye of James Mc- 
Pherson Ladd, senior, sallies forth to work. 
There’ll be no more Broadway—not for a 
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My Dance! 


Don’t worry —they’'ll all get their dances. For 
when the ever-ready, never-weary Grafonola makes 
the music, there’s a dance for every girl with every 
partner before the merry evening is half spent. 

The most versatile of instruments is this big, hand- 
some Grafonola. The merriest of entertainers when 
guests arrive, a cheerful musical companion when you 
are alone. Gay with you when you want to laugh, 
tireless if you want to dance, tender and tuneful 
when you want to rest awhile. . 

The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records - 
give you the music you like best when you want 
it most. 

To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonola 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Rosd, E. C. 
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They were young, hopeful, high. spirited, 
and the honeymoon had hardly waned; 
the realities of sordid, everyday life began to 
crowd out their rosy dreams. Would love 
stand the trial? Read how Della and Jim 
met the test. You will laugh and you will 
cry—for like all the 274 O. Henry stories this 
tells of one of the broad, basic, human experi- 
ences—the things that happen to all of us. 


HENRY 


Moves Faster than the Movies 


You. have seen this story in the movies. 
You have laughed and cried over many more 
of O. Henry’s masterpieces as they flew before 
you on the film. You have gasped at their 
fast moving action—at their unexpected end- 
ings. Henry’s stories make good films 
because in them is the action—the speed that 
the photodrama needs. They move as fast 
in the books as they do in the movies and you 
have the joy of O. Henry’s colorful language 
—his rich store of racy s!lang—his inimitable 
style. Have his stories with. you always when- 
ever you want them to cheer you and to make 
life more full of joy. 


FREE 


Jack London 


London's name has spread overthe earth. 
Imitators have risen about him in a 
cloud—fiatterers of his genius. He was 
a Norseman of the Western coast. Through 
him we may drop our weight of every- 
day fears and deal with men—for he was 

older than all his heroes. See life with 
him in the rough—tlife, palpitating—latent 
—real. Get his best work absolutely free 
of charge. 


Price Must Go Up 


Last Spring the price of paper went so 
high that we had to raise the price of the 
books. Fortunately, we secured one big 
lot of paper at a comparatively reasonable 
price so that we had to add very little to 
the price of the books. Now the paper 
is nearly gone, and what we shall have to 

y for the next edition we do not know— 

ut that it will be far more than we ever 
= ore we can tell you. This is your 
‘ast chance ore you see another such 
advertisement, the price may be far 
yond your reach. ow, while you can, 
ft the books at the low price, with Jack 

ndon free. Never again can we give 
you such a chance. on’t miss it. Cut 
the coupon. Send it TO-DAY—at once. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CoO. 
30 Irving Place New York 


Send me, on approval, charges paid by "eae O. Henry’s 
Works in 12 volumes, gold tops. Also the 5-volume set 
of London, bound in blue silk cloth with gold tops. If I 
keep the books, I will remit $1.50 at once, and $1 per 
month for 18 months for the O. Henry set only, and 
retain the mdon set without charge. Otherwise I 
will, within 10 days, return both sets at your expense. 


The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. 
Henry costs only a few cents more a volume and has 
ved a favorite binding. For a set in this luxurious 


ling send $2 at once and $1.50 a month for 16 months. 
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long, long time. So I would kiss it fondly 
farewell to-night.” 


“Make a big clean-up of your affairs in 
Donchester?” asked Jimmy idly, as they 
crossed toward Fifth Avenue. 

There was the least pause before Baird 
answered. 

“Fair enough,” he replied. 

Within him, Baird felt an impulse to 
explain to Ladd. Accustomed to millions, 
Jimmy Ladd had the millionaire’s habit of 


assuming that his acquairitances were . 


wealthy. Surely Ladd’s friendship was 
too sincere to be founded upon a belief that 
‘Baird was rich. It would not lower Ladd’s 
estimate of his friend to know that Baird 
had nothing. But—business is business. 
Baird was offered two thousand a month 
because Ladd thought that he was well- 
to-do. If Ladd knew that he could be 
hired for a fraction of that sum— He was 
not deceiving Ladd. Ladd was deceiving 
himself. Silence was extremely golden, it 
seemed to Baird. 


Their coats checked down-stairs, Jimmy 
paused a moment at the entrance to the 
main dining-room of the Maison d’Or. 
Because it was Saturday night, the tables 
were almost all occupied, and the dancing- 
floor was thronged. 

“Some li’l place, eh, Roddy me buck?” 
said Jimmy. “But there ought to be some 
one here to take pity on us and offer to 
teach us toone-step— Who’s your friend?” 

A couple had stopped on the edge of the 
dancing-space, and the girl was waving in 
friendly fashion to Baird. Even as he 
stood, staring rather blankly at her, the 
couple moved toward him. He was able 
to notice that Miss Fannie Holben had 
acquired a pair of dancing-slippers to 
match her evening gown. 

“Oh, Mr. Baird! Such a pleasure! 
Meet my friend, Mr. Landers.” 

Automatically, Baird thrust out his 
hand; Landers gripped it. He presented 
Ladd. The latter took Miss Holben’s 
hand. He drew it under his own arm. 

“Friends, Romans, and countrymen,” 
he announced, “I feel the call of the wild. 
Mr. Landers, you look like a kindly soul. 
You would not interfere with my innocent 
amusements, would you?” 

“Tf you wanna dance, kid, go to it,” 
said Mr. Landers. 

Jimmy’s arm went round the girl; they 
seemed to swoop out upon the floor. They 
were lost in the closely packed throng in a 
second. 

Reluctantly, Baird turned toward Lan- ¢ 
ders. He met a pair of hard gray eyes, set 
widely enough on either side of a preda- 
cious nose. High cheek-bones, over which 
the skin seemed drawn tightly, and a thin- 
lipped mouth above a square chin added to 
the impression of hardness. 

Landers was dressed to the point of 
foppishness. His hair was slicked straight 
back from a sloping forehead. Em- 
phatically he was not a gentleman. With 
equal emphasis, it could be decided that 
he was no dance-hound, no lizard of the 
hotel lounges. He was a man of action, of 
affairs, even though those affairs might be 
shady. 

_ His lips widened as he met Baird’s scru- 
tiny. 

“Fannie’s been tellin? me about you, 
Mr. Baird. I been lookin’ forward to a 
meetin’. Didn’t hope it would be so soon 


as this. Come on over to my table, Mr. 
Baird; I wanna chew the rag with you.” 
“‘Why—er—we only dropped in for a 
minute, Mr. Landers,” Baird protested. 
“Oh, maybe I can interest you a bit, 
Mr. Baird. Be sociable.” 
His lips still smiled, but his eyes were 
harder than ever. Baird shrugged. 


said Landers. He 
wheeled and led the way to a table. 

“Drink?” he asked, as they sat down. 

Baird shook his head. 

“Thank you; no.” : 

“ Don’t mind if I pour myself a li’l jolt, 
e 

From the bucket beside him he lifted a 
bottle of champagne. He poured himself 
a glass and drank it with apparent relish. 

““Won’t be able to get this much longer 
if the prohibitionists put it over, Mr. 
Baird. Sure you won’t? ’S all right.” 
He poured himself another glass. “Fannie 
and you quite old friends, Mr. Baird?” 
he asked. 

Baird smiled. 

“Well, not intimate, Mr. Landers.” 

“That’s good!’ Landers drained his 
glass. He put it down on the table. 
“That’s fine! I’d hate to meet any gentle- 
man that was intimate with Fannie or 
wanted to be intimate with her. I’m a 
queer guy, Mr. Baird. One of these one- 
woman men. And what I can’t get, I 
won’t let no one else get. Make myself 
clear?” 

“Unnecessarily so,” replied Baird. 

“Well, that’s fine! I’m glad to hear 
that. I didn’t know but you was inter- 
ested in Fannie. She’s been talkin’ a lot 
about you this afternoon, Mr. Baird.” 

“Indeed?” Baird was guardedly polite. 

“Yeah; I been doin’ a little stretch on 
Blackwell’s. Mistake, but—oh, well, busi- 
ness requires certain things sometimes. I 
got the ear of a friend this mornin’, and 
this afternoon—well, I’m here. Fannie 
says you been stoppin’ at the Tramby, 
Mr. Baird. That you had the next room 
to mine.” 

Baird’s feet pressed hard upon the floor. 
But he lighted a cigarette calmly. 

“T believe that I did,” he replied. “I 
moved to-day, though.” 

“Took all your baggage, eh?” Landers 
laughed as though he had said something 
humorous. 

“Why, yes,” said Baird. Faint surprise 
was in his voice. ; 

Landers leaned back in his chair. His 
hard eyes bored into Baird’s. 

“Funny about baggage,” said Landers. 
“You know, I missed atrunk while I was 
on Blackwell’s. Fannie say anything to 
you about it?” 

“Why—no,” said Baird. It seemed to 
him that his voice sounded far away. 


XIII 


THE orchestra ceased its whimpering 
minors. Jimmy Ladd and Fannie Holben 
stopped close to the table. The girl 
dropped into a chair, frankly blown. Lan- 
ders looked at her with a smile. His face, 
that had been so hard, was mirthfully soft. 
He grinned at Ladd. 

“You shake a wicked leg, Mr. Ladd. 
There ain’t many gents can dance Fannie 
tired.” 

Miss Holben essayed an expression of 
shocked indignation. 
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“The way you talk, Frankie Landers, is 
enough to— You’re too darned fresh!” 

A frown of concern appeared on Landers’ 
forehead. Its skin looked like roughened 

concrete. 

“Excuse me, Fannie, I— Let’s havea 
li'l grape.” Apology was evidently beyond 
him. He filled her glass. She drank it 
thirstily, raising her eyebrows when Ladd 
and Baird refused the wine. 

“Some dance!” she sighed, putting 
down her glass. 

“You said it!” exclaimed Ladd. “Try 
another?” 

The music had started up again. _ Miss 
Holben looked coquettishly at Baird. He 
rose promptly to his feet. With a great 
sigh, Ladd sank back in his chair. 

“He cuts me out with all the girls,” he 
said. ‘Steals them so quick! Go on, 
Miss Holben; don’t mind me. [ll console 
myself with a bottle of ginger ale.’’ 

“You’re consoled easy,” she retorted. 

She danced extremely well. It was an- 
other jazz, and they were three-fourths of 
the way round the dancing-space before 
the girl spoke. Then she nodded over her 
shoulder. 

“He’s sure a bear for action—isn’t he?” 

Baird followed her glance to meet the 
grinning face of Jimmy Ladd. Then 
Jimmy reversed, and he saw his partner. 
It was Eileen. She smiled at him gra- 
ciously enough, but he felt hot resentment. 
What was she doing here? And with 
whom had she come? And why did she 
have to see him dancing with this girl, 
who— The girl spoke to him. 

“How you been getting along with 
Frankie, Mr. Baird?” 

Other couples had intervened between 
himself and Eileen. He looked down at 
the girl, whose face was too close to his own 
for good taste. 

“Well enough,” he responded. “I no- 
tice that you have a new pair of slippers.” 

“Veh,” she said carelessly; “I had to 


A fine thing about Postum is its entire freedom _ 
from h ingredients. Children may enjoy 
its delightful flavor along with parents. 
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let Frankie play banker—a little.” 

“He seems anxious to play it a lot,” he 
observed. 

“Uh-huh. If ll say, ‘I do’ every time 
the minister pauses.’ 

“You might do a great deal worse,” he 
told her. 

“Sure! But I’m going to do a great deal 
better, Mr. Baird.” 

“He has money,” 
“hasn’t he?” 

She shrugged her plump shoulders. 

“A lot of good it’d do me. Not that 
Frankie’s stingy, but—he’s an old-fash- 
ioned sort of guy. That’s all right— 
laugh if you want to—but I’m telling you. 
Just because he’s a ‘gam’ doesn’t mean 
anything. That’s his business. But take 
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him away from business, and Frankie’s the 
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heaven is a place where the carpet slippers 
are waterproofed, so you can wear them 
in the rain.” 

“Seems to me that he’d make a steady 
husband,” said Baird. 

“Well then, I wouldn’t make a steady 
wife,” she snapped. “Think, with all I 
got on the ball, I’m going to pitch for him 
and no one else? I’ve got a career ahead 
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Duplex 


The Duplex-Alcazar is the orig- 
inal two ranges in one. It burns gas 
and coal or wood singly or a 
and can be changed = g use with 
either fuel instantly. 

It makes your cooking quicker and 
more efficient because it gives perfect 
heat control. If you want an excep- 
tionally hot oven, don’t put on more 
coal, just turn on the gas and let it 
help. 

This very feature spells fuel econ- 
omy. It avoids waste and that’s 
what runs up coal and gas bills. And 
with ail its advantages, the Duplex- 
Alcazar takes up no more kitchen 
space than one old-style stove. 

By its use the kitchen is kept as 
comfortable as the rest of the house. 
In summer, to keep cool, cook with 
gas. In winter when you want {)| 
warmth, use coal or wood. It makes 
a difference in health and temper too, 
to work in a Duplex-Alcazar kitchen. 

Enough types and styles to fit 
every need. The pioneer of its kind 
and still holding the quality lead. 
See it at your dealers. 


For sections where gas is not to be 
. there is a Duplex-Alcazar now 
for ‘OIL and COAL or WOOD. ‘ 
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miniature bottle. 
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centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.25 an ounce at druggists or 
by, mail. with two new odors. 
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back me—if I’ll marry him. And then, 
somehow or other, he’ll yank me off the 
|stage.” 

“But if you love him?” 

“Where do you get that love-stuff? The 
only person I love is Fannie Holben. 
Frankie’s a nice guy. He’s as square as 
As soon as he finds out that a 


he either lays off or he buys the ring. But 
I don’t want to wear it.” 
“Well, you don’t have to, fortunately, 


_|eh?” Baird tried to laugh lightly. 


“You bet I don’t!” she exclaimed. “ You 
Her eyes 
were very near his own. 

He managed to shrug. 

“He told me that you’d mentioned me 


him.” 


“Didn’t say what I’d said?” 

“Why—no. He—” Avoidance of an 
issue did not remove it. “He seemed in- 
terested in my baggage, for some strange 


But I 


|, reason or other.” 


“Yes. Frankie thinks quick. 


i||didn’t say anything to him, Mr. Baird. 
not going to—yet.” 


“T don’t understand you.” 

“You must have a copyright on that 
sentence. You said it often enough the 
other night, Mr. Baird. But never mind. 
You'll get that understanding feeling by 
and by, maybe. ‘Frankie talked about 
Mention a trunk of 
his?” 

“He did,” said Baird. 

“Of course that meant nothing in your 
young life, did it?” she asked. 

“Why should it?” he countered. 

“I’m not saying that it should. I’m 


| asking if it did.” 


“Suppose, Miss Holben, that we drop a 


subject that I don’t understand.” 


She laughed good-humoredly. 

“Surest thing!* Only, get this: When 
it comes to a show-down, I’m out for Fan- 
nie Holben, every minute of the day. Un- 


¥/derstand?, But I forgot—you ain’t under- 
i |standing much these days. 


Never mind.” 
They walked, with the cessation of the 


j|music, to the table where Landers sat 
| alone. 
}\|dance the encore, the girl smiled a refusal. 
i\She patted her hair in explanation—it 
/|was tumbling down—and left the table to 


To Baird’s request that they 


make repairs in her coiffure. Landers 


| |toyed with his wine-glass. 


“Some chicken!” he said. 

Baird nodded polite agreement. 

“Ye-ah,” said Landers emphatically; 
“ workin’ her way up. Been a waitress in 
Donchester—that’s where she knew you, 
wasn’t it, Mr. Baird?” Baird nodded 
again. “She’s got the stage-bug bad,” 
went on Landers. “At that, I think she’s 
proba’ly got something. But I can’t see 
it for her. Not for her.” 

“Have something better in mind?” 


“Well, J think it’s better. Marriage- 
stuff.” 

“Indeed!” Baird’s tone was congratu- 
latory. 


Landers waved the congratulation aside. 

“Not yet,” he said. “The fact is, 
Fannie is kinda up-stage. I don’t get it. 
She’s busted—flat. Had to take a stake 
from me. First time she’s ever done it, 
too. Yet she talks mighty big. Swears 
she’s goin’ to have a part in a new show. 
|Goin’ to have a piece of the show, too. I 
dunno where she’s goin’ to get the coin. 
Do you?” 


He shot the question at Baird, and, 
despite himself, Baird felt that ever-ready 
flush mounting to his face. 

“How should I know?” he countered. 

“Well, where there’s money for a girl, 
there’s got to be a man,” said Landers 
sagely. ‘I thought it might be you who 
was goin’ to stake her.” 

Baird had mastered his flush now. 

“T hope you don’t think so any longer, 
Mr. Landers.” 

Landers waved a well-groomed hand, a 
too well-groomed hand. 

“Oh, mistakes happen all the time, you 
know. I’m pretty sure you won’t butt 
into my little affairs.” He poured himself 
another glass of champagne. “ Didn’t hap- 
pen to have any queer experience at the 
Tramby, did you, Mr. Baird?” 

“Queer experience?’” Baird echoed. 

“Uh-huh. Didn’t miss anything, did 
you, when you was leavin’?” 

“Why, no. What made you think” 

“Oh, they ain’t as careful who they hire® 
as they ought to be. I missed a trunk, like 
I was tellin’ you.” 

“You've notified the hotel people?” 

Landers’ eyebrows lifted. 

“Why—er—no. I usually settle my 
own troubles myself, Mr. Baird.” 

“But theft—the police——” 

Landers laughed harshly. 

“T never trouble the police about my 
affairs. And they don’t trouble me. Not 
often, that is. This Blackwell’s affair— 
Oh, well, my affairs don’t interest you, 
Mr. Baird.” 

Baird laughed. 

“They’re rather entertaining.” 

“T suppose so,” grunted the gambler. 
“Ah, with us again, Mr. Ladd?” 

Jimmy Ladd sat down. 

“Eileen wants to see you, Rod,” he 
said. “Trot along; I’ll take good care of 
Miss Holben while youw’re gone.” 

Landers chuckled. 

“Some nerve you got, young feller! But 
don’t mind me. Tell Fannie, when she 
gets back, not to think I’ve Jeft her. I’m 
goin’ out for a little while.” 

“She’ll never miss you, Mr. Landers,” 
grinned Jimmy. 

“You'll say so, eh?” 

Landers seemed to have taken an in- 
stantaneous fancy to Jimmy Ladd. But 
then, Baird mused, as he crossed the dance 
floor, everyone liked Jimmy Ladd. 

Eileen was at a table in a box, upon a 
sort of low balcony. Beside her was Black- 
mar, dressed, as ever, to the minute. He 
excused himself almost immediately. He 
saw some one, he explained, to whom 
he wished to speak. 

“So,” said Eileen, “you go on parties, 
dance to jazz music. I pictured you alone, 
Captain Baird, looking forward to the mo- 
ment when you would see me.” 

“T had no such picture of you,” he to'd 
her. 

“You shouldn’t,” she said. “Who is 
the pretty girl that you and Jimmy are 
rushing so strongly?” 

“*Rushing?’ I hardly know her.” 

“T’m glad of that.” I suppose that, if you 
were old friends, she’d dance even closer. 
She’s quite won Jimmy’s heart. He raved 
about her.” 

“To see how you’d take it,’”’ suggested 
Baird. 

She shook her head. 

“Jimmy isn’t quite as transparent as 
that, Captain. In fact, he’s never as 
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transparent as he seems. Who is she?” 

“T knew her in Donchester,”’ said Baird. 
“Shall we dance?” he asked. 

“T’d rather not,” she rejoined. “I 
didn’t come here to dance.” 

“No? Merely to look on?” 

“Mr. Blackmar had an appointment.” 

“Here?” 

She stared at him, recognizing the sur- 
prise in his tone. 

“Surely. Why not?” she asked. 

“No reason at all, except—it’s a queer 
place for business.” 

“Ts any place a queer place for busi- 
ness?” she retorted. “It seems. to me, 
from what I hear, that nine-tenths of busi- 
ness is transacted away from offices. In 
clubs, restaurants——”’ 

“What husbands tell wives!” He 
laughed. 

“No; I think it’s true. Of course, 
woolens aren’t sold in clubs, or groceries; 
still, Jimmy says that Miss Holben’s 
companion is the famous gambler, Frankie 
Landers.” 

““*Famous?’” 

““T suppose you’d say, ‘notorious.’ Well, 
there isn’t much difference—in New York. 
A famous New Yorker is one who gets his 
picture in the newspapers regularly. And 
Landers surely does that. What sort of 
man is he? Bring him over to me, will you?” 

He stared at her. 

“But the man is—— 

“Notorious, yes. That’s why I want to 
meet him. I’d like to meet, too, a girl who 
can make Jimmy rave. __ Bring her, too, 
won’t you?” 

He colored. 

“Why, of course, if you wish——” 

“T do wish,” she told him calmly. 

“Very well.” 

He rose stiffly and left the little box. 


” 


“Go away,” said Jimmy, as Baird ap- 
proached. “Can’t you see that I’m mak- 
ing an impression?” 

“Miss Elsing wants to know if you won’t 
join her,” said Baird. 

“Surest thing—won’t we, Miss Hol- 
ben?” agreed Ladd. 

“Delighted, I’m sure!” said the girl. 

“She wants to meet Mr. Landers, too. 

I'll find him,” said Baird. 

“He’s around, ” said Fannie. 

Helplessly, Baird watched them cross 
the dance-floor; he saw Jimmy wave to 
Eileen. Who would have dreamed that 
the tangled threads which involved him 
with Fannie Holben should have, unravel- 
ing, led to Eileen Elsing? He felt his 
soft shirt-front tighten as he breathed 
heavily. Somehow, he seemed to read 
into Fannie Holben’s delighted acceptance 
of the invitation a threat aimed at himself. 
How much did she know? And how much 
had she told Landers? 

But Landers had unconsciously given 
Baird information as to the character of 
the girl. She had told Landers nothing— 
yet. Subtly she had hinted, doubtless, 
that a new admirer was prepared to finance 
her theatrical ambitions, and—let Landers 
guess that Baird might be the “angel.” 

As for Landers himself, he knew nothing. 
Yet he had missed a trunk, or so he claimed. 

. But aman who had lost a fortune would not 
be so phlegmatic as Landers. Still, the man 
was a notorious gambler, one who had won 
and lost huge sums, probably without a 
change of expression. He went in search 
of the gambler. (Concluded on page 116) 
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The woman who has found the secret 
of youth has found the secret of beauty 


COCO eee 


ay 


Those who have found the secret will tell 


~ 


~ 


you this—“Your figure tells your age.” 
Various things contribute to the appearance 
of age, but nothing accentuates it half so 
much as an ill-corseted figure. The simple 
statement of this truth needs no emphasis. 
The figure tells a story that is apparent to all. 


Your corset becomes your first considera- 
tion. Stand before the mirror in any one of 
the many Gossard models skillfully designed 
to meet the needs of your figure type. 


See how easily this masterpiece of modern 
corsetry moulds your figure to ideal pro- 
portions. Hips and thighs reduce as if by 
magic; the back and front lines are the flat, 


straighter lines of youth; your body is cor- 
rectly poised and you move without any 
feeling of restraint—you walk gracefully and 
sit gracefully. Over such a foundation, the 
most incidental frock looks smarter and the 
most critical observer cannot trace your 
charm to the unequalled skill of Gossard 
artistry. 


Gossards are easy to buy. If it is conven- 
ient, let the expert corsetiere of your leading 
fashion store or shop fit you; but if you 
prefer to buy your Gossards without a fitting, 
you may do so with full assurance of satis- 


‘faction because of the exact science with 


which they are designed for your individual 
figure requirement. 
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You will not find the right corset by casual 
shopping. You must know what to expect 
of your corset and insist upon it. 


Be thoughtful of this fact: The prettiest 
frock will lose its charm over the wrong 
corset. 


The rather loosely fitted frocks and suits of 
this season are the most difficult to wear suc- 
cessfully. You have ample evidences of this 
truth on the street every day. 


Gossard corsets interpret the fashion for 
you in terms of your individual needs. 
Whatever your figure requirements you 
will find many Gossard models especially 
S designed to mould your figure to correct 
proportions with the least restraint; to give 
you correct body poise with its attributes 


TORONTO CHICAGO 


Front Lacing Corsets 


> 
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7 The woman who desires the charm 
of style cannot leave it to chance 


of priceless comfort and health; and do all 
this so deftly that there will be no evidences 
of corsetry in the finished silhouette. Your 
Gossard will efface itself and leave only the 
impression of natural beauty and grace. 


You may buy these original front-lacing 
corsets for as little as $2.50 up to any price 
you may care to pay. At any price they 
are the perfect expression of style, are dis- 
tinguished by exquisite materials and per- 
fect workmanship, and will render a wearing 
service that alone is worth the price of the 
garment. 


Look for the name Gassard on the inside 
of the corset. It is your guarantee of the 
original and perfected interpretation of the 
correct principle in corsetry—front lacing. 
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Ask your jeweler toshow you 
the watch with the Waltham 
movement that is actually 


smaller 


Ph processes, while in for- 
-built watches so many 
of the parts are made by 
handthatuniformityand 
timekeeping qualities 


are uncertain. - 
The “Smallest Ameri- 


can Watch” (Waltham § : 


movement)—cased in’ 


many beautiful designs— 
exquisitely wrought, dia- 
mond and calibre sap- 
phire incrusted cases of 

‘old and platinum. Prices, 
$150 to $1,000 and up. 


Write for {llustrated 
booklet, ** The Small- 
est American Watch”’ 


Jacques Depollier & Sen 
Manufacturers of the cele- 
ilitary Watches, 
ha Watc 
Miladi Militaire, Depolliet 
ted 
Water and 


Dubois Watch Oase Co. 


tch, and high-class 
specialties for Waltham Watches. 


15 Maiden Lane, New York City, N. Y. 
Established 1877 
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At the head of the stairs that led to the 
cloak-room and street, he paused. Landers 
was slowly climbing upward and, leaning to- 
ward him, talking earnestly, was Blackmar. 

This, then, was the “some one” whom 
Blackmar had gone to see. Blackmar had 
spoken quite casually. Yet. Eileen had 
inadvertently let drop the information 
that Blackmar had had an appointment 
here to-night. And Eileen had evidently 
not known thet Landers was the person 
whom Blackmar was to meet. 

He reached out and touched the banis- 
ter. Its support seemed to ‘strengthen 
him. He stood, awaiting the approach of 
the two men, fighting to control his nerves. 
But what an ass he was! What if Black- 
mar did know Landers? What did that 


mean to Rodney Baird? Nothing at all. © 


“Miss Elsing has sent me in search of 
Mr. Landers,” he announced, as the couple 
reached the head of the stairs. 

“Fine stuff! Glad to meet any friend 
of yours,”’ said Landers heartily. 

Baird glanced at Blackmar. His respect 
for that gentleman mounted. For there 
was not the slightest indication that 
Blackmar objected to the presentation. 
Yet—he must object, thought Baird. <A 
man does not wish the girl whom he is to 


marry to meet notorious characters. Then 
he shrugged. This was New York. All 
that New York demanded; apparently, 


was that one be interesting. Character _ 


seemed not to matter at all. : 

“Why, surely!” said Blackmar heartily. 
He looked at Baird. “Landers has been 
telling me of a bit of ill luck he had.” 

Baird stiffened. 

“ Yes?” 

“Lost a trunk. contents.” 

“He mentioned it to me,” said Baird 
lightly. 

Stolen from the Next 
room to yours, he say a.” 

“So he told me,’ said Baird carelessly. 

“He’s pretty worried about it,” said 
Blackmar 

“He takes it calmly enough, ” said Baird. 

“Oh, that’s his way.” \. Landers was 
ahead of them, threading his way between 
tables. “But he’d give fifty thousand for 
its return.” \ 

Baird whistled. 

“That’s a lot of money.” 

He looked innocently into Blackmar’s 
eyes. The look that he received in return 
was polite; that was all. Yet, somehow, 
although the room was, if anything, over- 
heated, Baird felt the least bit chill. 


How much does Blackmar know? And how will he use his knowledge? Read the next 
instalment in October Cosmopolitan—on sale September 1oth. 


‘Fheir-Unexpecteéd Bliss 


(Concluded from page 84) 


to sob and carry on, when who should pop 
| out of the closet, where he had been hiding, 


The drama of the next 
This was his 


but Courtney? 


chair himself, and leave me a rich widow 
who, when she had recovered from the 
shock, would fall in love with the right 
man and live happily ever afterward: We 
heard your step outside; I knocked the 
gun from his hand, ran into the bedroom, 
and locked the door. He must have gotten 
away by the private stair.” 

“And all this happened that night?” 

She nodded her head quickly several 
times. And then she said, in a wheedling 
voice, 

“T want to be forgiven, please, because 
I was just as big a romantic idiot as he 
was.” 

“What was your plan, darling?” 

“My plan was to marry you to save 
father. And once I knew he was saved, 
and_before I was really and truly your 
wife, I was going to swallow cyanide——”’ 

“Are you joking?” 

“No, dear,” she said, her voice serious 
all at once. “Life seemed too-horrible to 
be worth living.” 

“What made you change your inten- 
tion?” 

“After the people had gone, and you 
showed me all over the house, and in every 
nook and corner there was some wonder- 
ful surprise—something that I’d always 


dreamed about—and up-stairs all the - 


jewels for me—and the marked stationery 
—and the check-book and the bank-book— 
and the quiet, matter-of-fact way that you 
gave me all these things—I think all that 
started the change in me. And, of course, 
the darling little runabout in the stable— 


that shook my resolution; and your promise 
to teach me to drive—that shook it. 

“But when we parted at the foot of the 
stairs and I went up to my room, I was still 
resolved. I never expected to see you 
again, Davie. And only think, if I hadx’t. 
seen you again, I never would have seen 
heaven, either! And there would have 
been no little David with ten fingers and 
ten toes and a pair of leather lungs. When I 
got to the little boudoir, I was still resolved 
but shaken, and when I fellon my knees and 
began to sob, it was because I had to die 
without ever ‘learning to drive a car. 


“Then there was that horrible, ridicu- 


lous scene with Steve, and then you came,: 
and I’d been so frightened by what he was 


going to do that your timely arrival, my’ 
dear, was just about the greatest relief i: 


ever had in my life. There!” 

“So that, ” said he, with a sudden, loud 
laugh, “was why you flung your arms 
round me and clung to me. Let me give 
you a Roland for your Oliver. When you 
did fling your arms round my neck, it was 
not only the greatest surprise I ever had in 
my life but the greatest relief. I, too, 
sitting alone after you had-gone up, had 
come to the conclusion that our marriage 
was a crime. I was going to.see.that you 
were all right, kiss you good-night, and 
then I was going to the sun-room to blow 
my brains out. It’s a wonderful thing 
when two people can begin their married 
career by saving each other’s lives.” 

“Blessed,” said Mrs. Windham, “are 
those who are frightened half to death.” 

“What,” said her husband, “did you 
think of Courtney’s wife?” 

“T hardly noticed her,” said Mrs. 
Windham, with a far-away look in her eyes. 
“A stumpy little thing, wasn’t she?” 


A new short story by Gouverneur Morris will appear in an early issue. 
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Paris—si chic, si 2 la mode—Paris 
qui envoit mon parfum, Djer-Kiss 


l’adorable! —Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: Paris the chic, the 
fashionable—Paris that sends my 
perfume, Djer-Kiss the adorable ! 


In return ‘or “teen cents the 
Alfred H. Smith Co. of 48 
West 34th Street, New York 
City will be happy to send 
yousamples of Dier-Kiss Face 
Powder, Extract and Sachet. 


FACE POWDER TALC 


When you wish the “chic,” the fashionable, you will desire of course—le 
parfum Djer-Kiss. For a toilette completed by Djer-Kiss is a toilette com- 
pleted by France. 

And the other Spécialites de Djer-Kiss? They without doubt, fulfill your 
every graceful toilet need. 


NOTE: The prices of Djer- 
Kiss Face Fowde:. Talcum 
and Rouge have been suffi- 
ciently reduced to allow fo 
the Government War Tax. 
Same total price as before. 


*Rouge only temporarily made in America. 
SACHET - TOILET WATER - VEGETALE SOAP_- *ROUGE 


a 
Made in France only ; 
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Eversharp Sold Everywhere 
Used Every where—and Why * 


“Sold by better dealers everywhere” is 
not a mere formal advertising phrase 
as applied to Eversharp, the wonderful 
-pencil that is always sharp—never 
sharpened. 
Such a statement means exactly what 
it says. For Eversharp has established a 
sales record absolutely unique in the 
entire realm of pencils. You find it on 
sale at the great city store and small 
country shop alike. Eversnarp dealers 
are an enthusiastic, wide-awake lot. 


And, wherever writers zather—on the 
train, at the club, in the office, ’board 
ship, or in the schoolroom, there you 
will see Eversharp pointedly making 
its way in the best of hands. You know 
this to be so, for you see Eversharp 
everywhere. 

THE WAHL COMPANY, 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Building, 501 5th Ave., New York 


BERT M.MORR!3 COMPANY, 444 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Representatives for Eversharp Pencils and Tempoint Fountain Pens 


The symbol! of 
ect 

and Tempoint Pen 


Eversharp carries eighteen inches of 
lead, enough for a quarter million 
words, and provides a clean point for 
every word. Every vestige is used as 
it should be used—for actual writing 
—no waste. 


A quarter replenishes the lead supply 
—enough for another quarter million 
words—ten thousand words one cent. 
Filled in a jiffy. There’s an out-of-sight 
eraser, and a built-in pocket clip, too. 


Made with jeweler precision and beauty 
inside and out. In various lengths, for 
pocket, chain, or lady’s bag. Prices, 
$1 and up. If your dealer should be 
out of Eversharp he will get one for 
you. Or, write for descriptive literature 
to aid in selection direct. 

1800 Roscoe St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Rowland &Campbell, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


DEALERS: Write today for catalog and inter- 
esting proposition on Eversharp and Tempoint 


Eversharp Leads made 
Eversharp Pencils, 
have a firmness, fineness 
and smoothness all their 
own, Many months’ sup- 
ply for Dele for ten 
thousand words 


ALWAYS SHARP—NEVER SHARPENED 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Tempoint Pen 
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Makin, Palmolive 
3,000 Years 


HIS task fell to the user in the days of ancient Egypt. 

Palm and Olive oils were blended into a combination that 

would today seem crude. But this first Palmolive was 
the reatest toilet luxury this old time civilization knew. 


Today these same rare oils, Nature’s perfect cleansers, im- 
part their magic qualities to a modern luxury. Their combi- 
nation in Palmolive Soap has made the name famous, and the 
soap the most popular measured by actual sales value. 


The smooth, creamy Palmolive lather, profuse and fragrant; 
the wholesome, attractive natural color; the mild yet soothin, 
cleansin}, qualities, are due to Palm and Olive oils. 


Although 3,000 years have passed since their discovery, 
the world has found nothing better. 


Palmolive Soap heads a line of finest toilet specialties, Zuar- 
anteed satisfactory by the famous name. Palmolive Shampoo 
is liquid Palmolive, indispensable for proper shampooin}. 
Palmolive Shavin?, Cream contains the same rare oils—is both 
lather and lotion. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Palmolive in guest size is used by famous hotels; 
for instance, the Linnard group have arranged to 
furnish Palmolive to guests. This Sroup includes 
the following hotels, known from coast to coast: 
the Palace and Fairmont at San Francisco; the 
Alexandria at Los Angeles; the Maryland, Hunting- 
ton and Green at Pasadena; the Belvedere at Santa 
Barbara and the palatial new Ambassador at 
Atlantic City. 


— . wa | Pais, 
SS 
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Paintea for The raimouve Company, 
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the taste of that apple pie 
Still lingers — then a Cigarette: yaroma 
tastes Sweetest— | 


You naturally smoke 


OMAR» 


For Omar is the aromatic blend of 13 kinds of rich 
Turkish and 6 of ripe domestic leaves, mixed ac- 
cording to ourformuia for the perfect Turkish blend. 


OMAROMAR spells aroma— 
the very name is redolent with aroma. 


“Aroma Makes a Cigarette’ 
They’ve told you that for years 
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‘Swift Lightning Answers the Call 


(Continued from page 73) 


Mas tired; yet in Firefly’s company he had 
not felt exhaustion. For many hours he 
had traveled without rest before he came 
upon the ship and her trail, and for many 
hours after that he had traveled with her. 
For more than a day and a night his splen- 
did muscles had labored without sleep. 
Slowly the somnolent lethargy of sheer 
tiredness overcame him. He fought against 
it. He did not want to sleep. His mental 
desire was to remain awake and watchful, 
that he might not miss Firefly should she 
return over the ice. A dozen times he 
stirred himself before he fell at last into 
uneasy slumber. It was a sleep filled 

. with restless and swiftly changing dreams. 

He slept for several hours. When he 
awoke, a heavy gloom had settled over 
the white earth and sea. The stars were 
hidden. The aurora was dead. Round 
the crest of the cairn moaned a bit of 
wind—a sobbing, heart-choking breath of 
wind—as though the soul of the woman 
had come to weep over its dead. 

Swift Lightning circled in the direction 
of the ship. Out on the open ice, the 
wind, sweeping low over its fields, bit at 
him fiercely. It was a “snow-rolling” 
wind, driving thick volleys of shotlike 
drift into his eyes and nostrils, shutting 
out both vision and scent. In.such a 
wind, with its playful piling-up of ridges 
and dunes, it was impossible to trail, 
useless to hunt. Yet to Swift Lightning, 
on this night, it was a friend. Instinct 
told him that he was safe, no matter how 
close he went to the ship. For it is brute 
instinct to sense and feel danger only so 
far as it can be heard by the ears, scented 
through the nose, or seen with the eyes. 

Slowly, stopping every few steps to sniff 
and listen, he made his way round the ship, 
and on the opposite side came to the ice- 
bridge that sloped up from the surface of 
the sea to the deck of the vessel. Up and 
down this bridge traveled all feet of man 
and beast that belonged to the whaler; up its 
hard-beaten surface were dragged the 
flesh and skins of slain bears and seals; 
down it went the hunter and the trader; 
over it they returned. And no matter 
how fiercely the wind brooms of the night 
swept it, they could not take away all its 
scents. These scents Swift Lightning drank 
in, a little at atime. And in his brute 
soul, fighting between the mastery of the 
wolf and the dog, there worked slowly a 
strange and wonderful magic of transmuta- 
tion. He wanted to go up! He wanted to 
go where Firefly had gone. He wanted to 
climb to the top of that man-made trail. 

And then, in this hour when he might 
have gone on a little farther, the wind fell 
dead with a sleepy sigh, the clouds drifted 
away overhead, and unmasked rode the 
full moon, flooding the sea with light so 
suddenly that it was like the blaze of a 
gigantic flare. Over and about him, Swift 
Lightning saw what the frolicsome trickery 
of the “‘snow-rolling” wind had concealed 
for a space—the great dark hull, the weird, 
white-frozen masts and spars, the ghostly 
shrouds, and, in that same instant, so near 
that astonishment seized upon them both, 
a thing that was life“~ 

The thing was a man. He stood not two 
good leaps away, looking dowa on him from 
the top of the bridge, his face white in the 


moonlight, his eyes staring. It was Bron- 
son, caretaker of the dogs aboard ship— 
Bronson, nicknamed the “white Eskimo” 
because, of ‘his forty years, he had spent 
twenty in the arctic. In that flash of an 
instant, he recognized in Swift Lightning, 
in spite of his color, the true wolf. And it 
was the first wolf that was not white he 
had ever seen on the ice of the polar sea. 
In him, by reason of birthright as well as 
of long experience, was the instinct of the 
scientist as well as that of the hunter. He 
slipped back swiftly, but without startling 
movement. Then he ran to the kennels 
of snow and ice on the far side of the ship 
where the dogs were chained. 

Swift Lightning, even as he drifted out 
upon the ice, heard the faint clink of frosty 
steel. Scent and sound were very clear to 
him now. He smelled both men and dogs. 
He heard the movement of dogs, and, with 
that movement, the clink-clink-clink of the 
chains. But he did not run. He was not 
afraid of wolves or of dogs, and in him 
there flared up a sudden fire of hatred for 
the beasts that were making the chains 
clink. In him were bred deeply the “‘to 
have and to hold” laws of the pack—its 
passions of matehood, of rivalry, of ter- 
rific fighting for sex-possessorship; and in 
the smell of the pack he felt the reason for 
Firefly’s desertion of him. His great lone- 
liness and his yearning of a few minutes 


before were submerged in the fury of ani- |’ 


mosity that raged through him. Sullenly 
he trotted away from the ship for a couple 
of hundred yards. 

There were eight of Bronson’s “bear- 
teasers” that came down the ice-bridge— 
eight lithe-bodied, long-legged, deep-jowled 
Airedales that had been taught to hold 
silence and to hang by the ears without 
yelping. It took them less than a dozen 
seconds to pick up Swift Lightning’s scent 
and to comprehend the business ahead of 
them. 

At the edge of a snow-hummock, Swift 
Lightning lay crouched flat on his belly. 
Less than twenty feet separated him from 
the onrushing pack when he shot out with 
the swiftness of an arrow, striking at the 
leading dog as he would have struck at a 
caribou. With the force of a hundred-and- 
forty-pound rock, he landed against the 
shoulder of the eighty-pound Airedale, and 
in that same instant his jaws closed and 
Bronson’s best fighter gave scarcely a gasp 


as his neck snapped in the first mad fury |f 


of Swift Lightning’s vengeance. A quarter 
of a-minute more and he was the center 
of a furious, snarling, slashing mass of dog. 
Instead of fighting him as Eskimo dogs or 
other wolves would have fought, the seven 
Airedales piled on to him as they would 
have pyramided themselves over a cat. 
Sheer force of weight and number bore him 
down, and because of this weight and 
number—because of seven crowding bodies 
seeking blindly to annihilate him—Swift 
Lightning himself fought at an enormous 
advantage. His jaws closed on fore legs 
that snapped like sticks; his long teeth 
slashed upward and sideways into the 
bellies of his enemies; he rolled and twisted, 
and ‘with every roll and twist he found 
flesh and blood for his fangs. The sound 
of battle carried to the ship. Bronson, 
armed with a seal-spear, was running to- 
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ward the fight. A cabin window flared with 
light. Other dogs howled, and a score of 
malemiuts, sleeping heavily i in their snow- 
wallows a few minutes before, uncurled 
themselves, stood up, and then raced to @ 
join the combat. 

That his own personal affair had become 
a matter of more or less exciting import 
to the entire ship did not occur to Swift 
Lightning. He had forgotten both men 
and ship. He was fighting blindly and 
furiously, and always at the bottom of the 
pile of dogs. Hot bodies smothered him, ° 
He felt the rake and slash of other teeth. 
They slit his flanks, ripped at his sides, 
and twice they sank deep into his neck. 
Over the backs of the fighters rose a thin, 
vaporish exhalation of hot bodies like a 
mist. A second of Bronson’s dogs was out 
of the fight for good. All of the others 
were marked or crippled, and Swift Light- 
ning had a chest-hold on a third when the 
malemiut sledge-dogs began 
joyously into the mélée. 

Now, the normal malemiut loves to fight 
just as a healthy small boy loves to play. 
He will fight his brother or his best friend. 
So, when the sledge-dogs piled into Swift 
Lightning’s fight, the character of the 
whole performance was changed. They 
had no way of knowing that a legitimate 
quarry was at the bottom of the heap. 
The first malemiut sank his teeth into 
the neck of an Airedale; a second leaped 
in, and then a third; and inside of thirty 
secunds every dog was fighting every 
other dog irrespective of sex or breed. 
Amid the pandemonium of sound, Swift 
Lightning heard indistinctly the voice of a 
man. It was Bronson, yelling lustily, and 
swinging his spear. Other figures were 
running from the ship, and when Swift 
Lightning rolled at last to the edge of 
the fight, half a dozen Eskimo whips 
were cutting like live wires into the 
mass of bodies. The tip of one of these 
whips caught him on the end of his nose 


‘as he darted out. <A second uncoiled 


itself over his back and wrapped itself 
round his body as he dodged between 
two figures and ran into the night. For 
some time he heard the wild voices of the 
men and the lashing of their whips. But 
when he came to the cairn and squatted 
in his wallow, facing the sea, there was no 
longer the tumult of battle but a deep si- 
lence. 

In that silence, Swift Lightning sat and 
waited. He was neither whipped nor 
afraid of the odds he had fought, yet in 
him there was no longer the desire to wreak 
vengeance on the creatures of the ship. 
His dream was broken. The hope that had 
lured him to it was gone. Two or three 
times he circled round the cairn, smelling 
of the old wallows and the footprints. 
Then he faced the south. Many times he 
had faced that south, and as many he had 
just failed to answer the mysterious call 
that came to him out of it. But to-night 
there was none of the instincts of the wild 
wolf-pack to hold him back. Skagen, the 
great Dane, rode alone in his veins, and, 
through the darkness of his grief and lone- 
‘liness, he saw again the strange visions of 
a sun and of another world. And slowly 
he trotted toward them. Twice in the first 
two or three hundred yards he paused and 
looked back. Then he faced the tundra 
and went on steadily. 

When he stopped again, it was where 
Firefly had turned from their wanderings 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Children. 


In every day of their young lives are events of almost dramatic interest: 
The painted gallop across the porch on the hobby horse; the adventure 
with the puppy in the garden; sister’s new frock and brother’s tricycle; 
that important morning when with stout hearts they first trudge off to 
school—such pictures, preserving forever the childhood days, mean a 
world of comfort to mother’s heart—yes, and to father’s too. 


And just a few years afterward: ‘‘That’s you, Polly, when you were 
—let me see. Oh yes, the film says it was August eight, nineteen nine- 
teen, your fourth birthday. And Junior was five. ”’ 


Every picture worth taking is worth at least a date, if not a title. 
It’s all very simple with an Autographic Kodak, as simple as pressing the 
button. And Autographic film costs no more than the other kind. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
All Dealers. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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leaving the bowl and trap glisten- 
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Never-Failing 


No need to be troubled with rats and mice. 

“Rough On Rats’ never faile to clear the prem- 

ises of these pests when used according to direc- 

tions. It is mot a ready-mixed oxteeninaners rats 
to avoid it because the fi 


in the direction of the ship. It was half 


chance and half his yearning for her that 
brought him to the sheltered hollow where 
the storm had not quite covered her foot- 
prints. He whimpered as he smelled of, 
them. And he turned and listened, and 
his heart throbbed with a last hope—the 
hope of the beast that does not reason. 
Yet he had passed beyond the temptation 
to go back. Stronger than all other things, 
the south was calling him now. 

He climbed up over the breast of the 
slope and srood silent once more before 
he went on. As he looked, a living thing 
came to the edge of the farther rim of the 
cup and stood, for a moment, profiled 
against the white mist of the sky. And. 
Swift Lightning did not move, but stood 
like a thing turned suddenly into rigid ice 
while the creatute that was on his trail 


: went down into the hollow and then came 


up toward him. For he knew that it was. 


not a fox, or a wolf, or one of the fighting 


| dogs from the ship—but Firefly, his mate. 


| she came. 


The moon and the stars shone on her as 
They lit up the questioning 
eagerness in her eyes and gave to her slim, 


. beautiful body a shimmering golden glow. 
: Yet, when she stood at Swift Lightning’s 


side, her silken muzzle against his shaggy 
shoulder, she was not excited or apologetic, 
but just warmly and quiveringly glad. 
Perhaps if she had talked, she might have: 


. told him that she had had a long sleep, and, 


that the fight on the ice had wakened her, 
and that she was ready now to go wherever 
| he wanted to go. And there was a queer 
sound in Swift Lightning’s throat and, after 
a little, he turned south—straight south. 

And Firefly, no longer hesitating, trotted 
at his side. 


The next Swift 
in the Oct 


The Crimson ‘Tide 


(Continued from page 80) 


audience. ‘“‘The only law in the world 
worth obedience is the law of Love and of 
Service! No other laws amount to any- 
thing. Under that law, every problem you 
agitate here is already solved.” She turned 
on Bromberg, her hazel eyes very bright, 
her face surging with color. ‘‘ You come 
here to pervert the exhortation of Karl 
Marx and unite under the banner of envy 
and greed every unhappy heart! Very 
well. Others also can unite to combat 
you. The soldiers and police are not the 
only or the better weapons to use against 
you. What you agitators and mischief- 
makers are really afraid of is that some- 
body may really educate your audiences. 
And that’s exactly what such people as I 
intend to do!” 

A score or more of people had crowded 
round her while she was speaking. Some- 
where in the crowd, a shrill American voice 
cried: 

“Throw them guys out! They got Wall 
Street cash in their pockets!” 

Brisson said to Shotwell: 

- “No use talking tothem. You’d better 
take the ladies out while the going is good.” 

They moved toward the rear of the hall 
amid an angry murmur. Plain-clothes 
men pushed the excited Bolsheviki this 
way and that and cleared a lane for Palla 
and Ilse. 

Then, as they reached the door of the 
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No matter how When a car skids, it “shoots” over the road, the tires 
careful a driver you being pressed down on the grinding surface by the weight 
may be, when roads of the car—the rubber tread is ground away—the fabric is 
are wet and slippery, stretched and weakened—separation and disintegration 
itis next to impossible begin—with the inevitable blowouts and punctures. 


to avoid skidding un- 

less your tires are 

equipped with Weed 

ty Every time you skid you wear off miles and miles of tire service 
: and you well know what tires cost these days. 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


Protect Tires 


Weed Chains continually shift—creep”—backward around the tire and thus the 
cross chains do not come in contact with the tread at the same place at any two 
revolutions of the wheel. 


When you drive with chainless tires on wet, skiddy, slippery roads, if you are 
lucky you may escape accidents that threaten your life and the lives of others; 
but you can’t escape the injury to your tires—you reduce their service by hun- 
dreds of miles. 


Only a crazy man would dream of spinning his tires on coarse 
sand paper or on a rough file—which is exactly the effect of skidding. 


‘At the first drop of rain” put on your Weed Chains 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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hall, there came a wild howl from the audi- 
ence, and Shotwell, looking back, saw 
Sondheim unfurl a big red flag. Instant- 
ly, the police started for the rostrum. T 
din became deafening as he threw one 4 
round Palla and forced her out into the 
street, where Ilse and Brisson immedi- 
ately joined them. 

Then, as they looked around for a taxi, 
a little shrimp of a man came out on the 
steps of the hall and spat on the sidewalk 
and cursed them in Russian. 

And, as Palla, recognizing him, turned 
round, he shook his fists at her and at Ilse, 
promising that they should be attended to 
when the proper moment arrived. 

Then he spat again, laughed a rather 
ghastly and distorted laugh, and backed 
into the doorway behind him. 

They walked east, there being no taxi in 

sight. 
“Well,” said Shotwell, his voice not yet 
under complete control, “‘don’t you think 
you’d better keep away from such places 
in the future?” 

Palla was still very much excited. 

“It’s abominable,” she exclaimed, “that 
this country should permit such lies to be 
spread among the people and do nothing 
to counteract this campaign of falsehood! 
What is going to happen, Jim, unless edu- 
cated people combine to educate the ig- 
norant?” 

“How?” he asked contemptuously. 

“By example, first of all. By the pur- 
ity and general decency of their own lives. 
I tell you, Jim, that the unscrupulous 
greed of the educated is no more dangerous 
and vile than the murderous envy of the 
Bolsheviki. We’ve got to reform our- 
selves before we can educate others. And 
unless we begin by conforming to the law 
of Love and Service, some day the law of 
Hate and Violence will cut our throats for 
us.” 

he said, ‘I never dreamed that 
you'd do such a thing as you did to-night.” 

“T was afraid,” she said, with a nervous 
tightening of her arm under his, “‘ but I was 
still more afraid of being a coward.” 

“You didn’t have to answer that crazy 
anarchist.” 

““Somebody had to. He lied to those 
poor creatures. I—I couldn’t stand it—” 
Her voice broke a little. ‘“‘And if there is 
truly a god in me, as I beliewe, then I 
should show Christ’s courage—lacking his 
wisdom,” she added, so low that he hardly 
heard her. 

Ilse, walking ahead with Brisson, looked 
back over her shoulder at Palla, laughing. 

“Didn’t I tell you that there are some 
creatures you can’t educate? What do 
you think of your object-lesson, darling?” 


XV 


On a foggy afternoon toward midwin- 
ter, John Estridge strolled into the new 
Overseas Club. He went directly to a 
telephone- -booth and presently got his con- 
nection. 

“It’s John Estridge, as usual,” he said, 
in a bantering tone. ‘How are you, Ilse?” 


“John! I’m so glad you called me! 
Thank you so much for the roses! They’re 
exquisite—matchless——’”’ 

“Not at all!” 

“What?” 


“Tf you think they’re matchless, just 
hold one up beside your cheek and take a 
slant at your mirror.’ 
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Make 


HETHER he bc husband, brother, father, lover or friend, 

he wants you to look your best on all occasions, and he is 

always proud when others admire you. Yet no matter how 

exquisite the gown or how prettily dressed the hair, a poor 
complexion ruins the otherwise charming effect. 

In justice to yourself, decide to-day to clear your skin with Resinol Soap. The 

soothing ingredients it contains give it a cleansing and healing quality which ordi- 


him proud of your complexion 


nary soaps lack, and before long the skin usually takes on a healthier appearance. 
Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 


For a generous free sam- 
ple. write Depart...entA-77, 
Resinol, Baltimore. Md. 
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“T thought you were not going to say 
such things to me!” 

“T thought I wasn’t.” 

She laughed happily. 


“Where are you, Jack?” 


‘“‘At the Overseas Club. Are you alone?’ 

Y—es.”” 

A considerable pause, and then Ilse 
laughed again—a confused, happy laugh. 

“Did you think you’d—come over?” 
she inquired. 

“‘Shall I?” 

“What do you think about it, Jack?” 

“TI suppose,” he said, in a humorous 
voice, “‘you’re afraid of that tendency 
which you say I’m beginning to exhibit.” 

“The tendency to drift?” 

“Yes—toward those perilous rocks you 
warned me of.” 

“They are perilous,”’ she insisted. 

“You ought to know,” he rejoined, 
“you're sitting on top of ’em like a bally 
Lorelei.” 

“Tf that’s your opinion, hadn’t you bet- 
ter steer for the open sea, John?” 

“Certainly I’d better. But you look 
so sweet up there, with your classical golden 
hair, that I think I’ll risk the rocks.” 

‘Please don’t! There’s a deadly whirl- 
pool under them. I’m looking down at it 
now.” 

“What do you see at the bottom, IIse? 
Human bones?” 

“T can’t see the bottom. It’s all sur- 
face, like a spinning mirror.” 

“T’ll come over and take a look at it 
with you.” 

“T think you’ll only see our own faces 
reflected. I think you’d better not come.” 

“T’ll be there in about half an hour,” he 
said gaily. 

He sauntered out and on into the body 
of the club, exchanging with friends a few 
words here, a smiling hand-clasp there, 
and presently he seated himself near a 
window. Fora while, he rested his chin 
on his clenched hand, staring into space, 
until a waiter arrived with his order. 

He signed the check, drained his glass, 
and leaned forward again with both elbows 
on his knees, twirling his silver-headed 
stick between nervous hands. 

“After all,” he said, under his breath, 
“it’s too late now. I’m going to see this 
thing through.” 

As he rose to go, he caught sight of Jim 
Shotwell, seated alone by another window 
and attempting to read an evening paper 
by the foggy light from outside. He 
walked over to him, fastening his overcoat 
on the way. Jim laid aside his paper and 
gave him a dull glance. 

“How are things with you?” inquired 
Estridge carelessly. 

“Allright. Are you walking up-town?”’ 

No.” 

Jim’s somber eyes rested on the dis- 
carded paper, but he did not pick it up. 

“It’s rotten weather,” he said listlessly. 

“Have you seen Palla lately?” inquired 
Estridge. 

not lately.” 

“‘She’s a very busy girl, I hear.” 

I hear.” 

Estridge seated himself on the arm of a 
leather chair and began to pull on his 
gloves. He said: 

“T understand Palla is doing Red Cross 
and canteen work, besides organizing her 
celebrated club—what is it she calls it?— 
Combat Club Number One?” : 

“T believe so.” 
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Miller “Handy 
in a tube. 

i’ pin-hole puncture toa Miller ‘‘Fix-All’” mends leaks in anything that’s rubber. 
Me >, slong slit. Every Home and Tool-Kit should have it. 50c and $1.00. 


The Big Idea in Repairing 
Use Genuine Tire Stock—Not Shoddy 


HE idea of putting up in convenient form for repair use the same high 
grade rubber and fabric that brand new tires and tubes are made of —this is 
__ the idea that has put the Miller Repair Materials and Tire Accessories 
into thousands of tool-kits and repair shops all over America and abroad. 


You can’t expect a repair to stand the merciless punishment of the road 
if you use repair stock composed of shoddy. “Mend with Miller Mate: ’ :Is 
and you mend for keeps!” is the old repairman’s adage. He knows there 
isn’t an ounce of “short-ends,” salvage or left-overs in Miller repair goods. 


Quick and Easy to Apply If you want Tire Accessories and 


The fact is that we spend more Repairs that won't work loose, crumble 
or petrify—if you want to guard 


Miller Lace-Hold money in perfecting Tire Accessories 


and Repair Materials than many fac- being stalled on 
ing to size. tories spend in building tires. Not only from the nearest repair shop — always 


carry Miller Tire Accessories ‘and 


do we give top-grade stock, but our ex- red 
Miller Pluggum » for perts have contrived a score of features Emergency Repairs in your car. 
A For jobs that call for the, skilled 
rubber Ours are prepared materials — which repairman’s hand, be certain of red- 
means that most of the hard work of blooded strength and invincible dura- 
making your repair has been done by us bility by specifying Miller Repair 
when you get Miller goods. Materials for the work. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. A-183, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Miller Uniform Tires and Tubes—Also 

Penden: Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods, for 


tube stock. as durable as any tube. Homes As Well as Hospitals 
Easily+ applied without cement. 50c. (312) 
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Miller “Handy Andy.” 50c and $1.00. 
Miller Rim-Clinch 
Blow-out Patch— 
several layers of tough fabric. Wings 
rim. 55c up, according to size. 
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TIRE ACCESSORIES 


E makes this money 
representing Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, 
and five other magazines, 
issued monthly by the 


greatest publishing organi- 
zation in the world. 


And yet there is nothing 
remarkable about him. He 
is not six feet tall, nor is 
he dashing or hypnotic. 
He is just a plain, quiet- 
mannered, intelligent young 
man, working on a simple 
plan that makes people 
subscribe for these six great 
magazines. 

This plan is so simple, so 
effective, that what he is 
doing, hundreds of other 
earnest, intelligent people 
all over the United States 
are doing—and you can 
do 1t. 


All we ask of you is to 
give us some of your spare 
time—the time you now 
use, perhaps, in seeking 
pleasure or in some _ pur- 
suit which does not earn 
you dollars and cents. 


Maybe you are the young 


This 
Young 
Man 
Makes 
$100 
a Week 


man that we want to rep- 
resent this great organiza- 
tion in your city or town. 
The best way to find out 
is for you to write us and 
tell us that you are ear- 
nestly desirous of entering 
this field, which is not only 
profitable, but which will 
help you develop your 
talent for salesmanship. 


We will give you the 
benefit of the facilities of 
this big organization for 
aiding you to become a 
master salesman. We have 
taken many young men in 


hand. We have shown ' 


them our plan and helped 
them to get started. We 
have seen them make suc- 
cesses, just as we have seen 
the young man whose pic- 
ture is shown here make 
his success. 


If you believe that time 
is money, and that you can 
use your extra time to 
make extra money, write 
us today and say, “I am 
the young man you are 
looking for.” 


International Magazine Company 


119 W. 40th Street 


Dept. 9 


New York City 
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“And you haven’t seen her lately?” 

Shotwell shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘She’s rather busy—as you say. No; 
I haven’t seen her. Besides, I’m rather 
out of my element among the people one ® 
runs into at her house. So I simply don’t 
go any more.” 

“Palla’s parties are always amusing,” 
ventured Estridge. 

“Very,” said the other; ‘“‘but her guests 
keep you guessing until your brain wob- 
bles.” 

Estridge smiled. 

“Because they don’t conform to the 
established scheme of things?” 

“Perhaps. The scheme of things as they 
are suits me.” 

“But it’s interesting to hear other peo- 
ple’s views.” 

“T’m fed up on queer views—and on 
queer people,” said Jim, with sudden and 
irritable emphasis. ‘‘Why, hang it all, 
Jack, when a fellow goes out among ap- 
parently well-bred, decent people, he takes 
it for granted that ordinary matter-of- 
course social conventions prevail. But 
nobody can guess what notions are seeth- 
ing in the bean of any girl you talk to at 
Palla’s house.” 

Estridge laughed. 

“What do you care, Jim?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t care if they all didn’t 
seem so exactly like one’s own sort. Why, 
to look at them, talk to them, you’d never. 
suppose them queer. The young girl you 
take in to dinner usually looks as though 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. And 
the chances are that she’s all for socialism, 
self-determination, trial marriages, and 
free love! Now, I’m no prude. I like to 
overstep conventions, too. But this whole- 
sale wrecking of the social structure would 
be ruinous for a girl like Palla.” 

“But Palla doesn’t believe in free love.” 

“She hears it talked about by cracked 
illuminati.” 

“Rain on a duck’s back, Jim.” 

“Rain drowns young ducks.” 

“You mean all this spouting will end in 
a deluge?” 

“TI do. And then look for dead ducks.” 

“You're not very respectful toward 
modernism,” remarked Estridge, smiling. 

Then Jim broke loose: 

“*Modernism?’ You yourself said that 
all these crazy social notions—crazy no- 
tions in art, literature, music—arise from 
some sort of physical degeneration, or from 
the deflection or checking of normal im- 
pulses.” 

“Usually they do—” 

“Well,” continued Shotwell, “it’s mostly 
due to deflection, in my opinion. Women 
have had too much of a run for their 
money during this war. They’ve broken 
down all the fences, and they’re loose and 
running all over the world. 

“Tf they’d only kept their fool heads! 

But no! Every germ in the wind lodged 
in their silly brains. Biff! They want 
sex-equality and a pair of riding-breeches. 
Bang! They kick over the cradle and 
wreck the pantry. 
. “Wifehood? Played out! Mother- 
hood? In the discard! Domestic part- 
nership—each sex to its own sphere? Ha- 
ha! That was all very well yesterday. 
But woman as a human incubator and 
brooder is an’ obsolete machine. Why the 
devil should free and untrammeled woman- 
hood hatch out young? 

“If they choose to, casually, all right. 
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AY, what a trick you'll turn for your tongue 

and taste and temper when you finally get down 
to bed-rock smokes and Jet some of that topjoy 
Prince Albert float into your system! Just will 
put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much 
pipe or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on— 
and, you'll work in a lot of double headers for 
quite a spell to get all-square! 


What’s the idea kidding yourself when you know 
what P. A. will do for your smokespot; when you 
know what it is doing for men all over the civilized 
world! You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a 
supply of Prince Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy 
pipe chuck-full and blaze away! Why, 
it’s like falling into feathers when 
you’ve been batting-it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing 
you a clever turn because it won’t bite 


CRIMP CUT. 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


the national 


PRINCE ALBERT 


Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are cut 
out by our patented process. Want you to know 
right here, and now, that Prince Albert will be as 
gentle with your tongue as a toy purr-kitty is witha 
stuffed mouse! You can rip champeen-smokespeed- 
records right up the back with P. A. for packing! 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out 
what Prince Albert’s quality and flavor and fra- 
grance will do for your happiness every time the 
clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick! And, 
now it’s your draw! Prince Albert is sold in 


toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound and 


half pound tin humidors, and, in that classy, prac- 
tical pound crystal glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
or direct from us. 


on receipt of 
52.08 which includes war tax. 


iracle 


Dept. F-I1, and 129th St 


Will Enjoy 


the transition from the old to the 
new conditions by drinking 


Soon to be 
True to its named 
type and the “Evans’ 
133 - year NON “INTOXICATING Checona 
old Evans Beverage” 
reputation by Gov't 
It meets the new conditions and requirements | 


in a surprisingly satisfying wa: The full-bod- 
ied mellow flavor and other characteristics are 
there to please and benefit those who enjoy a 
substantial, dependable and natural product 
aptly termed a Bread and Butter — 
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But it’s purely a matter for self-determina- 
tion. The social revolution has settled 
all such details as personal independence 
and the same standard .for both sexes. 
So, @ bas Mrs. Grundy! A a lanterne with 
the old régime! No—hang it all, I’m 
through!” 

“Don’t you like Palla any more?” in- 
quired Estridge, still laughing. 

Jim gave him a singular look. 

“Yes. Do you like Ilse Westgard?” 

Estridge said coolly: 

“T am accepting her as she is. I like 
her that much.” 

“Qh—is that very much?” sneered the 
other. 

“Enough to marry her if she’d have 
me,” replied Estridge pleasantly. 

“And she won’t do that, I suppose?” 

“Not so far.” 

Jim eyed him sullenly. 

“Well, I don’t accept Palla as she is—or 
thinks she is.” 

“She’s sincere.” 

“T understand that. But no girl can 
get away with such notions. Where is it 
all going to land her? What will she be?” 

Estridge quoted, 

“‘Tt hath not yet appeared what we 
shall be.’” 

Shotwell rose impatiently ont picked up 
his overcoat. 

“All I know is that when two healthy 
people care for each other, it’s their busi- 
ness—their business, I repeat—to get to- 
gether legally and do the decent thing by 
the human race.” 

“ Breed? ” 

“Certainly. Breed legally the finest, 
healthiest, best of specimens—and as many 
as they can feed and clothe. And what 
are we doing—our sort, I mean? [I'll tell 
you. Our sisters are having such a good 
time that they won’t marry, if they can 
avoid it, until they’re too mature to get 
the best results in children. Our wives, if 
they condescend to have any offspring at 
all, limit the output to one. Because more 
than one might damage their beauty. If 
the educated classes are going to practise 
race-suicide, you can figure out the answer 
for yourself. $4 

They walked to the foggy street together. 
Shotwell said bitterly: 

“T do care for Palla. I like Ilse. All 
the women one encounters at Palla’s par- 
ties are gay, accomplished, clever, piquant. 
The men, also, are ore or less amusing. 
The conversation is never dull. Every- 
body seems to be well bred, sincere, friendly, 
and agreeable. But there’s something 
lacking. One feels it even before one is 
enlightened concerning the ultramodern- 
ism of these admittedly interesting people. 
And I'll tell you what it is. Actually, deep 
in their souls, they don’t believe in them- 
selves. 

“Take Palla. She says there is no God 
—no divinity except in herself. And I tell 
you she may think she believes it, but she 
doesn’t. 

“And her schoolgirl creed—Love and 
Service! Fine! Only there’s a prior law— 
self-preservation, and another—race pres- 
ervation! By God, how in the name of 
heaven are you going to love and serve if 
girls stop having babies 

“And as for this silly condemnation of 
the marriage ceremony, merely because 


some sanctified uncle Foozle once inserted 
the word ‘obey’ in it—just because, under 
the marriage laws, tyranny .and cruelty 
have been practised— what callow rot! 

“Laws can be changed, divorce made 
simple and non-scandalous, as it should be, 
all rights safeguarded for the woman, and 
still have something legal and recognized 
by one of those necessary conventions 
which make civilization possible.” 

Estridge, standing there on the side- 
walk in the fog, smiled. 

“You're very eloquent, Jim. Why 
don’t you say all this to Palla?” 

“T did. I told her, too, that the root of 
the whole thing was selfishness. And it is. 
It’s a refusal to play the game according 
to rule. There are two sexes, and one of 
’em is fashioned to bear young, and the 
other is fashioned to hustle for mother and 
kid. You can’t alter that, whether it’s 
fair or not. It’s the game as we found it. 
The legal father and mother are supposed 
to look out for their own legal progeny. 
And any alteration of this rule, with a 
view to irresponsible mating and turning 
the offspring over to the community to 
take care of, would create an unhuman 
race, unconscious of the highest form of 


love—the love for parents. A fine lot 
we'd be as an incubated race!” 

Estridge laughed. 

“T’ve got to go,” he said. “And, if you 


care for Palla as you say you do, you 
oughtn’t to leave her entirely alone with 
her circle of modernist friends. Stick 
around. It may make you mad, but if she 
likes you, at least she won’t commit an 
indiscretion with anybody else.” 

“T wish I could find my own sort as 
amusing,” said Jim naively. “I’ve been 
going about recently—dances, dinners, 
theaters—but I can’t seem to keep my 
mind off Palla.” 

Estridge said: 

“Tf you’d give your sense of humor half 
a chance, you’d be all right. You take 
yourself too solemnly. You let Palla 
scare you. That’s not the way. The 
thing to do is to have a jolly time with her, 
and with them all. Accept her as she 
thinks she is. There’s no damage done 
yet. Time enough to throw fits if she 
takes the bit and bolts—’’ He extended 
his hand cordially but impatiently. ‘You 
remember I once said that girl ought to be 
married and have children? All you need 
worry about is the marrying part; she’s 
likely to do the rest very handsomely. And 
it will be the making of her.” 

Jim held on to his hand: 

“Tell me what to do, Jack. She isn’t in 
love with me. And she wouldn’t submit 
to a legal ceremony if she were. You in- 
voke my sense of humor. I’m willing to 
give it an airing; only, I can’t see anything 
funny in this business.” 

“Tt ds funny! Palla’s funny, but 
doesn’t know it. You’refunny. They’re 
all funny—unintentionally. But their mo- 
tives are tragically immaculate. So stick 
around and have a good time with Palla 
until there’s really something to scare 
you.” 

“And then?” 

“How the devil do I know? It’s up to 
you, of course, what you do about it.” 

He laughed, and strode away through 
the fog. 


Will Palla succeed with her club to combat violent revolutionary ideas? She 
finds many unsuspected difficulties in her path. You will read how this deter- 


Supplied by Progressive Dealers 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, Hads>n, N. Y. 


mined girl plunges into her task in the next instalment of The Crimson Tide. 
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With sitters, among them the know-it-all 
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Innocence 
(Continued from page 42) 


Miss Roby with her sporty talk, and a 
priggish old lady or two full of charitable 
schemes. 

He found a dinner-date on his calendar 
and dared not break it. But he escaped 
carly and returned to his studio. He 
wanted t¢ study his painting of Nadine. 
He propped the canvas on an easel and sat 
off, considering his work and finding it 
good. The more he admired it, the more he 
admired Nadine. He felt proud to be 
privileged not only to immortalize her 
innocence but, later, to vindicate it. 

He decided to begin his crusade for her 
restoration to liberty early in the morning. 
As he yawned with satisfaction over his 
art and his philanthropy—or, perhaps, his 
philogynv—there was a knock at his door. 

He had a door-bell, and the neglect 
to ring it gave him an instant impres- 
sion that his caller was not sophisticated. 
The knock was repeated, and it suggested 
the soft knuckles of a plump-handed, 
frightened child. He called, ‘Come in!” 
and the door opened slowly, as if anxiously, 
reluctantly, with deprecation. 

In slipped Nadine and closed the door 
back of her timidly. The click of the lock 
startled her. Whittemore was startled, 
too. He gasped, 

“How did you get here?” 

“Miss Haley said I might come, sir.” 

“But surely not at this hour.” 

“My train was late, please.” 

why did you come to me?” 

“Because you were so kind, and I—I 
need a friend. I have no home.” 

Young as she was, she was old enough 
to be endangered and to endanger. Whit- 
temore, unutterably uncomfortable, said, 

“But you can’t stay here with me.” 

“Why not?” 

He could not decide whether this were 
pure ignorance or pure impudence. He 
assumed the former. 

‘“‘Aren’t you old enough to know that 
you must not?” 

She giggled like a mischievous child or 
a shrewd witch. Whittemore was sane 
enough to see trouble afar and run from it 
without delay. He grew stern. 

“Out you go!” 

She tried persuasion, wheedling, wild 
prayer. She kissed his hand and stroked 
his check imploringly. He ran, like Joseph, 
to an anachronistic telephone. ”* 

‘““What are you going to do?” she cried. 

“Telephone for a car and take you back 
to where you ran away from.” 

“T won’t go with you.” 

“Then I’ll keep you here till they come 
for you.” 

He pounded the telephone-hook, im- 
patiently calling: ‘Hello! Hello!” to a 
telephone-bcy who was also elevator-boy 
at this hour, and probably on his way up 
to the eighteenth floor. 

There was a rush, the slam of a door. 
Nadine was gone. Whittemore was about 
to drop the telephone and pursue her, 
wher he heard a voice at his ear. 

“Helle!” le shouted. “Is this the hall- 
man?” 

“Vassa.” 

“This is Mr. Whittemore. 
girl has just been here.” 


A young 


Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor? © 


He stood on the street in the 
olden days and offered a “‘magic 
corn cure. 

It was harsh and it caused sore- 
ness, but it did not end the corn. 
Nearly everybody had corns in 
those days. 

. That same method, harsh and 
inefficient, is offered you in count- — 
less forms to-day. 


Grandmother’s Way 


Another method, older still, was 
to pare and pad a corn. That 
was grandmother’s way. 

Folks did not know the danger, 
for they did not know of germs. 

But they knew its uselessness. 
The corns remained. Paring 
brought but brief relief. Pads 
made the foot unsightly. 

Ten-year-old corns by the mil- 
lions existed in those days. 


Then Came Blue-jay 


Then scientific men in the Bauer 
& Black laboratories invented the 
Blue-jay plaster. It was based on 
research, on knowledge, on many 
a clinical test. 

People began to use it. 
They found that a jiffy ap- 
plied it. They found it 

snug and comfortable. 
They found that the pain 
stopped instantly, and it 
never came back. They 

/ found that the corn com- 
pletely disappeared, and usu- 
ally in 48 hours. Only one 
corn in ten needed a second 
©B & B 1919. application. 

These users told others and now millions use Blue-jay. They apply it as 
soon as a corn appears. Now at least one-half the people never suffer 
corns. 

You can, like them, keep free from corns forever in this easy, simple way. 
One test will prove this, and to-night. In these scientific days it is folly to 
have corns. 


How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which stops the 
pain by relieving the pressure. 

B is the B & B wax centered on the corn to gently 
undermine it. 

C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around the toe and 
makes the plaster snug and comfortable. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Stops Pain Instantiy 
Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents-—At Druggists 


(988) 


“Vassa. 1 brang her up.” | 
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to stain or rust. 


OU cannot know the satisfaction of being comfortably dressed 

until you put on Presidents. 
for either dress, business or rough wear. 
and silk-faced webbing. All with solid-brass trimmings warranted not 
Demand the buckle marked ‘’President.” 
are guaranteed ALL RicuT ALL Ways—or money back. All dealers. 


Regular Length 50c—Extra Long 55c—Extra Heavy Tic. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO., Shirley. Mass. 


Boarding School 


meet their 


amount you wish to s) 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


Help the muscles 
to come back! 


One of the most remarkable things 
about the human body is its recupera- 
tive powers—but to come back it 
needs care, not neglect. 

b 


maine. ready for another strenuous 
y's worl 


AbsorbineJ’ 


The very next time you over-exert 
yourself, or d an unaccountable 
. lameness in your muscles, 
or stiffness in your joints, 
stop at your druggist’s on 
the way home and get a 
kottle of Absorbine, Jr. 
Give the affected parts a 
good stiff rub, using a few drops 
of the liniment in the palm of 


the hand, and see how different 
you feel in the morning, 
$1.25 a bottle your, drug. 

gist's, or G 
sample bottle sent on receipt od 

in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
66 Temple St., Spririgfield, Mass. 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
fequirements we have for several years con- 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational: Club. This service 
is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving such 
details as the age and the sex of the child, the approximate 
nd, the location desired, etc., we 
wil: gladly refer your, inquiry to suitable schools. ' Address 


OSMO! 
New York, New York City, Box 155 AM, Times Sq Station. 
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“Well, she’s run away, and I want you to wol 
keep her from getting out. Close the door the 
and keep her in at all costs. I’m coming frie 
right down it 
“Vassa.” Wher 
Whittemore left the telephone and ran cau 
from his studio. He ran down the winding i 
stairs, eight flights, growing more angry sne 
and alarmed at every jog. When he “ 
reached the main floor, he found the hall- Loc 
boy with his back against the outer door. She 
ain’t come yet,” he said. tru 
Whittemore was disgusted with the n 
situation; but he had hopelessly compro- : 
mised himself, and he was determined to I 
go through with it. ey’: 
He called the superintendent up from " 
the basement and, leaving the hall-boy the 
with strict instructions, asked the superin- wor 
tendent to take him to the top. you 
Then they ran up the last flight of stairs in 
and out suddenly into the realm of the ain 
night sky. The roof was isolated from mu 
other buildings. Nadine was not there, ter 
and she could not have escaped thence. pal 
They made a slow and tiresome search of : 
unfurnished or uninhabited flats. Strange me 
objects jumped at them as they flashed WI 
ight i opi 
A weight, web, width and length — in the gloom, but there was no = 
Some in fine mercerized lisle Whittemore next insisted on calling up . 
Only such the occupied apartments, one by one. He Na 
disturbed several bridge games and some the 
slumbers. His question was answered in of 
the negative with unanimous coldness or of 
anger. 
Baffled at every turn, Whittemore bribed 
the hall-man and the superintendent to 
keep a close watch for the night and went bo 
back to his studio. Then he called up Ea 
Miss Haley and told her of Nadine’s in- hei 
8 | cursion. Miss Haley said: 4 Wi 
“We missed her. We have searching gle 
DO YOU LIKE —10_ DRAW! parties in the roads and woods about here 
We will not give you any grand prize now. She didn’t go by train. She prob- 
if you answer this ad. | Nor will | ably met some automobile and told the th 
qyeck, But if youare anxious to driver a good lie. She lies beautifully. ch 
cessful cartoonist 90 youcanmake | She has such an innocent— But you know as 
that already. notify the police and kn 
Of The Wie | come down in the morning. 
OARTOONING, 889 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio When morning came, Miss Haley came. Sle 
She instituted a search from apartment to we 
BEA ACCOUNTANCY apartment, and was received with an un- At 
The Highest Paid Profession Les! varying rebuff. She gave it up. M 
C.PA. in a few months of home 0 h ryt - sh 
FREE BOOK n_ the second t, at about two 
B tape the night from what th 
e called a light nap with an impression 
Master ttersin usiness that some one had tiptoed past him. He w 
AMILLION pb pe ef sat up and listened. He could not see the fir 
be = » LETTER, You'll find the outer door from where he drowsed, but he cu 
thought He felt a draft fromit. He dawdled g0 
thither, yawning horribly. 
The door was open. He looked up and ar 
down the street, but saw no one. He as- in 
sumed that the door had opened of itself da 
and went back to his meditations on what- 
LASALLE EXTENSION Best ever he meditated on. I 
— mn The next morning, a great hullabaloo st 
R d Y Fle h | was raised by Mr. Belshaw, an elderly SF 
neduce ourries artist who designed stained-glass memorial cc 
j Exactly wheredesired by wearing 1] | windows. He notified the superintendent w 
Dr. Walter’s ‘| and also the police that a model posing 
Famous Medicated | for one of his saints had stolen away with al 
Reducing Rubber | 2 pocketbook full of money and some an- O 
pot Garments | tique carved beads of great value. st 
A detective named Yore arrived with b 
Cover the entire body or unexpectable promptness, due, no doubt, 8: 
phydlelans, Send to the violence of Mr. Belshaw’s wrath. 
for illustrated booklet He gave Mr. Belshaw a very nasty look Ww 
C. Waller x and invited him to spill out all the facts. 
ve., New ror | 
Bust Reducer, $5.30 (Billings Bldg. 4th Floor) Belshaw nearly blushed as he explained: yt 
|_Chin Reducer, $2.00 _(Entrance_on 34th St.. 3rd Door East) “The other evening, I was sitting here oO 
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working on a cartoon for a window, and 
the door was on the catch as I expected a 
friend to call. And—well—all of a sudden 
—in bolts this girl and begs me to save 


-%& 9 Wher. She had run away from home be- 


an 


cause they beat her and—well——” 

“And you fell for that?” the detective 
sneered. 

“ Anybody would fall for eyes like hers. 
Look at ’em. I’ve put ’em in a cartoon. 
She posed for this martyr. Wouldn’t you 
trust a face like that?” 

“ Nagh!” 

“Why not?” 

Mr. Yore was very much of Miss. Hal- 
ey’s mind. He said to Mr. Belshaw: 

“T don’t trust anybody. We'll go after 
the little thief, but if we don’t nab her, I 
wouldn’t make much of a holler if I was 
you. Your story won’t look none too good 
in the court. You kept her here, and it 
ain’t your fault you didn’t learn her as 
much as you thought you did. You bét- 
ter pocket vour loss and keep out of the 

The detective left Mr. Belshaw to sim- 
mer in his own broth and went to consult 
Whittemore. He told Whittemore his 
opinion of Belshaw and congratulated him 
on his own refusal to play the girl’s game. 

Whittemore made one more battle for 
Nadine. He told, with some difficulty in 
the face of Yore’s sarcastic grin, the story 
of Nadine’s false incarceration as a result 
of her stepmother’s cruelty. Yore laughed. 

“Stepmother—hell! She never had one.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Why, I’ve known that kid since she was 
born. I knew her on the sidewalks of the 
East Side. Usedn’t I to see her trundlin’ 
her little brother in a _baby-carriage? 
Wasn’t I raised in the same block? Mag- 
gie was a hell-kitten from the start.” 

““Maggie?’ I’m speaking of Nadine.” 

“Nadine nothin’! She got that out of a 
theayter program. ‘Mag’ was what they 
christened her, and her old man and woman 
as nice honest people as you’d want to 
know. They done everything for that 
girl, from prayin’ over her to bustin’ bed- 
slats over her. The priest, the settlement- 


workers, the teachers, the Sallavation | 


Army—everybody took a whack at savin’ 
Maggie’s soul. But nothin’ doin’. Or, I 
should say, everything doin’. I ain’t got 
the nerve to tell you some of her stunts. 

“Her poor ma and pa put her out to 
work to keep her off the streets. She got 
fired regular. Nobody wanted to prose- 
cute her because they couldn’t face them 
goo-goo eyes. They tried her in a home— 
a good woman gave her a chance asa maid, 
and what did she do but-put roach-powder 
in the milk because she was jealous of the 
dairyman and the cook. 

“T was on the force by that time, and 
I was called in on the case. Same old 
story. Mag—or Nadine, as you call her— 
spilled a few tears and it was all off. The 
cook cried, and the nice old lady cried, and 
wouldn’t appear against her. 

“She wouldn’t go to school except off 
and on when she admired the teacher. 
Once, when the truant-officer got after her, 
she said she had started to school but had 
been grabbed and bound to a stake by a 
gang of men. It was a swell story, but we 
couldn’t find the stake where she said it 
was. She named the men, though, and 
tried to get ’em sent to the electric chair— 
just for fun. She’s got a great little sense 
of humor.” 
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Hes the small person who has taught the 
world to appreciate Talcum— Mr. Baby, 
with an honorary degree from the College of 
Comfert. He knew what he wanted—and got it 
for the whole family. 


He had a hard time the first six months—with 
a skin like finest satin and constant torments of ir- 
ritation besieging it. So he squirmed up into a ball 
and let everyone know his monstrous treatment. 


But they found Mennen’s! Mennen Borated 
Talcum Powder cooled and soothed baby’s flower- 
soft skin and brought refreshing sleep. And it 
also won over every member of baby’s family to 
the Mennen Idea. 
~ Mennen Talcum—after the shower-bath — 
takes the discomfort of perspiration out of work, 
makes tight garments loose, tight shoes com- 
fortable, smooths the sheets to the feeling of silk 
on a hot night, is a delightful toilet adjunct, and, 
in the special Talcum for Men, is wholly satisfac- 
tory after shaving. 


with the original borated formula, 
include Borated, Violet, Flesh Tint, 
Cream Tint, Talcum for Men. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. US A. 


© 


Laboratories: Newark, N. J., Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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She Played to Lose! 
This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
crackling bills. One after another - the -yellow 
ed hundred dollar bills pasSed” from her golden 

bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 
How she got there—why she was there—how she 
got away—it :all makes a thrilling story—a tale 
with not one mystery, but three—and it -has -been 
told by to-day’s master of detective mystery— 


AR 
American RTHURB 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken 
science — science 


that stands for this age — and 
allied it to the mystery and ro- 
mance of detective fiction. Even 
to the smallest detail, every bit 
of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years, 
America has been watching his 
Craig- Kennedy — marveling at 
the strange, new, startling things 
that detective hero would unfold. 
Such plots—such suspense — 
with real, vivid ple moving 
through the maelstrom of life! 
> Frenchmen have mastered the 
art of terror stories. English 
writers have thrilled whole _na- 
§ tions by their artful heroes. Rus- 

P sian ingenuity has fashioned wild 
jm tales of mystery. But all these 
seem old-fashioned—out of date 
beside the infinite variety—the 
weird excitement of Arthur B. 
Reeve's tales. 


 FREE-POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe's masterpieces 
in 10 volumes. 

When the of New York 
failed to solve one of the most fear- 
*ful murder mysteries of the time, 
Edgar Allan Poe — far off in Pa is 
—found the solution. 
is in one of these 


can ge 
low price and the Poe 


» Send the Coupon Only—No Money 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
2 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B Reeve— 
in 12 volumes Also send me, absolutely free, the set of 
Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books are not 
satisfactory I will return both sets within 10 days at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send $1.00 within five days 
and $2.00 a month for 12 months. 


Send for Special Canadian Offer 


Cosmo 9-19 


Address 


Occupation . 
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“T ain’t got time to tell you all the things 
that little lady’s been up to. She got one 
young feller so crazy about her that, when 
she had a hunch to go to a movie and he 
couldn’t borry the price off anybody, he 
went into a saloon to hold up a barkeep. 
The barkeep went for him with a bung- 
starter, and the poor fish shot him—killed 
him, too. It was me was goin’ by and 
heard the shot. I stepped in just as he 
tapped the ‘No Sale’ bar on the cash- 
register. I says, 

“Well, well, son, what’s up?’ And he 
up and tried to plug me. The slug ripped 
a swell painting, and I had to beat him 
insenseless before I could take his gun off 
him. He’s been sentenced to the chair 
a’ready, but he’s got his case up on appeal. 

“‘We tried to link up little Nadine with 
this job, but the young feller swore she 
wasn’t in on his raid, and she forgot she’d 
ever sor him. 

“She didn’t waste no time pinin’ for 
him after he went up the river, but she 
joined up with a gang of phony check- 
passers. And then we got her cold. 

“But she on’y badda flash them lamps 
of hers on his honor once, and he wouldn’t 
listen to me. I wanted her put away so’s 
to give her poor ma a vacation, but the 
best the judge would hand her was the 
reformatory, where she could be removed 
from evil surroundin’s and have loving 
care. 

“She ain’t in the reformatory a week 
before she’s writin’ letters to the papers 
tellin’ how cruel she’s treated, chained up 
and starved and whipped. We give her 
the laugh on that, and she settled down 
for a while. 

“But I was just wonderin’ if she wasn’t 
about due for another little raid on New 
York. Old Belshaw’s lucky she was satis- 
fied to skip with his roll. I’d have looked 
for her to blackmail him. 

“Well, I’m on my way. We'll prob’ly 
pick her up somewhere, and send her back 
to finish her course and get her diploma. 

“That’s her picture, ain’t it? It don’t 
look'so much unlike her at that. She’s 
a pirty thing, ain’t she? [I'll say she is. 
And you can’t help likin’ her. She’s got 
a bone out of joint in her head, maybe, or 
somethin’ like that, prob’ly. Good-day.” 

When the garrulous familiar of criminals 
at work had gone, Whittemore took the 
picture of Nadine from the easel-pins and 
turned it to the wall. He was very bitter 
against her for adding him to the throng 
she had been fooling so perfectly. 

One day, he bought some old things at 
an auction. Among them an exquisite 
little spinet. It was so nearly playable 
that he called in a piano-tuner. 

But after a little trial, the tuner resigned. 

“The wrest-pins won’t hold up under 
the strain. They keep slipping. You'll 
have to give it up as far as music is con- 
cerned. You'll just have to get your 
money’s worth out of the looks of it. 
Pretty thing, isn’t it?” 

Whittemore wondered if Nadine were 
not a kind of musical instrument whose 


wrest-pins could not stand the tug of the . 


strings. She was full of jingle, too, but 
hopelessly out of harmony. 

Nobody blamed a piano for not staying 
in tune, or expected it to lift its own strings 
to the true pitch when professional tuners 
gavethem up. Why should one blame a 
soul for being badly assembled and always 


off the key in spite of the fair case and 
the tempting white keys? 

So the spinet stood silent, but Whitte- 
more would often take Nadine’s picture 
from its exile and study it. It tormented 
him with its baffling beauty and the history 
of its original. He remembered that old 
painters used their mistresses as models for 
their Madonnas. But they had known 
what they were about. His own Fornarina 
had obtained his reverence under false 
pretenses. He would not offer the picture 
for sale. 

But, one day,a dealer called to see his 
wares, and, looking about among the dis- 
— canvases, came upon the May-pole 
girl. 

““What’s this?” he said. 

“Qh, just a study.” 

“T didn’t know you went in for these 
ideal things.” 

***Tdeal!’”” Whittemore groaned. 

“T’ll take it,” said the dealer. 

Whittemore felt that this was the best 
way of ridding himself of the haunt. 
Besides, he needed the cash. When a 
price had been agreed unon, the dealer 
stared at his property and sighed. 

“That may be too pretty to be art, but 
it gets me somehow. I suppose it’s because 
I lost a daughter who looked like this— 
same pure, innocent expression. Only 
consolation is, she died before she knew 
what wrong was.” 

Whittemore had a horrible suspicion, 
but he kept it to himself. The dealer took 
the picture with him, and, being a dealer, 
dealt in it. He sold it to a lithographer 
who made a print of it and labeled it, 
“Innocence.” It sold even more enor- 
mously than “September Morn,” because 
it appealed to a far wider market, to the 
great public that fears the nude and trusts 
the sentimental. 

On a hundred thousand walls the effigy 
of Nadine found a shrine. She smiled and 
gazed down upon millions of people, who 
gazed up at her and felt better for her sake, 
trusted her eyes, and trusted life a little 
more because of her. 

Mothers pointed to her as to an ikon and 
used her as a text for their daughters to 
model their souls upon. Many saintly 
women of the most useful lives have been 
encumbered, and have cumbered the day, 
with faces of the least inspiring sort. Some 
of the best of them have suggested horses 
rather than humans. Their bard mouths 
and hard cheeks, cavernous eyes, and 
scrawly hair have kept them from the walls 
of homes. But Nadine became a household 
saint. 

Whittemore had a vast amount of un- 
welcome advertisement for his picture. 
The critics ridiculed him for its popularity, 
and the people revered him for a success 
he had not intended. 

The true influence of the painted Nadine 
upon the American home would be hard 
to estimate. Perhaps it served as a vica- 
rious atonement for some of the mis- 
deeds the perverse little genius continued 
to add to her amazing record. 

At the latest reports, she was once more 
a student at Miss Haley’s school. Over 
Miss Haley’s desk hangs a print of her 
most widely circulated pupil. Miss Haley 
often looks at it. Sometimes she laughs 
bitterly, and sometimes she sighs tenderly 
as her lips mutely frame the mystic word, 
“Innocence!” 


The next Rupert Hughes story, The Far Cry, will appear in October Cosmopolitan. 
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The estate of Mr. J. Ogden Armour, 
The treatment of the trees on this beau- 
tiful estate was entrusted to the demon- 
strative skill of Davey Tree Surgeons 


Among prominent persons and places 
served by Davey Tree Surgeons are; 
TIIOMAS A, EDISON 
FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT 
E. T. STOTESBURY 
ISAAC SELIGMAN 
MRS. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
MRS. J. W. PEPPER 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


JOHN DAVEY 
Fatheg of Tree Surgery 


W HAT is the money value of your fine big trees? No ordinary amount 
would tempt you to part with them. Were it necessary, you would 
gladly pay any reasonable sum to replace them—if this could be done. 
They are highly valuable of themselves. Locating your house among them 
and building your estate around them automatically multiplies their 
value. Of course, you cannot afford to lose them. Therefore, of course, 
you cannot afford to neglect them. 

Pray, then, do not wait until disease and decay have made the saving of 
some. priceless tree or trees impossible. Disease causes decay, and dis-: 
ease, once it starts, can be checked only by the skill of the real Tree Sur- 
geon. It works incessantly—progressively—while the leaves are still 
green and the outward appearance of health does not yet tell the story of 
premature destruction. 

For the treatment of your priceless trees, you will want Tree Surgeons of 
demonstrated skill and established responsibility, whose very record war- 
rants your full faith, Davey Tree Surgeons have back of them many 
years of public service, methods of proved value, thorough training, and 
an organization of recognized stability. These master Tree Surgeons, 
who have satisfied the most exacting clientele in America, will fulfill your 
highest expectations of both finished skill and honest service. A careful 
examination ‘of your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 509 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
Branch Offices with telephone connections: New York City, 225 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, 814- 
876 Westminster Bldg.; and Philadelphia, 2017 Land Title Bldg. Write nearest office 
Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, Spring- 
field, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
Jamaica, Montelair, New York, Philade!phia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee. Canadian address: 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal 


TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely repr ting 
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What is the secret of her enduring youthfulness? 


You see her everywhere—admire her beauty—wonder at her charm. What 

is the secret of her enduring youthfulness? Nothing but what you, too, can 

a Soft, silky, abundant hair, retaining the natural color and lustre of girl- 
—framing your face in loveliness that defies the passing years. 


Q-ban Hair Color Restorer will preserve the youthful color of hair or “arsenal 
and uniformly bring back the dark, natural shade to hair that 1s gray, faded or 
streaked with gray. Thoroughly revives and stimulates each strand. lnvigorates 
the scalp—removes dandruff and stops the hair from falling out. 


It is not a dye. Simply a harmless preparation containing the natural chemical 
elements of the hair, that gradually renews its health and lustre, stimulates its 
growth and restores the color by Be pe rmgoa natural process. It is easily applied 
—and, when the hair has attained the proper shade, needs to be nt only 
occasionally to retain uniform color. 
The name Q-ban has meant meritorious hair toilet preparations to American women 
for nearly a generation. There is a special Q-ban for every need—each one scien- 
tifically compounded from purest ingredi g d to give complete satisfaction. 
Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout the United States 
and Canada at drug stores. or wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Hessig-Ellis, Chemists Memphis, Tenn. 


Hair Color Restorer 


Study Your Silhouette 
Your shadow picture will show you how to make the most 
of your beauty possibilities. There is an ideal way to dress 
the hair for every type of face. Our booklet shows you 
how to get the best results. Comes in every Q-ban package 
—or we'll gladly send you a copy if you'll write for it. 


The Five Q-bans 
Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap - 25c 
Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - - 50c 
Q-ban Hair Tonic - 50c—$1.00 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - 75c 
Q-ban Depilatory - - - - 75e 
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Radiator Cement. 
cal experience required—all you have to do is remove the capand pour the Radiator Cementin the radiator. 


[EMENT 


Contains nothing which can clog or coat the cooling system and is 


absolutely harmless in every respect. 


the leaks. 
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G 


radiators, pumps, hosecon- 


nections, etc., is with Johnson’s 
It will stop leaks immediately without laying up the car—no mechani- 


HE easiest and quickest 
way to repair leaks in 


It blends perfectly with the water until it reaches 
Just as soon as it comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, tough, pres- 


sure-resisting substance which is insoluble in water and consequently makes a permanent 


seal. 


seal leaks in two to ten minutes. 


JOHNSON’S 
CARBON REMOVER 


A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Re- 
mover, the engine laxative, will cure 
80% of engine troubles. It will in- 
crease the power of your car—im- 
prove acceleration—stop that knock 
—quiet your motor—save your bat- 
teries—cut down your repair bills— 
and reduce your gas and oil con- 
sumption. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.C.M.9.Racine, Wis. 


No tool kit complete without a can of Johnson’s Radiator Cement. 


JOHNSON’S 
HASTEE PATCH 


This is the ideal repair for tubes, 
casings and rubber goods of all 
kinds. No time, labor or heat re- 
quired. A Patch can be applied in 
three minutes and it’s so simple a 
child can use it. Gives equally 
good results on a pin hole puncture 
or on a large blowout. Convenient- 
ly put up in strips. 


A half-pint is sufficient for the average car. 


CMore Mileage 
Taubes and 


Will ordinarily 


JOHNSON’S 
BLACK-LAC 


Here is a preparation with which 
you can make your gray, dusty top 
and side curtains look like new. 
Johnson’s Black-Lae is unequalled 
for blackening fenders, rims, hoods, 
lamps—and, in fact, all worn metal 
parts. Prevents rust and keeps 
your car in a high state of repair. 
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Their Favorite Pocket. 


Children, as well as grown folks, can enjoy Pennant Peanuts, 
because they are not only delicious, but also wholesome. 


TO DEALERS 

Many retail dealers, who ere anxious 
to buy Pennant Peanuts in the familiar 
10 Ib. can, on account of the increasing 
demand advise us that they are unable 
to obtain them from their jobber, or are 
receiving “inferior brands” as sub- 
stitutes. 

If you are unable to obtain Pennant 
Peanuts, write us at once giving name 
and address of your jobber, and we will 
advise you how to obtain them promptly 


If you like good things you will be enthusiastic over Pennant 
Peanuts. The big golden kernels are roasted WHOLE by 
‘tthe Planters special process, and the distinctive flavor of 
Pennant peanuts is never found in other kinds 


PENNANT DEDNUTS 


They are crisp, free from skins, and. properly 
salted, and the GLASSINE bag with the red 
pennant on it keeps them clean and fresh until 
they reach you. 


Fill your pocket with Pennant Pea- 

nuts when you start home, but be 

careful, or you will eat all of 
them on the way. 


PLANTERS Nut & CHOCOLATE Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 


The Kiddies 
can eat them 
without-- 
any donts’ 


Always fresh and 
tasty in the 16 oz. 
blue tin box, price 
750; the 10 oz. jar, 
50c; and the 6 oz. 
jar, 35e. 
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general. I'll obey you, Matthews. T'll go 


to bed; but what I want to know is: Who 
will look after my interest in this circus? 
. . « Very well, sir. Good-by.” 

He turned a haggard face from the 
’phone. 

“The chief of staff thinks I’m broken 
down from overwork and that my report 
on this circus is hysteria. He’s ordered 
me to my quarters and thence, like Mr. 
Pepys, to bed. I’m going. Maybe I'll 
get an hour’s rest before they discover I’m 
all too sane and order me back to this 
madhouse. In the mean time, Austin, 
don’t tell them anything. They seem to 
know it all.” 

IV 

Major-GENERAL WEEKS, commanding 
the Fortieth Division, looked up as his 
chief of staff entered his office. 

“Well, Matthews, what sad news do 
you bring?” he queried pleasantly. 

“General, I believe it to be absolutely 
imperative that Colonel Day be given a 
thirty-day sick-leave. He was in this morn- 
ing, sounding me out on the subject, but 
I discouraged him. I must say, however, 
that he looked as if he needed a rest, and 
needed it worse than salvation. I imagine 
the disappointment incident to his inter- 
view with me weighed on the poor fellow’s 
mind, for less than half an hour after leav- 
ing my office, he blew up, sir.” 

“Tmpossible! Old, cool, tough Harry 
Day?” 

“Nevertheless, sir, I assure you it has 
happened. He called me up and, in a 
wildly hysterical voice, babbled a lot of rot 
about somebody having sent him a circus. 
He raved about lions and tigers and mon- 
keys and laughing hyenas, and swore he 
wouldn’t ration them, although he would 
pay the freight on them personally if it 
came to a show-down. I tell you, sir, the 
man is through. He’s worked himself to 
a frazzle, and now he’s gone from nervous 
exhaustion.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Matthews, that you 
refused him. Poor old Day! course 
he shall have his thirty days—and more, 
too, if he needs it. Get out an order reliev- 
ing him and appointing Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wickard to the job.” 

“That’s very good of you, General; I’ll 
attend to it immediately.” 

“T want poor Day out of this camp 
within the hour, remember.” 

“He'll be on his way within the half- 
hour, sir.” 

And he was. Asa matter of fact, the be- 
deviled Day received, within twenty min- 
utes, the following surprising document: 


HEADQUARTERS 40TH DIVISION 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 
June 6, 1918. 
SPECIAL ORDERS 
No. 327 
EXTRACT 
* * * * * * 
1. Upon the recommendation of the chief 
surgeon of this division, Colonel Harry R. 
Day, Q. M. C., is hereby relieved from duty 
as division quartermaster and granted sick- 
leave for a period of thirty (30) days from this 
date, with permission to travel in the United 
States or Hawaii. 


A Comedy of Terrors 


(Continued from page 49) 


2. One (1) day before the expiration of his 
leave,.Colonel Day will report to the chief 
surgeon of the department in which he elects 
to spend his leave and submit himself to a 
physical examination. 1f, in the opinion of the 
chief surgeon, he is not tken in fit physical 
condition to return to duty at this camp, 
he will procure a certificate to that effect and 
mail same to these headquarters, at the same 
time reporting by telegraph his action and 

st-office address. He will then await further 
instructions. By command of 

S. F. WEEKs, 
Major-General, Commanding. 
Official 

W. L. MatTHeEws, 

Colonel, General Staff, Chief of Staff. 


Ten minutes later, a north-bound streak, 
followed by a cloud of red dust, marked 
the departure of Colonel Day in a quarter- 
master’s car. And, as he fled, the worthy 
colonel pondered. Even now, he realized, 
Doc Green’s red-hot report on the men- 
ace to the camp sanitation must be on 
its way to division headquarters, and he 
blessed the army formality which had indi- 
cated to the chief sanitary inspector a re- 
port in writing rather than by telephone; 
otherwise, his leave would have been can- 
celed and the military-police outpost at 
Linda Vista ordered by telephone to halt 
him and turn him back. His heart was 
in his throat as he approached the outpost, 
but, to his great joy, the sentry merely 
stiffened to attention and came down to 
a snappy “present.” 

Day’s sigh of relief was almost a sob. 
Of course, he realized he should have 
“signed out” at headquarters prior to his 
departure and left his post-office address; 
he knew he would be in for a “rawhiding”’ 
for that upon his return, but his thirty- 
day leave would be worth it. Brave sol- 
dier that he was, the commanding general 
would lack the courage to court-martial 
him, for of all things in heaven and earth 
and under the seas, a major-general’s 
dignity is the most profound. Such indi- 
viduals simply cannot afford to be laughed 
at. 

As for Nosey McCune’s circus, that was 
a matter in which Colonel Day had no 
further interest. Further extracts from 
Special Orders No. 327 had, in all proba- 
bility, provided for a new division quarter- 
master, and it is the unwritten rule of the 
army that the only officers who receive 
promotion are they who leave their dirty 
work to successors and inferior officers. 


V 


As Colonel Day has so shrewdly sur- 
mised, the first information that he had 
slipped a cog came to the chief of staff 
about three minutes after the beneficiary 
of that slip had whizzed past the Linda 
Vista outpost. Doc Green’s orderly was 
the bearer of the evil tidings. Matthews 
read the astounding report; and albeit his 
feelings were immediately those of a dog 
caught sucking eggs, he was, nevertheless, a 
good soldier and a faithful chief of staff. 
Indeed, his was the very highest form of 
physical courage, for he could be afraid and 
never show it. Quite calmly, therefore, he 
sought in the “out-bound” register the 
name of Colonel Harry R. Day, together 


with the future post-office address of that - 


fortunate being. Naturally, he did not find: 
it. To get the Linda Vista outpost on the 
wire was but the work of a minute. Had 
an officer in a Q. M. car passed the outpost 
recently? Hehad. Acolonel had passed. 
Moreover, the sentry had recognized him 
as the division quartermaster. 

““Gone are the days when my heart 
was light and free,’” hummed the chief of 
staff. “They’ll be telling this story on 
me at army messes for the next fifty years,” 
he soliloquized, and forthwith entered the 
general’s office and related everything in 
detail. At the conclusion of the recital, 
General Weeks looked serious. 

“Can we catch Day?” he queried. 

“We might—with a couple of blood- 
hounds, sir. It is my opinion, sir, that he 
doesn’t intend to be caught.” 

“Can we afford to admit this—er— 
affair?” 

cannot, sir.” 

“Then let us forget it, Matthews. And 
tell Wickard to get that circus out of 
camp to-day. I don’t care how he does it. 
That’s his business, not mine.” 

The general was an officer and a gentle- 
man. Also, he was a regular, and the 
customs of the service were ingrained in 
him. He believed in “passing the buck.” 
So did Lieutenant-Colonel Wickard. He 
had been division quartermaster some- 
thing less than one hour before he passed 
— to no less a person than Cappy 

cks. 


VI 


“GENERAL,” quoth Cappy Ricks, ‘“‘it’s 
all very fine for you to order the Q. M. 
people to get rid of the circus, but the fact 
remains, nevertheless, that you can’t 
make the grade. The division quartermas- 
ter has accepted delivery through his 
recognized subordinate, and is held by the 
action of that subordinate. The freight-bill 
cannot possibly be paid by the govern- 
ment, which proceeds on the theory that 
mankind is infallible, once it becomes a 
responsible officer in the United States 
army. Based on that fool hypothesis, 
Colonel Day is now personally responsible 
for that freight-bill, but you, as command- 
ing general of this division, are now re- 
sponsible for the circus. The Santa Fé 
agent stands pat. Having gotten rid of 
the darned thing, he declines to take it 
back, and the railroad company will cer- 
tainly stand back of him. Of course you 
can unload the cars and get them out of 
camp, and you can order the circus person- 
nel out of camp and prod ’em with bayonets 
till they go. A wild animal, however, has 
no respect for military authority. If you 
don’t feed him, he’ll roar or bark or moo, 
as the case may be, and disturb the patients 
in the base hospital, not to mention the 
entire camp. And if you don’t feed them, 
they’ll die, and then you'll have to bury 
them. I’ve watched the infantry digging 
sample trenches in this soil, and I’m here 
to tell you that it’ll take close to a ton of 
dynamite to blast out a grave for a single 
elephant.” 

“T can shoot the brutes and have them 
burned, Mr. Ricks.” 

“Exactly. And then be served with a 
complaint in a suit for damages, which 
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you cannot afford financially and which 
will keep you out of France for the next 
five years. Besides, you can’t shoot those 
animals in the heart of the camp. If you 
do, you can’t very well burn them there. 
You'll have to haul the carcasses off into 
the mesquite, which is quite a job, or else 
herd them out there. Ever try hauling 
the carcass of an elephant or herding a 
couple of lions and a rhinoceros?” 

“Upon my word,” roared General 
Weeks, “you’re as pleasant as hay-fever!” 

“T’m a business man, General,’’ Cappy 
retorted, ‘‘and I consider all the angles of 
a situation before I tackle it. By the 
holy pink-toed prophet, I’m the only 
business man in this camp, in conse- 
quence of which I’m the only man who 
can save you and Day a heap of expense, 
personal responsibility, and annoyance. 
I'll say I am.” 

“Where is the scoundrel who owns this 
circus?” 

“Nobody knows. When seen last, he was 
lit up like the Milky Way and going back 
for more. I have talked with his foreman, 
who tells me that he fears Mr. McCune 
may not arrive for several days.” 

“Can’t we induce the Santa Fé people 
to be decent, take back the shipment, and 
sell it at public auction—sheriff’s sale? 
They could get their freight money 
through that procedure.” 

“Undoubtedly. But I believe the law of 
California stipulates certain delays in 
order properly to advertise the sale, and, 
in the mean time, the railroad company 
would be responsible to the sheriff for the 
maintenance and support of the me- 
nagerie. Moreover, the demand for wild 
animals in California is what you might 
call sluggish, even in peace-time. Nobody 
wants one for a pet, what with the high 
cost of living——”’ 

“Vou said you could save us, Mr. 
Ricks.” 

“T can, General.” 

“Then do it.” 

“You'll have to help.” 

“Write your orders, and I’ll sign them. 
You can have anything in this division if 
it will help you to get rid of this circus.” 

“That’s trading-talk, General. 1 want 
you to issue an order forbidding every 
officer and soldier in this camp to leave it 
for the next three days, except upon very 
urgent business.” 

“Done.” 

“T want you to issue another order, di- 
recting every organization commander in 
the division to make a careful census of 
his command and report within six hours 
the names of the men who have ever ap- 
peared in vaudeville, worked with a circus, 
or ridden in a rodeo.” 

“T can have that in four hours.” 

“T want two brass bands—one to play 
while the other rests.” 

“You may have up toa dozen.” 

“T want a dozen wild, unbroken broncos 
from the remount station, together with 
all the bronco-busters at the remount sta- 
tion and their equipment.” The general 
nodded. “I want four escort-wagons, 


with mules and drivers attached, and a : 


fatigue detail of twenty men for three 
days.” 

“Make a note of it, Matthews, and 
attend to it.” 

“T want authority from you to call for 
the services of any man in this division 
during the next three days.” 


“You shall have it. Anything else?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What do you intend to do, Mr. Ricks?” 

“T intend to move that circus out of the 
camp proper and over to the mesa near 
the artillery range. I intend to pay the 
freight on it, pay the personnel one week’s 
back wages due from the man McCune, 
maintain man and beast at my own ex- 
pense, tack a Wild West show onto the 
regular performance, havea monster parade 
through this camp to advertise the show, 
and pull off two performances for the sol- 
diers of your command. Mry job in this 
camp, as I conceive it, General, is to enter- 
tain our country’s defenders.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Ricks, this i is going 
to cost you a barrel of money.” 

“T shall charge a reasonable admission 
fee, General. A special rate to men in 
uniform, and all the traffic will bear to the 
civilian trade I hope to hornswoggle out 
from San Diego and the surrounding 
country. At that, however, I expect I'll 
make a considerable loss. However, I’ve 
lost money before, but, thank God, I’ve 
made enough to put this show over and 
whistle at the loss. I'll get paid in fun, 
General. That’s what I’m here for.” 

““Mr. Ricks, I thank you personally and 
in the name of the division.” And the 
general shook Cappy’s hand warmly. 

“Tt’s a truly splendid idea!” Matthews 
chimed in. “I wish we had more men like 
you in thiscamp. I thank you, also, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it, gentlemen. Hop to 
it, and get those orders out and tell the 
men to report to me at K. C. Hut Number 
Two. The circus band is shot to pieces, 
so I’m going to eliminate it and use 
military music. The show is shy on 
clowns, but if I can’t locate a couple of 
good clowns in this division, I’ll go A. W. 
O. L. and have a good doctor look at my 
head. In fact, McCune’s foreman tells 
me he has reason to believe their best 
clown is now a soldier in this camp. I 
must find him. The trained goose knows 
him and will not follow anybody else. In 
this division, General, there are jugglers, 
bareback riders, trick riders, contortion- 
ists, Roman riders, chariot-racers, trapeze 
performers, trained ballyhoo and 
peanut and pop-corn venders. I know I 
cangetthem. You’ve got everything here, 
and I know it.” 

“Tell the division personnel adjutant 
to put a dozen smart clerks at work on 
the vocational cards,” the general com- 
manded. ‘We'll sort out the very men 
you want, Mr. Ricks, and have them re- 
port. That kind of fellows always give 
their true vocation; they know they’ll 
never be stolen as specialists from the 
organizations they’ve learned to love.” 

“Thank you, General,” said Cappy 
Ricks. ‘‘Good-afternoon, gentlemen. I’m 
on my way to coordinate my organization. 
Hum! Harumph-h-h! If the personnel 
officer runs across a couple of good pub- 
licity men, have him send them over also.” 


VII 


Cappy Ricks had never managed a cir- 
cus, but he was a business man and an 
expert in publicity, organization, and the 
distribution of duties. From division 
headquarters he motored back to the cir- 
cus, explained his plans to Nosey McCune’s 
foreman, arranged with a Hundred and 
Fifty-eighth Infantry mess-sergeant to give 
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the circus personnel breakfast, made the 
disgruntled troupers a speech, promising 
them a week’s back pay before nightfall, 
gave McCarthy, the demon Santa Fé agent, 


*§ @a check for the freight, took the circus 


foreman out to a spot on the artillery 
range, just off the main road to San Diego, 
where the circus was to outspan, delivered 
the foreman back at the side-track with 
orders to unload immediately, and move 
to the spot selected, got a promise from 
the Santa Fé agent to shunt the cars out 
on a Y far beyond the camp limits, sent 
the advance-man for the circus into San 
Diego to arrange for necessary printing, 
and returned to K. C. Hut Number Two 
’ to find two former publicity men awaiting 
his orders. 

Now, a good publicity man may turn 
soldier, but never, by the grace of heaven, 
will he fail to thrill when he sees a good 
story struggling to be born. Cappy 
Ricks’ plan appealed to the alert imagina- 
tions of these fellows, and, like hounds 
on a fresh trail, they were off to borrow 
typewriters from their respective: orderly- 
tents and fall to on the job. From old 
“Flashlight” Graves, a major in the 
Hundred and Forty-fourth Field Artillery, 
Cappy borrowed three of the four auto- 
mobiles, which Flashlight had considered 
necessary to his comfort in civil life and 
to the comfort of his battalion in military 
life. 

By three o’clock, Cappy’s soldier talent, 
to the number of nearly a hundred, had 
reported, and, with the aid of Nosey 
McCune’s foreman, were interrogated, seg- 
regated, and assigned to their respective 
duties; following which, the three auto- 
mobiles departed at high speed for Los 
Angeles with copy for the morning papers 
and orders to raid customers’ stores and 
motion-picture property-rooms for all need- 
ful articles lacking in Nosey McCune’s 
modest and threadbare equipment. By tele- 
graph and motor-cycle orderly, Cappy’s 
press-agents covered every other morning 
paper south of Los Angeles; just before 
dark a squadron of motor-trucks from a 
San Diego lumber company deposited 
fence-rails and -posts on the site selected 
for the show. Here, at seven o’clock next 
morning, a platoon of engineers met Cappy 
Ricks. 

“This is to be an open-air performance,” 
Cappy explained to the lieutenant in 
charge, “due to the fact that we’re going 
to have too large a crowd to fill the main 
top of a one-ring circus. Since we haven’t 
benches enough by half, the benches will 
be reserved for officers. You will note 
that I have thoughtfully selected this little 
amphitheater with abrupt slopes on three 
sides. The grand entrance will be made 
through that little draw yonder, so I want 
the mesquite grubbed out and a road built. 
Nature has provided the ring, and the 
audience can sit on these clean grassy hill- 
sides—general admission, you know. The 
circus show comes first; then my boys 
clear the ring, and the Wild West show 
follows. I’m renting some longhorns from 
a rancher up Poway Cafion for the bull- 
dogging contest; José Alvarado, a sergeant 
from the remount station, is going to bull- 
dog a steer from a motor-cycle. Ill have 
some goats for the fast-roping and hog- 
tying contest-——” 

“Then you want me to build a good 
strong fence round this little amphitheater, 
so the bucking broncos and longhorns can’t 
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get into the crowd,” the lieutenant sug- 
gested. ‘And you’ll want a corral at the 
west end there, with a runway for the 
stock, won’t you?” 

“T don’t have to give you orders. Goto 
it, son, and make it snappy.” 


It would be superfluous to enter into a 
detailed history of Cappy Ricks’ activities 
for the next three days. The newspapers, 
happy to boost any soldier entertainment, 
were more than liberal with their columns, 
and the Signal Corps provided plenty of 
photographs, while four automobiles, with 
soldier crews, plastered the county with 
lurid paper. The-costumes arrived from 
Los Angeles and were many and varied; 
the bucking horses and the men to ride 
them, the steers and the goats, the ticket- 
choppers and the peanut and popcorn 
venders were waiting at the circus-site, 
when, promptly at one o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon, with the entire division 
confined to camp for the hali-holiday, the 
parade started. It was headed by a 
massed band, composed of the three bands 
of the Sixty-fifth Field Artillery brigade, 
followed by Ali Baba, gorgeously capari- 
soned and bearing, in an ornate howdah, 
Cappy Ricks, the commanding general, 
and the chief of staff. The clowns, twelve 
in number and mounted on burros, fol- 
lowed next; then came the circus proper, 
followed by the steam calliope. Cowboys 
and Indians, of whom there were several 
hundred in the division, all mounted and 
dressed for the part, followed the calliope, 
and the soldiery fell in behind them, and 
followed the parade to the artillery range, 
where a company of military police was 
kept extremely busy directing automobile 
traffic and the parking of the cars. Cappy 
noted with delight that, brief as had been 
his period of preparation, his publicity 
had drawn far more civilian patronage 
than he had dared hope for. 

The Saturday-afternoon performance 
was a success, the evening performance even 
more successful, and the Sunday-afternoon 
performance was what Broadway gentle- 
men in the amusement business term “a 
riot.” The crowd overflowed the hillside 
out onto the mesa. 

Sunday evening, while Nosey McCune’s 
foreman reloaded the show on the cars and 
wondered occasionally what had become 
of his employer, Cappy Ricks paid each 
of the troupers their wages to date and 
one week in advance, shipped the Allur- 
ing Aggregation out to Santa Ana, and paid 
the freight inadvance. The following day 
he sold his fence-posts and -rails to a local 
rancher at very slight loss, due to the fact 
that he was enabled to deliver them in 
army trucks, and when the costumes had 
been packed and shipped back to Los 
Angeles and Cappy had paid all outstand- 
ing bills, made a speech to his soldier 
talent, and presented each man with a 
ten-dollar bill, he counted his profits, and, 
exhausted to the point of collapse, retired 
and slept with his old head on .an ex- 
tremely hard pillow, to-wit: a canvas sack 
containing nine thousand two hundred 
and six dollars in bills and specie! 


At ten o’clock next morning, as Cappy 
sat in his chair at the sunny side of K. C. 
Hut Number Two, he was honored by a 
visit from Major-General Weeks. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Ricks,” the general 
said affably. ‘I observe with satisfaction 


that our circus is gone; also that the circus- 
site has been very thoroughly policed up. 
Not a sign of a fly anywhere.” Cappy 
nodded, but without enthusiasm. ‘What 
have you done with the circus, Mr. 
Ricks?” General Weeks continued. 

“T promised to rid you of it, General, 
andI did. I shipped it out, transportation 
prepaid, to Santa Ana, where the Orange 
County sheriff will, in all probability, be 
its next impresario.” 

“T understand you made approximately 
nine thousand dollars instead of the loss 
you had anticipated.” Again Cappy 
nodded. “I understand, also,’? General 
Weeks continued, “that you purchased a 
lot of condemned forage from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wickard, the division quarter- 
master, and fed it to the—er—herbivor- 
ous animals.” 

“Yep! Hay for hay-burners, General. 
That was good alfalfa hay until some boob 
in the Hundred and Fifteenth Supply 
Train neglected to draw a canvas tarpaulin 
over it and let it get rained on. The out- 
side of the bales was moldy and musty, but 
I suspected the interior would be good 
enough for a circus I didn’t intend to keep 
over three days. As a matter of fact, it 
was very good, and Wickard having con- 
demned it, he sold it to me very cheap. 
But, then, you military men seldom look 
at the inside of a proposition,” he con- 
tinued sadly. ‘That sort of business is 
what makes the nation humpbacked 
carrying Liberty Bonds.” 

The general ignored this thrust. 

“That scheme of yours for feeding the 
carnivorous animals was certainly rich, 
Mr. Ricks.” 

“Not at all. Any idiot ought to know 
that with six or seven thousand horses 
and mules at a remount station, some of 
them are bound to die on you. Car- 
sickness, legs broken in transit, necks 
broken breaking broncos, pneumonia, and 
other accidents. I figured on a wastage 
of three animals per day, and I wasn’t far 
off in my figuring. The commanding 
officer at the remount station was glad to 
give me the carcasses for hauling them 
away and saving his men the trouble of 
burying them. That’s what I got the 
four escort-wagons for—meat and forage. 
I gave the hides to the soldiers that helped 
me, and they were satisfied. They sold 
them for six dollars each—and there’s 
another case of leakage. By the holy 
pink-toed prophet, if I couldn’t run a war 
with half the expense of this one, I’d turn 
Bolshevik.” 

The general smiled covertly. 

“Ahem!” he replied. ‘I assume, Mr. 
Ricks, that you are aware of the fact that 
all the concessions operated by civilians in 
this camp turn in to the divisional fund 
each month a pro rata of their profits.” 

“No, I am not, General.” 

“Oh, it’s quite regular, I assure you. 
Cleaners, tailors, photographers, pool- 
halls, bowling-alleys, motion-picture the- 
aters, and so forth, all pay from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. of their profits. You 
see, they have a monopoly and can afford 
to.. You will recall, Mr. Ricks, that you 
had a monopoly on that circus. I held 
the division in camp, thus preventing them 
from spending their pay-day elsewhere.” 

“Yes,” Cappy answered dryly, “and 
T seem to recall that you had a monopoly 
on that circus for about half a day and 
were very glad to get rid of it.” 
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“The division, Mr. Ricks, shares in all 
profits but assumes no losses. There is no 
provision in the regulations” 

“Are you figuring on a cut of my circus 
gponey?” Cappy interrupted bluntly. 

“Well, it would seem to me, Mr. Ricks, 
that about twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
to the division athletic fund——” 

“Go chase yourself!” Cappy shrilled. 
“T took all the chances, put up all the cash, 
supplied all the gray matter, and did all 
the work, meanwhile relieving you of all 
the worry. Hence I shall retain all of 
the profits—and that’s final. I'll say it is!” 

Ricks,” the general replied, coldly 
and inflexibly, “if there is one thing on 
earth for which I will fight, that one is two 
—my country and my division. I’ll have 
a satisfactory settlement from you or I 
shall write the Supreme Council of the 
Knights of Columbus and request your 
removal from this camp.” 

His face pale with rage Cappy Ricks 
took out his check-book and fountain pen, 
wrote a check for three thousand dollars, 
and handed it to General Weeks. 

“You win, you burglar!” he almost 
snarled. 

“T will have the chief of staff send you 
a formal receipt, Mr. Ricks. Thank you, 
sir. I should have regretted very much 
the necessity for i 

“Oh, cut it out!” Cappy rasped angrily. 
“Tt’s a hold-up, and you know it. Good- 
day, sir.” 

General Weeks bowed stiffly and took 
his departure. Half an hour later, an 
orderly from division headquarters deliv- 
ered to Cappy Ricks an envelop. 

“This is his blasted receipt, I suppose,” 
Cappy soliloquized. He tore open the 
envelop and read: 


Dear Cappy RICKS: 

You’re a resourceful old fox, but, like the 
fox, you lack courage. You permitted the 
commanding general to put it all over you this 
morning—lI didn’t expect that of you. Really, 
I thought you more courageous. The general 
saw you at the express office this morning 
stacking all kinds of money on the counter, 
and after you had completed your business 
there, he ascertained from the agent that you 
had expressed to the K. C. National Head- 
quarters the sum of $9206.00. We had heard 
indirectly that this was the exact sum you 
had realized on your circus adventure. Real- 
izing that you had disposed of your profits, 
the general, whose bark is far worse than his 
bite, decided to run a sandy on you and 
demand a pro rata of the profits. When you 
let him blackmail you out of three thousand 
dollars on a threat to have you removed from 
the camp, you enabled him to win an expensive 
campaign-hat from me. I bet him you’d 
stand pat. He has handed me your check 
as evidence of your craven spirit and love of 
the service, and has directed me to return 
same to you. I enclose it herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. MattTHeEws, 
Chief of Staff. 


Cappy Ricks came as close to swearing 
as he had ever been in all his life. It is 
barely possible that he would have cut 
loose, had he not recalled suddenly that 
he was a Knights of Columbus secretary 
and supposed to be virtuous. 

“You dirty wretches!” he growled, as 
he tore up the evidence of the first black- 
mail that had ever been levied upon him. 
“And to think I gave you two a ride on 
the elephant!” 
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The Abolishing of Death 


(Continued from page 91) 


therefore I ask permission to sketch our with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Thac® 


life on earth as seen in rays streaming 
right out of heaven. 


Iil 


THE first impression it makes on me is 
that of a life which develops: with a con- 
tinuity' I, personally, never dreamed of. 
I dreamed of a continuity, but of some such 
continuity as Raleigh’s Red Indians knew 
when they weré carried over the sea into 
the court of Queen Elizabeth. To me, 
there was a gulf to cross, and a life so glori- 
ous to enter into that before the idea of it, 
do what one would, one’s spirit quailed. 
Its splendors might easily defy all terms 
of my imagination, and yet it would not 
be my life. My life would be over. .My 
duty would be to conform myself to an- 
other life—a life for which I had no long- 
ing, and, as far as I knew myself, no tastes. 
The small, stupid interests so dear to me, 
so inexpressibly dear to me, would be 
snatched away as insufficient and un- 
worthy, somewhat as a little boy’s toy is 
taken from him in order that he may im- 
prove his mind with a book. 

But here a heaven was shown me into 
which I carried all that was really living 
on my earth; here an earth was depicted 
which was, in reality, the beginning of my 
heaven. My earth and my heaven be- 
longed together. The one sprang as sim- 
ply from the other as daylight from the 
dawn. The fulness of noontide would be 
no more than an enhancement of this first 
pearl shimmer in the east. The first pearl 
shimmer in the east, cold, pale, cheerless, 
it might easily seem to me, must become, at 
last, the fulness of the noontide. 

I speak for myself alone when I lay 
.stress on the joy I find in the thought of 
everlastingly possessing the small things 

have cared about. After ali, it is the 
small things that make me. By thenf, I 
mean my work, my affections, my friend- 
ships, my tastes, my habits, my surround- 
ings, my pastimes, my books. These, I 
understand, are permanent acquisitions, 
expressive of my individuality, which, in 
its turn, is expressive of my type of gifts. 
Through them, it appears, I reexpress the 
Father who expresses himself in me. These 
things get their value, not because they are 
mine aloue but because they are both mine 
and his. His is the first creative force, and 
mine the secondary; and as he rejoices in 

is, so he allows me to rejoice in mine. 
‘We are the prismatic colors of his glory,” 
Henry Talbot has written; and each pris- 
matic color gives back the rays of light 
with its special refraction. ‘Beauty is in- 
finite, or it would not be beauty.” “Beauty 
can never be exhausted.” These are among 
our teacher’s favorite thoughts. There is 
a beauty of the pale-gray dawn as there is 
a beauty of the midday, and each is indis- 
pensable. 


IV 


So that, in the next place, I get a sense 
of the value of the life I am now leading. 
All its achievements that cannot be classed 
as evil, and fortunately they are many, go 
into the building of what the Epistle to 
the Hebrews calls my house “not made 


is to say, they are worth while. 

For a great deal of the time, one is 
tempted to think one’s doings—I speak 
only of the harmless ones—not worth while. 
Looking outside of oneself, one sees hun- 
dreds of lives so humdrum; so plodding, so : 
dead to our eyes that one wonders how any- ' 
one can be content to mark such a treadmill 
round. One sees lives of drudgery, lives of 
failure, lives of that near-success more poign- 
ant to the truly ambitious than the tragedy 
of rejection. The surface of the earth is 
strewn thick-with what we are tempted to- 
consider mere dead wood; and yet for all : 
of it there is use, growth, beauty, equal to : 
that of the oak tree or the palm. Where 
we see waste there is only an infinite econ-' 
omy. The poor soul selling shoe-laces in 
the street is no less than a retarded radi- 
ance. Not that that should make us toler- 
ant of the conditions that keep him back . 
—of course not; but for him, at the very 
worst, it is only a postponing of the hap- . 
piness of counting with the best. Lazarus 
may have to lie for a time at the rich man’s | 
gate, but he will get his opportunity. It 
is equally a comfort to know that the rich 
man will get his opportunity, too, when he 
has grown to it. 

But I come back to the personal life— 
to yours and mine. They have their 
high lights, their deep shadows, and long 
stcetches of sheer monotony in which 
progress seems frozen in routine. The 
vast majority of us come to years of life in 
which we seem to do nothing but mark 
time, and to mark it very laboriously. 
Men in shops, factories, and offices, men 
doing physical hard work, mothers of 
families, women doing housework, sten- 
ographers, teachers, writers or artists who 
are only partially successful, if that—the 
time would fail me to count the classes and 
categories for whom the first spurt onward 
ends in what seems like a long standstill. 
And yet, in the light of the New Heaven, 
we see these eras, often the greater part 
of the life of this phase, as periods of im- 
mense activity. 

When perhaps we strike both others and 
ourselves as more or less sterile, we are 
really busy producers. Not one hour’s 
work will be lost. Of the days which 
seem to follow each other appallingly into 
oblivion, the output is being permanently 
stored away. Tous, the results seem gone 
—but so do his pennies to a child when he 
is persuaded to put them into the savings- 
bank. He can hardly believe that he will 
receive them again with interest; and yet 
we elders know that he will. In the same 
way, we can know the same things of our 
life-economies laid up in this New Heaven. 
What has seemed to us evanescent is, in 
reality, enduring. All the tasks of duty, of 
patience, kindness, perseverance, to say 
nothing of the offerings of love, have un- 
dying value. They have, perhaps, the 
greater value from the fact that to perform 


‘them we willingly school our steps to the 


hard path of self-repression and _ self- 
sacrifice. 

To change the figure, when we see a fine 
building, we think little of the piers and 
foundations on which its beauty rests; but 
we know that architects and masons have 
toiled for months to add block to block or 
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brick to brick in order that the super- 
structure shall be strong. That is the work 
we are seemingly doing in the years that 
sometimes appear profitless. Like the 


-gmen in the plain of Shinar, we are building 


a tower whose top shall reach unto heaven 
—only that we are doing it on a different 
principle. Babel is a symbol for confusion. 
The tower which each of us is raising for 
himself stands for a great unity. Every 
right effort goes into it, and every effort has 
its place. It is on the value of the single 
effort that our thoughts should concentrate 
as much as on the value of the whole. 
One brick in a wall may not seem much 
till we think of what the wall would be 
without it. So with our separate duties 
and actions throughout a given day. 
Nothing there is ephemeral, or merely for 
that day. Just as the brick or the block 
once laid is a lasting contribution, so the 
meal cooked or the letter copied or the 
ditch digged, or any other act of what 
seems like passing drudgery, becomes very 
distinctly part of the permanent founda- 
tion on which our everlasting lives are 
being raised. 


V 


From this we induce the true nature of a 
feature in life we have talked much about 
of late, and that is Service. It is not too 
much to say that, for most of us, Service 
is a voluntary contribution which we have 
the right to withhold. To the ordinary 
round of duty, it is an added touch—and 
often a superfluous touch, like painting 


the lily. 
Otherwise, we think of ourselves as 
mostly playing a lone hand. “Do the best 


you can for yourself,” is a homely counsel 
most of us have heard, * ‘for no one else is 
going to do it for you.” It is more or less 
the accepted standard. To help to do the 
best for some one else is a task we generally, 
put off on clergymen, whom we pay to re- 
lieve us of our altruism, and single women 
of leisure and means who have nothing 
better to do. For ourselves, we either 
shelve it or we take it in spurts at times of 
high pressure, like those of making drives 
for the Red Cross Fund or raising Victory 
Loans. 

But the design of the New Heaven sug- 
gests a similar possibility for the New 
Earth. There, all life is an organized 
system of interservice from which no one 
is left out in either duty or benefit. We 
saw in the last paper that as soon as a man 
had oriented himself to the conditions of 
that plane, his work was before him. Much 
work, but no labor, is the way in which 
Henry Talbot puts it. The distinction is 
important, and lies in more than the easing 
of the task. If anything was conceivable 
as labor, it would be turned to work by the 
very joy of doing it; and the joy of doing 
it would spring from the evidence of its 
usefulness. 

“Usefulness” is a word for which, I ven- 
ture to think, we have not got the proper 
value. For the most part, we confine its 
application to ourselves and our families. 
Among the vast armies of paid workers, 
only one here and there extends it to the 
man who pays him. When it comes te our 
personal usefulness to the race at large, 
few of us have the minds to conceive of it 
or the hearts to care anything about it. 
But it seems that, by working too ex- 
clusively for ourselves, we overshoot the 
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mark and lose the very thing we are 
striving for. 

When I asked Ernest, the young Harvard 
professor, if there were special intimacies 
and friendships on that plane, he answered, 
in words I have already given, 

“Oh, very decidedly.” He went on, 
however, to add, as I have not hitherto 
said, ‘But we think a great deal more of 
the public than you do.” 

Unaccustomed as he now is to using our 
language—he has told us that—it is never- 
theless easy to see what he means. Here, 
our hearts go out only to those nearest us; 
there, their hearts go out to all. He hints 
that. though special friendships exist, the 
love of all men makes friendship less 
essential than it isto us. To us, some men 
mean so much partly because all men mean 
so little. So the joy possible in working 
for people we never see, whose names we 
never heard, a joy that turns labor into 
work, is practically non-existent. We 
make our work heavier by the repression 
we put on our good will. 

That a man who is helping to build a 
motor-car should get satisfaction in the 
pleasure of the man who is going to ride in 
it is a sort of incident that may occur in 
life, but, without being a pessimist, one is 
free to believe it rare. But it is the secret 
of service; it is the secret of one’s personal 
joy in doing things. On a plane where 
everyone worked whole-heartedly for every 
one else’s good, there would naturally be 
an immense lightening of the all-round 
burden. A distinguished Canadian public 
man has recently said that the deadlock 
between capital and labor would never 
give way till both labor and capital looked 
upon itself as only a medium of service. 
This is quite true. Until that is accom- 
plished, any compromise between them 
will never, from the very nature of things, 


’ be more than a truce. 


A life of interrelated loving service is, 
then, that which the New Heaven shows 
as an ideal for the New Earth. Money 
would be less important then, because each 
would give all he had to all. Want, 
poverty could not occur, because love 
would be the provider. “Love is the only 
deed of possession,” I quoted last month 
from Henry Talbot, and “whoever loves 
most owns generously.” “Poverty, like 
disease, ’’ he says elsewhere, “‘is the inven- 
tion of man. Any man who trusts in God 


. and endeavors shall lack nothing.” Of 
' families seemingly left destitute by the loss 


of husbands and fathers, he says: “God 
can provide for them as well through 
others as through their relatives. They 
are no less protected. ...God_ will 
always care for the helpless left behind, 
unless, again. the free will for evil of men 
interferes with God’s way. This interfer- 
ence he always suffers, since free will is 
man’s prerogative. ” 

It is obvious, then, that, as God expresses 
himself in service to us, and we reexpress 
him in service to others, and others re- 
express that reexpression in service both to 
him and ourselves, we form the circle of 
perfect unity. 


VI 


On the subject of religion, as might be 
expected, those on the other plane utter 
their thoughts more willingly than on some 
other topics connected with ourselves; yet 
even here there is reluctance. The field of 
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religion has so notoriously been the battle- 
ground of human passions that one detects 
easily enough a caution on the part of those 
who speak as to entering upon it. 
“Around some of the statements Jesus 
made to the people of his time,” writes one 
who has spoken to me, “have grown, in 
the intervening centuries, beliefs he never 
intended; and to use his name, or quote 
his teaching, or invoke his influence, im- 
mediately involves the disagreements and 
misinterpretations arising: in all these 
centuries. 

“Therefore, we who are speaking to you 
now, while we are trying to express in 
modern terms and to meet in modern 
conditions the same fundamental truths 
Jesus taught, also generally avoid direct 
reference to Christian teaching and _ in- 
fluence, because we wish to avoid, if possi- 
ble, renewing the old schisms, and to draw 
men together with the truth Jesus taught 
rather than to separate them farther by 
even indirect allusions to the things some 
of them believe he taught.” 

I have found this hesitation verified in 
all my attempts to get an expression of 
opinion either endorsing or disapproving 
of our religious schools of thought. Ina 
sphere where God, Love, and Service fill 
the soul, there seems to be a natural shrink- 
ing from the sectarian. As practically all 
our religious thinking is done in sectarian 
terms, those on the other side lack the 
language in which they can talk to us. 
Henry Talbot is as spontaneous as anyone, 
but even he, with all his desire to help, 
has answered some of my questions with 
what has been evident reserve. 

“How far,” .I asked him, “do religions 
and philosophies help us in preparation 
for your plane?” 

“Anything that gives us the right rules 
of conduct and the reasons for their being 
right is of great assistance.” 

“Can you say anything of the relative 
value of creeds?” 

“The highest creed your sphere has pos- 
sessed is that of the Christian faith before 
men distorted it.” 

“Will you give me a definition of faith?” 

“Faith is the trusting search for and final 


obtaining of knowledge. 
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I asked if the reunion of Christendom 
was a possibility. 

“Yes; but you must drop the sense of 
rivalry, since all are contributors to the 
faith. No hatred or prejudice can endure.” 

Asking if that reunion would ever come 
about as a fact, I got the answer: 

“T do not know; but I think it possible. 
Such communications as these broaden 
the spiritual horizon, and you may grad- 
ually be led to see things as we do—as 
unfenced units.’ 

As I began to speak of the unfenced unit 
of Christendom, he wrote rapidly: 

“You cannot even say the ‘unfenced unit 
of Christendom,’ for the other religions are 
also expressions of God. Though Chris- 
tianity be the highest, they have their 
part—and a great part. Even the most 
primitive of faiths is faith.” 

I asked if all the multitudes of Chris- 
tians, Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, 
and less developed religionists came finally 
to the same understanding of God. 

“Yes; they come to the same perception 
in eternity, and very early reach a har- 
monious interunderstanding; but hey 
approach from different angles.” 

Asking for a definition of worship, 1 
got the laconic reply: 

“Conscious harmony.” 

In reply to a question as to the value of 
our church services viewed as worship, he 
wrote: 

“Your church services are often con- 
sciousness — spiritual _ self-consciousness. 
Harmony may or may not be in them. It 
is this introduction of harmony which 


| must regenerate the Church. . . . When 


you sincerely offer to God of the best, when 


-you sing him hymns of sincerity, they are 


appreciated, not because they are music 
but because it is an honest outpouring of 
the heart, and the vehicle happens to be a 
hymn ora prayer. It isalways the thought, 
never the vehicle, [that matters. Cooper- 
ation has its value in worship if you will 
not exclude the spontaneous.” 

Thus, in the New Earth there will be 
no place for sects in the sense of cen- 
ters of discord, perpetuating rivalry and 
enmity in the name of God and Love. 
All churches will be dedicated to harmony 
and mutual help. Perhaps there will be 
none. “I saw a New Heaven and a New 
Earth,” we find written in that book 
which Henry Talbot characterizes as that 
highest point of individual spiritual writing, 
to which, as yet, we have not grown; “for 
the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away. . . . And I saw no temple 
therein; for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it.” 


VII 


On the kindred subject of nationality, 
those who have preceded us to the other 
plane express themselves more freely, for 
the reason, doubtless, that national divi- 
sioris are less deadly than those that spring 
from religion. ‘Evil thoughts are dis- 
placements of God’s beautiful thoughts,”’ 
Henry Talbot says; and it would seem that 
the most unsettling of such displacements 
occur when God becomes, so to speak, the 
object over which men learn to hate. 

That nationality may one day melt 
inte brotherhood it is permissible to hope. 
In the mean time, it can be made the 
exposition of man’s vast diversity of gifts. 
“The purpose of nationality,” writes 
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Henry Talbot, “is the same as that of 
individuals. There is fundamentally no 
more reason for wars between different 
ations than there is for combats between 
“fhen of one gift and men of another. It 
is as ludicrous an exhibition of coordinate 
egotism for race to fight with race as for 
all musicians to join in a war against all 
painters.” 

Nationality forming so large a part of 
the interest of this phase of life, I ven- 
tured to ask my chief correspondent for a 
word as to the peoples with which the 
readers of this magazine have probably 
most todo. With regard to the Ameritan 
people, he said he would rather ask the 
statesman whom I have quoted on the 
subject of Russia earlier in this paper. 

“Torch-flashing is the mission of the 


American people,” this statesman wrote’ 
when he came. “We have climbed higher ~ 


on the mountain of civilization than have 
other peoples, and must plant our banner 
and flash our torch from each peak as we 
ascend. The foreign element in the 
nation is a golden thread in the woof of 
our weaving. We must live up to the 
standard of the past and outdistance its 
merit by our progress toward the standard 
of the future. We are the leaders of clear- 
sighted virtue.” 

As to these claims to civilization and 
virtue, Henry Talbot explains that they 
are not assertions of attainment but only 
of a comprehension of principles that will 
lead to this attainment—“ the truest grasp 
of God’s idea, and the clearest sense of 
harmony.” The words imply, there- 
fore, no national boast, but only a recog- 
nition of that quickness to perceive the 
light and run up to a pinnacle and flash it, 
which, I think, anyone would concede as 
part of the national American equipment. 

Of the British, Henry Talbot says: 

“The British are the procurers of civ- 
ilization. They are the pioneers who 
bring enlightenment to dark places. They 
develop the backward, while we develop 
the advanced. They are the nurse, and 
we are the governess of mankind. We 
are all one people even in your sphere, and 
as such must cooperate lovingly.” 

The following is what he says of 


Canada: 

“The Canadians have a mission for 
which they have been specially selected. 
They are to represent the Anglo-Saxon 
God-idea.* Their task will be one of 
production. It is not yet clear to me just 
how, but they will represent God. They 
understand the mission of sex better than 
any people, and this will be the kernel 
of their greatness. They are greatly 
honored here, and much loved.” 

Asking what he meant by the under- 
standing of the mission of sex better than 
any people, I get the following: 

“The men are more intelligent toward 
the women, and have more intuitive ten- 
derness. The women are more manly at 
heart. They clash more radiantly than 
other nations, and produce a harder and 
clearer-visioned race. They are untram- 
meled.” 

Of Mexico, he gives me this: 

“Mexico is of the second generation of 
nations. Her fecundity accumulates, but 
her riches are still stored away. When 


*God’s idea as worked out by the Anglo- 
ig race; not the Anglo-Saxon race-idea of 
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man can show his worthiness to use the 
heritage of God, then Mexico will be ready 
to offer her service and receive her re- 
ward. Mexico and Russia are blind chil- 


dren wailing in the streets—rich chil- 


dren, but blind. If your pity be not moved 
by their plight, you cannot profit by the 
wealth they own.” 

On my requesting a word that would 
serve as a guide to my own mental stand 
toward the Germans, he wrote: 

“You cannot do better than to emulate 
the attitude which we take here—one of 
loving sympathy for their deformity of 
soul. If you could understand the tragedy 
of their condition, you could not harbor 
hatred. When they are blatant with bru- 
tality, treat them like patients suffering 
from delirium who must subject themselves 
to discipline. No one in your sphere has 
any conception of the nature of punish- 
ment.” 

The object of making these quotations 
is merely to show purpose. With the 
conception of a New Earth goes a truer 
vision than we have ever had before of the 
mission of men, religions, nations. Each 
has an end to serve. It is true of every 
race, religion, and individual that, in the 
eternal scheme, there is a place into which 
that one alone can fit. Ina royal diadem, 
every gem, emerald, sapphire, ruby, 
pearl brings out something of the beauty 
of every other gem. “I have the more 
to give him,” one friend says of another 
in a novel of George Eliot’s, “since his 
treasure is different from mine. That is 
the blessedness of friendship.” It is the 
blessedness of the universal plan. The 
power of mutually blessing each other, and 
therefore of perpetually reexpressing God, 
would seem to be the secret of national, 
religious, and individual differentiation. 


The final article of Mr. King’s report 
of these manifestations will appear 
in the next issue of aie 


The Lotus-Eater 


(Concluded from page 35) 


He grounded on the sand spit at the 
lagoon-rim. Leaping into the water, he 
snatched up his canoe, swung it above his 
head, and bore it to the seaward edge of 
the spit, relaunched it, and paddled 
madly out to intercept the all-but-be- 
calmed schooner. 

In native garb—or garblessness—and 
tanned as dark as an Arab, he came along- 
side and hailed the little knot of men who 
had been watching amusedly the fevered 
struggles of this supposed Polynesian to 
overtake them. 

The first of several American faces 
Dirck’s eager glance encountered was that 
of the man who had chartered this schoone: 
for a prowling exploration-tour of the 
island-group—Ford Manchester, write- 
and explorer and world-wanderer. 

“White men!” yelled Dirck deliriously, 
as he climbed up the schooner’s side and 
thrust back two officious kanakas who 
would have barred his sacrilegious progress. 
“White men, for God’s love, take me 
home!” 


Dirck is going home—to find his wife 
married to another man. What will hap- 


pen then? Mr. Terhune tells in 
October Cosmopolitan. 
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The 


Passionate Pilgrim 
(Continued from page 97) 


she could have screamed. But, at last, 

“Tt seems funny,” he said. “I mean 
that it should be me. But probably I ought 
to doit. Try it, I mean.” 

It seemed to her now that he was taking 
it rather lightly all at once. But she told 
herself that this feeling was nerves—and 
to be ignored. ‘ 

“Then you will?” she asked. 

“Ves; I'll try.” They rose. “TF sup- 
pose I’d better see Hump first, and explain 
what he’s to do.” 

“Are you sure he’ll help?” 

“Far as I can see, he’s got to.” 

They moved slowly, side by side, toward 
the door, and paused there. Each sense 
the physical nearness of the other. She 
was stirred to the point of what at one mo- 
ment was a painful ecstasy of desire for 
him and at another was almost like an ex- 
treme, unreasonable irritation. That he 
could look so calm, and could think, as he 
had apparently been thinking, of trifles, 
confused her. She even wondered, in a 
flutter of nerves, if he hated her. It seemed 
to her that he had grounds for it. She 
hadn’t stood by through everything. Ap- 
parently, now, he didn’t even need her. 
That, if it were true, put her in a pretty 
awkward position—sending for him. She 
had subconsciously emphasized the busi- 
ness predicament; but now, in a wave of 
shame, she felt the personal implications. 
If only he hadn’t assumed the burden so 
lightly! It was his book, of course. That 
was what steadied him. For a brief mo- 
ment, she was savagely jealous of that 
book. She could have torn it up. 

“Mr. Amme will be here in a few min- 
utes,” she said. “After all, he’s the only 
one that really knows the whole estate. I 
suppose he’ll have to help with the paper. 
It will be an ordeal for him.” 

“Perhaps,” said Henry, “I’d better 

We'll find a 


bring Hump back here. 
lawyer.” 

“Then I'll ask Mr. Amme to wait until 
you come back.” 

“Yes. That’s the best way. 
now.” 

Then they stood motionless. Each was 
breathless. Between them lay the unex- 
plained silence that they had so painstak- 
ingly avoided in all that had been said. 

He moved a half-step forward into the 
doorway. Then paused again. She was 
fingering the lock. It seemed to her that 
all his and her eternity was hanging on the 
impulse that might or might not govern 
this moment. 

Then she heard him make an odd sound. 
And then his arms were about her; his lips 
were on hers; she was clinging to him. 


OF THE MEETING IN JIM CANTEY’S STUDY, 


LEADING UP TO WHAT HAPTENED 
IN CINCINNATI 


go 


“Tr’s twelve o’clock, Henry. You must 
ip’? 

“T know. It zs important.” 

“Tt isn’t as if we weren’t to be together 
again. Just think, Henry—always!” 


“The proudest moment of 


our lives had come!” 


‘We sat before the fireplace, Mary and I, with Betty perched 
on the arm of the big chair. It was our first evening in our own 
home! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a 
smile was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 

“Five years before we had started bravely out together. The 
first month had taught us the old, old lesson that two cannot live 
as cheaply as one. I had left school in the grades to go to work 
and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack 
of training. In a year Betty came—three mouths to feed now. 
Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I were 
standing still. 

“Then one night Mary came to me. ‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don’t 
you go to school again—right here at home? You can put in an 
hour or two after supper each night while I sew. Learn to do 
some one thing. You'll make good—I know you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. A few days 
later I had taken up a course in the work I was in. It was surprising how 
rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on a new fascination. 
In a little whie an opening came. I was ready for it and was promoted—with an 
increase. Then I was advanced again. There was money enough to even lay a 
little aside. So it went. , 

“And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We have a real home of 
our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, a little 
place, as she says, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in.’ 

“TI look back now in pity at those 
first blind stumbling years. Each eve- 
ning after supper the doors of opportu- 
nity had swung wide and I had 


in, obligating me, how 
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‘Wheat Bubbles 


In Milk 
size. Flaky and flimsy—four times as porous as bread. 


digestible. 


On All Fruits 


Puffed Rice 
Puffed Rice is fragile, flavory grains which seem to 


Airy, crisp and toasted grains, puffed to eight times normal 


Never was a whole wheat made so enticing, never so 


melt 


away at atouch. Mixed with fruit they form a delightful 
blend. They add what crust adds to a shortcake, or to 
tarts and pies. 


& Too many homes serve Puffed Grains 
&) for gala breakfasts only. They seem 
) too good for every-day enjoyment. \ 
& Too many housewives, after breakfast, Bde. 
put Puffed Grains away. 
© That’s-a great mistake. These are 
all-hour foods. A 
& All food cells are exploded by Prof. Kk 
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€ guns—these grains are steam exploded. 
=F) Every food cell is blasted so digestion YY" 
se is easy and complete. \ 
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“I know. But I can’t think. I—my 
head’s swimming, dear. How can I go 
down there and talk to them? And Mr. 
Amme!” 


“It’s wonderful! But we absolutely @ 


must be serious. Just think, Henry!” 

“T dread it alittle. Parts ofit. It’s one 
more item for the papers. They’ll call me 
a fortune-hunter.” 

“No.” She shook her head firmly. 
“They can’t. We both inherited money, 


Henry. And everybody knows you gave . 


yours up. No; they can’t.” 

“T forgot that,” he said. 

“Henry, you’re so humorous.” 

“T did. You know, in a way. It never 
seemed real to me, that money. It never 
meant things to me—the things that money 
can mean.” 

“T was so proud of you!’’ 

“Were you? Proud of me? Isn’t that 
wonderful?” 

“Think of all we'll have to tell about! 
Your book— Oh, you'll never know how 


| you’ve thrilled me with that! But you 


must go, dear. Mr. Amme’ll be coming 
any minute. He’s terribly prompt.” 

“He would be. Well, I'll go. We'll be 
businesslike now. But you mustn’t look at 
me. Please! Or I’ll never get away.” 

“All right. Don’t be long.” 

Henry met Mr. Amme on the stairs, 
stood aside for him, murmured politely, 
“T’ll get back as soon as I can, Mr. Am- 
me,” and left the little lawyer to stare 


| after him in amazement. 


Humphrey could get nothing out of him 
—after one good look at him, gave it up. 
It was clear enough that the Power was on 
him. It was really rather thrilling to stand 
quietly by and watch this slimly vigorous 
young man who was talking vaguely and 
continuously about everything on earth 
except. the thing he really meant, whose 
cheeks were flushed with excitement, and 
whose eyes were shining with' an almost 
unearthly light. He looked so like the boy 
Humphrey had known back in Sunbury 
long ago. A century ago, it seemed. 

Henry called Holmes Hitt from a booth. 
There was a young lawyer, said that alert 
advertising man, name of Hiram P. Dug- 
way, who was always running for mayor 
or district attorney on some obscure little 
reform ticket. A bit of a born reformer, but 
bright enough. Knew the town through 
and through. Delighted in denouncing the 
“Big Cinch.” And Hitt, promptly sensing 
amusement, undertook to call him up and 
have him at the hotel within ten minutes, 
if he was in his office. 

He was in his office, and within the ten 
minutes was at the hotel. He was delighted 
to meet Henry Calverly. He knew “Sa- 
traps of-the Simple.” And, more to the 
point, he had informed himself earlier as 
to the authorship of that unconventional 
interview with the mayor that had really, 
perhaps, started all the trouble when Win- 
terbeck allowed it to appear in the News. 

He was a neatly dressed young man, this 
Mr. D=- way, of pleasant manner, and not 


‘| untouc’:d with imagination. 


With Humphrey Weaver, Dugway and 
Calverly stepped into a taxi-cab and were 
whirled up the hill to the Cantey home. 

Miriam and Mr. Amme were waiting in 
the study, rather stiffly making talk. 

Henry presented his new and his old 
friend. At sight of the rebelliously young 
Mr. Dugway, Mr. Amme’s little gray beard 
pressed firmly upward against his neatly 
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trimmed mustache, and his bald, shining 
head drew up and back. 

Dugway, who had been able to gather 
| little beyond the fact that he was being em-|. 
WI \Moyed by two likable outsiders in some 
extraordinary but delightful upheaval 
within the sacrosanct confines of Cantey 
estate, smiled quietly and a little demurely, 
bowed to the oddly radiant Miss Cantey, 
and found a chair. Cantey estate was, to 
local reformers, the very citadel of Privi- 


lege. 
Humphrey Weaver knew instantly, 
when Miss Cantey’s hand met his and her 


made a new friend. And he knew, before 
a word had been spoken, that she knew 
it as well as he. 

They sat about the room. Mr. Amme, 
who was accustomed to guiding discussion, 
appeared to be about to ask the meaning 
of this really extraordinary gathering when 
\Miriam forestalled him. 

“My father’s estate has been admin- 
istered by three trustees until to-day. I 
believe the trust has now expired.” 

Mr. Amme nodded professionally. 

“At noon,” he said. 

“Tt has been proposed that I agree 
to a renewal of the trust. I feel that I 
cannot do that. 
in my hands, and as I can’t very well 
manage it personally, I’ve asked you 
gentlemen here to advise in drawing up a 

paper—a power of attorney?—giving Mr. 
Gieetr absolute right to act for me.’ 

Humphrey’s hand came down on his 
knee with a startlingly loud sound. Mr. 

Amme sat motionless, stunned; grew older 
before their eyes. Dugway’s faint, hover- 
ing smile broadened a little. 

Then they went at it. Mr. Amme 
quietly raised little difficulties—very tech- 
nical, lawyerlike, designed first to obstruct, 
later to weaken the document. Dugway 
met him skilfully. Humphrey made a few 
shrewd suggestions. The document, as 
finally drawn, was brief and clear. Miriam 
signed it proudly. The others signed as 
witnesses. Mr. Amme found it difficult to 
refuse. 

Miriam then asked Dugway to act as 
her attorney in receiving and checking up 
the final report of the trustees on all the 
properties. And then, with a formal 
leave-taking, Mr. Amme locked his port- 
folio and left the house. 

Embarrassment followed. Dugway drew 
Henry to the window for a talk. 

Humphrey, a question in his quizzical 
eyes, moved to Miriam’s side. 

“You’ve taken an extraordinary step, 
Miss Cantey,”’ he said. 

“Yes,” said she; ‘‘and I’m so glad.” 

‘A wise step, I think,” he went on. “Of 
course, Henry is the worst business man 
on earth.” 

“Oh, of course,” said she, with an 
unmistakably happy smile. 

“He’d be no good on the details. But— 
you'll let me say this, Miss Cantey?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Pye known Henry many years. I’ve 
seen him in success and in—well, disaster. 
And I love him.” 

“Q-oh!” she breathed excitedly, glanc- 
ing uw up at him, all quick, delicate color. “So 


Then her eyes drooped. He was silent. 

“Why not?” she said then. ‘Why not 
tell? I—I am trusting him with my life, 
Mr. Weaver.” 
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blue eyes swiftly took him in, that he had, 


As the property is now] - 
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1869-1919 
50rs ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


The Taste is Not an Accident 


HE skill of a cook is shown in the way he takes the same 
materials that other cooks have and produces from them 
a dish that demands special praise. 

Thus it is with Heinz Baked Beans. Their taste is a fortu- 
nate combination of carefully selected beans, skill and care in 
preparation—of baking in real ovens—and of blending the 
fine baked bean flavor with the delicious tomato sauce for 
which Heinz is famous. Heinz Oven-Baked Beans have a 
distinctive flavor that is unmistakable. 


Some of the 
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Tomato Ketchup 
Olive Oil 
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wy St him” that. And you will be 
proud of him.” 

“T am now.’ 

“Ves, we were saying—— 

“Oh, yes; about the business de- 

ils 


ta 

“Yes. He’d fumble those. But there 
are always people for details. In the real 
essentials, you’ll find him the—well, the 
rightest man on earth.” 

“T know,” she murmured, smiling over 
his emphasis on that odd word: “right- 
est. 

“That’s the point with Hen,” he 
pressed on. ‘He’sso eternally right. Dis- 
honesty, meanness make him uncomfort- 
able. He feels them instantly. And he 
can’t keep still about them. I’m glad 
he is to have happiness at last. Life 
has gone pretty hard with him. And 
they’ve never let himalone. It’s a wonder 
they haven’t crushed all the spirit out of 
him. But- -iook at him!” 

This last phrase was in a low tone, for 
Henry, all suppressed excitement, was 
charging across the room at them. 

“Hump,” he was saying, “are you good 
for a night of it? Dugway and [I are 
going to Cincinnati.” 

Cincinnati?’” 

“Ves. It’s the first thing. T’ll tell 
you about it. Dugway’s going to call up 
about trains.” 

“You could take the touring car,” 
suggested Miriam. 

“Of course,” said Humphrey. “That 
will really save time. We can get back 
sometime in the morning.” 

“There’s the County Railways meet- 
ing to-morrow afternoon,” said Miriam. 
“That’s important, isn’t it?” 

“We'll be there,” was Henry’s cheerful 
reply. 

“What are you going to do at that 
meeting?” asked the practical Humphrey. 

“Don’t know. ‘We'll have to think that 
out as we go along. Or after we get there. 
One thing—if there is a Cantey political 
machine, and they tell me there is, we'll 
use it to put Mr. Dugway in as mayor.” 


They rode all the rest of the afternoon 
and on into the night, through villages, 
towns, and cities, across vast reaches of 
yellow prairie-land. 

At last they found themselves speeding 
in through the suburbs of the large city 
by the river, and then rolling on into the 
business district among the high buildings. 
A few inquiries along the way brought them 
to the ten-story structure that housed a 
certain newspaper. 

They walked up and down the pave- 
ment to stretch their stiff muscles. Then 
they stepped into an elevator and moved 
upward. 

Henry asked for Mr. Winterbeck. It 
seemed that he was night city editor here. 

They were kept waiting for a time. 
Then Henry grew impatient and prowled 
about outside the railing, hunting for the 
office-boy. Finally, he caught the eye of 
a reporter at one of the desks. And, at 
last, the three of them were shown back 
behind a jog in the wall to a wide desk 
where sat Frank Winterbeck. He looked 
up without a smile. 

“How do you do, Mr. Calverly?” he 
said, as if this sudden appearance were a 
common occurrence. “Our man is tiying 
to find you up in your town. . Have you 
seen this?” 
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It was a typed note, asking for verifica- 
tion of the rumor that Miss Miriam Cantey 
had announced her engagement to Mr. 
Henry Calverly, the author. 

“No, I haven’t,” said that young man. 

“ Anything to say?” 

“Not about that. But about this, yes.” 

He spread before Winterbeck the docu- 
ment they had drawn up that day. 

The editor read it swiftly but carefully, 
his face impassive. 

“Ts this for publication?” he asked. 

“Decidedly not,” said Henry. “It’s 
for you —my authority. I want you back 
on the News.” 

“Tn what capacity?” 

“Publisher.” 

In just a rioment, Winterbeck seemed 
to be holding his breath. Then he asked, 

“‘Where’s Mr. Listerly?” 

“Anywhere you suggest.” 

“T can’t work with him.” 

“Then he’ll go.” 

“When would you want me?” 

“To-night.” 

“T could arrange to co ‘e to-morrow. 
But what will you expect of me?” 

“T want to read the kind of newspaper 
1 think you’d like to make.” 

Winterbeck indulged in a soft whistle. 

“That’s a wonderful: opportunity, Mr. 
Calverly. But what makes you think we 
could get away with it? The old town’ll 
still be there.”’ 

“No,” put in Dugway—his first words— 
“it’s going to be a new town.” 

Henry was frowning a little, deep in 
thought. 

“Look here,” he said abruptly: “Couldn’t 
you come back with us to-night?” 

“That’s pretty quick. Perhaps, when 
I lock up, I could ask the chief. But why? 
What’s up?” 

“Everything. It’s a sort of emergency. 
We're going into the County Railways 
meeting to-morrow. We want you handy. 
You know the town. And we don’t want 
the News wobbling at such a time.” 

Winterbeck looked at him in frank ad- 
miration. 

“Well—thunder—I'll go, if the chief’ll 
stand for it.” 

The chief stood for it. 


XLIV 


He went. 


MORE BUSINESS DETAILS, AND THE BEGIN- 
NING OF A LONG FIGHT. A WORD, 
TOO, ABOUT HITTIE AND THE IN- 
STINCT OF THE RACE 


Ir was the habit of R. B. Listerly to 
appear at the News Annex at one o’clock. 
He came, on the Wednesday, a little late, 
direct from Amme’s office. 

Beneath him the firm earth had melted. 
Suddenly, for the whim of a girl, the 
intricate local fabric of trade and credit 
had gone threadbare, appeared as what it 
actually was—a fabric, nothing more. 
Whispers were flying about Cantey Square 
and further down-town. In response to 
disturbed and disturbing questions, close- 
lipped men behind mahogany in the trust 
company, in the Cantey National, in other 
banks shook their heads non-committally, 
advised waiting and seeing. 

County Railways shares were dropping. 
No one knew, in fact, what might happen 
overnight to County Railways. In inner 
circles, it was understood that there was 
no way of finding out. It seemed to hang 


on whatever might be decided by Miss 
Cantey or by this young outsider she now, 
it was known, purposed marrying. For tke 
first time in its history, County Railways. 


faced an annual meeting for which th® > 


management had no set plan. 

The Town Club was crowded at noon. 
Men, lunching in quiet little groups of 
two and three and four or lounging about 
the main hall, watched for Harvey O’Reil, 
for Amme, and Listerly, even for their 
lesser associates. None of these ap- 
peared. O’Rell was at home, deep in a 
conference with Oswald Qualters. And 
Listerly, who hadn’t much appetite to-day, 
nibbled a sandwich up in Amme’s office and 
sipped dispiritedly a glass of milk. So far 
as the News was concerned, the only possi- 
ble course was to sit back and wait. Any- 
thing might develop—or nothing. 

Queer stories were afloat about the 
mayor. The day before he had visited the 
savings-vault with a political friend and a 
suitcase. One of the stories was to the 
effect that he had been seen leaving town 
in an automobile loaded with baggage. 
The rumor appeared to be general that a 
furniture-moving firm was dismantling his 
house. But of all this not a word had 
appeared as yet in the newspapers. A 
queer rumor that he had, in some curiously 
irresponsible manner, resigned his office 
had drifted out from associates of the chief 
of police, but stood unverified. Tele- 
phone-calls on his office in the city hall 
brought nothing more than the stereotyped 
phrase from a nearly distracted official 
secretary that the mayor was not in. 
And it wasn’t known when he would be. 
At his house, a brisk feminine voice in- 
variably answered to the same effect. 

Listerly, distrait in manner, a settled, 
tired look about his eyes and mouth, 
stepped from the elevator and moved along 
the corridor of the eighth floor to his 
private door. The waiting-room door stood 
open. As he passed, he was aware of fig- 
ures, two or three, sitting in there. He 
didn’t turn to look. But he thought one 
of them started up. 

He hung up hat and coat and dropped 
into his swivel chair. A thick heap of mail 
lay before him. He looked heavily at it. 
He was unquestionably tired. “Bad way 
to start the day,” he thought. 

His secretary came in. 

“Mr. Calverly wants to see you,” she 
remarked. “Two other gentlemen are 
with him. One is Mr. Winterbeck, who 
used to be here.” 

“T’ll see them,”’ said Mr. Listerly. 

The third man proved to be a knowing, 
quiet chap. Name of Weaver. Appar- 
ently from New York. 

They took chairs. 

“Well, gentlemen?” was all Listerly 
could say, looking from one to another of 


‘ them. 


Then, to his surprise—there was even a 
slight element of shock in the experience, 
so unexpected was it—the strange young 
genius known as Henry Calverly took hold. 

“Mr. Listerly,” he said quietly, rather 
gently, “I am here representing Cantey 


‘estate——” 


Listerly broke in here with, 

“Yes, Mr. Calverly; I understand about 
that.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Listerly, but I must 
ask for your resignation, to take effect 
immediately.” 

Listerly reached for a pen, wrote his 
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EVER forget that 
hosiery plays a far 
, more conspicuous 
part in your appearance 
than many a larger and more 
costly item of dress. That Luxite 
Hosiery is made with this idea in 
mind; hence made as shapely as 
the curves of the figure and in a 
texture so wonderfully fine and 
soft you can draw pure silk Luxite 
Hosiery through your finger ring. 


Women’s Silk Faced, $1.15; Pure Jap- 
anese Silk, $1.10 and upwards. Other 
materials, 50c and upwards. . Men's Silk 
Faced, 60c; Pure Japanese Silk, 85¢ and 
upwards. Other materials, 35c and 
upwards. Children’s, 50c and upwards. 
If your dealer cannot supply Luxite, 
please write for illustrated book. 

and price list. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. 
\. 672 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Mates Gre 
Luxite Textiles of 

Canada, Limited 

London, Ont. 
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resignation in a sentence, signed it, handed 
it politely across the desk. Calverly 
took it. 

“Mr. Winterbeck will take charge of the 
paper,”’ he said. 

Listerly bowed to that strong, serious 
young man. 

“T will, of course, be glad to help in 
any way.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Listerly. Don’t feel 
that you must hurry. I’ll work in another 
corner until you have your things out.”’ 

They stood about then, and spoke for 
a moment or two on trifling topics. Then 
Henry and Humphrey went on te the 
County Railways meeting, leaving Frank 
Winterbeck in command of the paper 
from which he had been discharged for 
truth-telling. There was a thrill in the 
experience. 

The board of County Railways met 
in the City Trust Building. Dugway was 
in the hall, smilingly silent in the face 
of a bombardment of questions from re- 
porters, and entered with Henry, while 
Humphrey stepped over to the hotel to 
catch up, in some measure, with his 
rapidly accumulating business correspon- 
dence. 

They stood or sat about the room, 
quiet, habitually powerful men—Hanni- 
bal Simmons, Harvey O’Rell, Amme, 
Oswald Qualters, several other bankers and 
lawyers, Will Appleby. Listerly, it ap- 
peared, couldn’t be present. 

The earliest of new business was the 
electing of Henry Calverly to the board. 
Amme and O’Rell put this through briskly. 
Then, with Dugway at his elbow, Henry 
took his seat at the long table. 

Dugway had said in the hall: 

“As a matter of common _ business 
decency, Mr. Calverly, Harvey O’Rell will 
have to stay a little while with the com- 
pany. We can’t be expected to find our 
new manager overnight. O’Rell is a hard 
proposition, but he won’t want to put an 
item of petulant wrecking on his business 
record.” 

But as business is little else than the 
eternal human struggle expressed in terms 
of our own time, so human quality often 
and unexpectedly intrudes into business 
councils. O’Rell demanded that his resig- 
nation take effect immediately. He was 
thoroughly angry. 

Even the grim fact of that bit of paper 
for so long in Jim Cantey’s hands, now 
in the hands of this same Henry C alverly, 
convicting him as a bribe-giver, bore not 
the slightest weight in his decision. He 
was a strong man. Flatly, clearly, he 
didn’t care what happened to thcomp any. 
And he seemed to feel competent to 
handle any personal difficulties. 

Even his old associates on the board 
were roused against him. There was not 
one but had money in the business; not 
one cared to throw his holdings on a falling 
market. 

Henry and Dugway whispered together. 

“Tt’s a fix,” said the lawyer. “He 
means it. He knows he’s got you in a 
hole.” 

“What do you think he can do?” 

Dugway pondered. Henry turned back 
to the table. 

“Since Mr. O’Rell finds himself unable 
to give the company any further assis- 
tance, I move that the position of 
general manager be offered to Mr. Hum- 
phrey Weaver.” 


End That Film 


On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Must If You Save Them 


It holds the acid in contact 


The tooth brush alone may remove 
food debris, but it does not end the 
film. Night and day, between the teeth 
and elsewhere, that film does constant 
damage. Most tooth troubles are now 
known to be caused by it. 

It is that slimy film which you feel 
with your tongue. It clings to the teeth 
and gets into crevices. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That 
is why millions of well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. 

That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth, It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 


forms acid. 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So, despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 
after years of 
search, has found a way to combat film. 
It is embodied for daily use in a dentifrice 
It penetrates wher- 

It lingers between 
the teeth. When you use it, it attacks 
We ask you to 
prove this by a ten-day test, to be made 


Now dental science, 
called Pepsodent. 
ever the film goes. 
the film eficiently. 


at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube 
and use like any tooth paste. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. You will realize then what a 
revolution has developed in teeth clean- 
ing methods. © 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to constantly 
combat it. 


Pepsin was not used before because 


it must be activated. The usual agent 
is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless activat- 
Because of patents it is 
This method 
is doing for millions of teeth what was 


ing method. 
used in Pepsodent alone. 


never done before. 


Four years of clinical and laboratory 
tests have proved the results beyond 
question. Leading dentists all over Amer- 
ica now urge its daily use. You are 
bound to adopt it when you know it, for 
your children and yourself. Cut out 
this coupon—now, before you forget it— 


and see what it means to you. 
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Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on activated 
pepsin. An efficient film combatant, now 
endorsed by dentists everywhere and 
sold by druggists in large tubes. 


(221) 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 615, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Chicago, IJ. 
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What I Have Overheard 4~ 


Lom 

Men Say About Women ~~~ 3 
cAs told to Ruth Miller by, the =f ee 

cloak-room girl in a big hotell 


only a cloak-room girl in this big hotel—just 
another piece of furniture, most of the guests 
think. So, of course, the things they say when 
I’m around the corner are about the same 
as if I weren’t there! 

“And I guess the criticisms I’ve heard 
men make about women would fill a book 
or two! They'd be pretty interesting read- 
ing for some of those same women who so 
confidently wait for their men in the lobby. 

“The woman with rouge ‘an inch thick,’ 
or with gown too low, or with mannerisms 
too affected, comes in for her share of their 
free-and-easy criticisms. But there’s one 
woman who gets it harder than any of the 
others when they once get to talking about 
her! There’s one particular tone of distaste 
that men reserve for this woman—and 
after a lot of experience, I’ve come to rec- 
ognize it and the little half-jocular expres- 
sions that accompany it. 

“She’s the woman who is quite sure of 
herself, who is confident that her hair- 
dresser’ and masseuse and manicure and 
modiste have done every possible thing to 
make her beauty and attractiveness com- 
plete, but has overlooked a thing that men 
can’t overlook. She’s failed to make sure of 
that perfect daintiness that is impossible 
when there’s the least trace of the odor or 
moisture of perspiration! 

“Tf she only knew that the men about 
her notice this lack of daintiness in her! I 
think your articles that I’ve seen in the 
magazines are going to help a lot. I believe 
they’re going to make women take such 
care in this matter that men won’t have any 
cause to criticise this old fault in them!” 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor, 
though seldom conscious of it themselves. 
The eet glands under the arms, 
though more active than any others, do not 
always produce excessive and noticeable 
moisture. But the chemicals of the body 
do cause noticeable odor, more apparent 
under the arms than in any other place. 
These underarm glands are under very 
sensitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
-ment, an oppressive condition of the 


* weather,embarrassment 
even, serves as a nervous 
stimulus sufficient to 

make them more active. The curve of the 
arm prevents the rapid evaporation of odor 
or moisture—and the result is that others 
become aware of this subtle odor at times 
when we least suspect it. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meeting 
this trying situation with methods that are 
simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of a woman’s toilet. They 
give it the regular attention that they give 
to their hair or teeth or hands. ey use 
Odorono, a toilet lotion specially prepared 
to correct both perspiration moisture and 
odor, because excessive moisture of the 
armpits is due to a local weakness of the 
sweat glands. 


Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harmless- 
Its regular use gives ab solute assurance of 
perfect daintiness. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, pat 
it on the underarms. Allow it to dry, and 
then dust on a little talcum. The next 
morning, bathe the parts with clear water. 
The underarms will remain sweet and dry 
and odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way 
let us help you solve your problem. Write 
today for our free booklet. You'll find some 
very interesting information in it about all 
perspiration troubles! 


Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
“The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” Address 
Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 919 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the U. S. and Canada, 
60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid 
if your dealer hasn't it. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide 
St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The 
Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 1’Opera, Paris. 
For Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 17 
Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For England to 
The American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland 
Ave., London, W. C. 2. For Mexico to . 
Gerber & Cia, 2a Gante 19, Mexico City, Mexico. 
For U.S. A. to The Odorono Co., 919 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There was utter silence in the room. 
Then a question or two was asked. But 
as nearly sixty per cent. of the capital 
stock of the company now lay under the 
irresponsible hand of this young Mr. 
Calverly, to be voted as he might choose, 
the motion found a seconder and went 
through. 

Humphrey, called by wire, a little 
puzzled by the peremptory nature of the 
summons, came across the square. 

He found Henry and his lawyer waiting 
on the steps of the building. 

“Hump,” said Hen, who appeared to be 
suppressing an impulse to chuckle, “I’ve 
just done an awful thing. You are now 
president and general manager of County 
Railways.” 

“We're arranging the transfer of a little 
stock, Mr. Weaver.”’ Thus Dugway him- 
self, in some excitement. ‘“‘You’re elected 
to the board. Of course you'll have to 
preside.” 

Humphrey said, 

“Good God!” 

There was quick, eager talk. 

“Tt’s impossible!” cried Hump. 

“No”—Henry seemed now cool, un- 
shakable—“no, Hump. You’re an en- 
gineer; you’re used to the ways of cor- 
porations; you’ve got brains and charac- 
ter, you’re in sympathy with all we hope 
to do. No; the more I think of it the 
more clearly I see that you’re the man. 
I’m afraid you'll just have to arrange 
your other affairs and take hold.” 

Humphrey stood motionless for a long 
moment. He looked up quizzically from 
Dugway to Henry. 

“Tt’s the sportiest thing I ever heard 
of,” he remarked thoughtfully, “but I'll” 
—his eyes lighted—“T’ll do it.” 

A moment later, the three entered the 
board-room. And the bewildered, angry 
gentlemen of the board found themselves, 
one by one, taking the hand of the aston- 
ishing Mr. Weaver, a youngish man, direct 
of eye, quiet in manner, clearly, to their 
keen eyes, a vigorous, forcible thinker, a 
man who surprisingly spoke their lan- 
guage. It was, in some degree, reassur- 
ing. It was depressing to Harvey O’Rell. 

Oswald Qualters caught up with them 
in the hall. 

“Mr. Weaver,” he remarked pleasantly, 
“T won’t say I haven’t dreaded this little 
upheaval. But I like your looks, and I’m 
going to help you all I can. The city 
won’t be any the worse for a little toning- 
up. And I’m beginning to think we’re 
going to get it—just that. Good luck to 
you! And call on me if I can help you.” 

As he walked off toward the elevator 
and his own office, Dugway remarked 
quietly, with a little shake of the head: 

“He'll never let go, Mr. Calverly. Our 
fight has only begun.” 


Henry found an hour for Miriam in the 
evening. They sat before a glowing fire 
in her sitting-room. 

“T’ve been thinking about Mr. Hitt,” 
she said. “I’m not altogether clear in my 
mind. You’re going on with your book, 
of course. You'll have to.” 

“T know,” said he, very thoughtful 
and deeply happy. “TI’ll haveto. If you 
could hear Guard talk——”’ 

“Of course, Henry. But—I hate, in a 
way, to compromise on this thing. But 
maybe, since you’re going to express 
father’s spirit so wonderfully in your own 
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book, we might let the formal biography 
go on, too. Only——” 

“You're thinking of keeping Mr. Hitt 
busy?” 

“Yes—that, and——” 

“T’ve no doubt Winterbeck could al- 
ways make room for him on the News.” 

“But perhaps he’d better do the book 
first. Of course, it will be just what 
father hated so. But a letter came to-day, 
Henry, from some other publishers. They 
want to do a life of tather in a series of 
volumes 0 what. they call ‘The Makers of 
Young America.’ It’s occurred to me that 
people will be doing biographies, with our 
consent or without.” 

“T hadn’t 


“Hm,” mused Henry; 
thought of that.” 

“Tt would be rather painful to find life 
beating us, after all—swamping our feel- 
ings, and father’s—bringing his memory 


down to the conventional average, along 
with everything else. And, of course, if 


it would only mean—his view—that they’d ; 


call him bad and let it go at that. That 
would hurt, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Henry, slowly and 
thoughtfully, “that would hurt. It’s a 
question, I suppose, to what extent indi- 
vidual opinion can survive when it’s op- 
posed to what seems to be the instinct of 
the race. When I get to thinking about 
that, I—well, it puzzles me.” 

“And me,” she admitted. 


XLV 


TOUCHING, WITH A SMILE, ON CRITICS, THE 
PATTERN, AND TENNIS 


HENRY CALVERLY’s third book, his 
second great book, was called simply “The 
Builder.” It rode into the public ken on 
a wave, almost a tidal-wave, of shrewdly 
devised “publicity.” Beginning before the 
extensive comment on his renunciation 
of the Watt fortune had died down, 
merely coinciding with the news of his 
romantic engagement and marriage to the 
interesting younger daughter of the famous 
James H. Cantey, interest in the forth- 
coming volume mounted steadily. 

On the day of publication, Miriam and 
Henry, a few months married, sailed for 
Bermuda to play and rest. They were 
utterly happy, in work, in life, in each 
other. 

With returning health, Miriam was 
growing to a surprising extent in vigor, 
color, humor. She mothered Henry, tak- 
ing from day to day and week to week 
an increasing delight in his curious mixture 
of acute perception and mature judgment 
with absurdly boyish naiveté. She pro- 
tected him from the distracting world. 
Once or twice during the later progress of 
the book, she spirited him away for a 
little rest. One such trip was to his boy- 
hood home in Sunbury. Here, unknown 
to old associates, he motored about with 
her, walked and picnicked by the great 
lake that, with the maples and oaks that 
made almost a forest of the village, had 
curiously dominated his youthful mind. 
And, finally, he came to confiding in her 


about Cicely and that boyhood marriage. 


The Cantey honesty, the odd, quiet direct- 
ness of thought that grew in her with 
health made this possible. She felt, I 
think, for that young Henry and his girl 
wife, so sadly dead, a deep, gentle affection. 


Miriam Cantey extraordinarily |* 


He Trained asa 


ERE is a man who won promotion 
by making his brains worth more 
to his house. 

By putting in his spare hours training 
as an expert accountant he was ready 
for 2 job ‘‘far up the line’’ when the 


vacancy came. He was appointed use 
he was the man prepared for it. 

His sal increase actually figures 
600% and ete now ina moon where 
he directs. He has become the auditor, 
an executive. Others do the detail work. 

sim etting the ex speciali 
kn solelae for whieh the highest 

ies are paid. 


Pressing Need Now for 


Trained Men 


Every man now in a subordinate posi- 
tion can make his opportunity just as this 
man did. Important positions are always 
open for every man proficicnt in Higher 
Accounting. 

Business is running at such a tremen- 
dous speed, on such a vast scale and with 
such intense competition that the demaid 
is intensive for men who can analyze con- 
ditions, organize, install economies, knov- 
where to retrench and where to expand 
—who know at all times just where the 
business stands. Men with this training 
are not looking for employment—they 
are in big demand. Positions with big 
salaries are seeking the expert. Many 
command large fees as independent Con- 
sulting Accountants. 


Let the LaSalle Experts 


Train You 


The LaSalle method will train you by 
mail under the direct supervision of Wm. 
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Higher Accountant 
Picked for a 


Bigger Job 


. Castenholz, A. M.,C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University 
of Illinois, assisted by a staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. | ysis and Organization, and the 
Principles of Accounting, Auditing, Com- 
mercial Law and Scientific Management, 
all made clear. Preparation for ™ 
examinations in any state. Membership 
also gives you free all the advantages 
of the LaSalle Consulting Service which 
brings you advice and information on any 
business problem whenever you want it. 


Why stake your future on what you 
can learn only. in your daily experience 
when these experts will drill you in every 
modern method of Higher aoe 
and thus enable you to prove your righ 
to demand a higher salary? 


Ask for All the Facts 
About This Training 


_ Find out about the LaSalle Course in 
Higher Accounting. Learn how you can 
get this great organization to help you 
to make quick, profitable advancement 
by adding to your proficiency. 

More than 160,000 men have already 
benefited from the training given in our 
various de ents; 30,000 new mem- 
bers enroll with LaSalle every year to 


train for better success in business. 


_ Your request will bring full informa- 
tion and our **Ten Years’ Promotion 
One.’’ More than 100,000 ambitious 
men have — help and inspiration 
from this volume. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy—today. 


LaSalle Extension University 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 955-H_ Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please send me partic- 
ulars regarding your Home 
Study Course of Training in 
Higher Accounting and your 
Consulting Service. Iso a 
copy of your valuable, book 
for ambitious men, en 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 
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$1000 yearly. SEND 
TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1629 College Hill, Springfield, O. 
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OH, YOU SKINNY! 


Why stay thin asarail? Youdon'thave 
to. And you don't i:ave togo through life 
withachest that the tailor gives you; with 
arms of childish strength; with legs you 


that stomach that flinches every time you 


tabloid form—through pills, potions 
and other exploited piffie? 
You can’t do it; it can’t be done. 
Theonly way tobe well is to build upyour 
body—all of it—through nature's meth- 
ods—not by nampering thestomach. It 
is not fate that is making you a failure; 
it’s that , emaciated body of yours; 
our half-sickness shows plain in your 
ace, and the world loves healthy people, 
So be healthy—strong-vitat. That'sliving, 
Don’t think too long; send 6 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing of my book, 
“Intelligence in Physicaland Health Cultare. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Master of Physical Culture 


1040 Stronafoct institute, Newark. N.J. 
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famous for its phenomenal 
durability. Today, it is fast be- 
coming known as America’s fin- 
est appearing hosiery. 

Bnilliant, lustrous appearance 
combined with long wearing 
quality is what you have been 
looking for in hose. You will get 
it in Holeproof. But be sure to 
look for the trade-mark, lest you 
be disappointed. 

For Men, Women and Children in 
Silk, Silk Faced and Lusterized Lisle. 

and price list. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
is 
jes the 
60 York St., Sydney, Australia 


© H. H. Co, 


OLEPROOF has om | 


Recall that golden day when you first read “‘ Huck 
Finn?” How your mother said, “For goodness’ sake, 
stop laughing aloud over that book. You sound so 
silly.” But you couldn’t stop laughing. To-day when 
you read “Huckleberry Finn” you will not laugh so 
much. You will chuckle often, but you will also 
want to weep. The deep humanity of it—the pathos, 
that you never saw as a boy, will appeal to you now. 
You were too busy laughing to notice the limpid 
purity of the master’s style. 


TWAIN 
Fast Chance atadw Price 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Est. 1817, Franklin Sq.,N. Y.. 
Cut Out This Coupon and Mail It Today 


‘or our ian Offer Cos. 9-19 


The opportunity to get a legal train’ 
ur present ition is now yours, 
urse we bring professors, text 
jectures, cases, i 


—AT HOME 


without leavin; 
y our 


» personal etc.—a 
legal training—right into your own home, where you can 


study in your spare time. 


Our plan of instruction gives you a complete university 
rogress by 

legal minds. The 
e tuition is moderate and you can pay a little 


training in law. We facilitate your 
ler the direction of the able 


Cos! th 
each month if you wish. 
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you meet the requirements. 


14 Volume Law 


to students. All branches fully covéred. 


to a sucessful career in law. Send f 
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all about the opportunities open to as a law 
man. Send today. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


Dept. 955-L 


-TRAINED MEN 


Rule in Business 
and Public Life 


jal interes 


guarantee that if, after graduation, you do not pasa. 
vhe ber examination we will give you free coaching 


Library Given Free 
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Public Speaking given free to students enrolling now. 


for our free book ‘‘ Evidence” and 


until 


‘or these two books 
ey will tell how you can study law at home 


Chicago, Ills. 
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beautiful at this time. Her vivid though 
subtle coloring—so much of it lying in the 
blue eyes and in the abundant hair that 
could not be called red, but that yet, at 
moments and in certain lights, glowed 
richly, warmly—was probably at its best 
during this period. Curiously, the color 
in her skin was never particularly high; 
yet color was, and always was to be, her 
most striking personal attribute. It was 
a matter, partly, of what we may have to 
call “extrapigmentation.” It was a mani- 
festation of the inherent vigor of the 
Cantey stock. 

On a morning, in Bermuda, a ship came 
in from New York, red, white, and black, 
picking her way among the islands, past 
the white hotel by the blue water, to the 
sunny, sleepy wharf. 

Shortly, mail appeared at the hotel. 
And this mail, a bit of it, affected Henry 
curiously, depressed him, drove him, witha 
bit of casual gaiety, that was meant for and 
was an apology, down to the waterside. 

Miriam, with a thoughtful glance, let 
him go, and read her own letters. Though 
her thoughts drifted back more than once 
to the large yellow envelop—a fat envelop 
—that had so stirred him. 

Half an hour later, she joined him. 

He lay on the sand, moody, very still. 
The yellow envelop lay, with others, be- 
side him. He watched her approaching. 
Moody or not, it stirred him to see her 
walking with that easy, unconscious grace. 
She was all in white, as was he; they had 
planned a little tennis for the later morning. 

She dropped beside him on the sand and 
dug tunnels girlishly. Finally, she re- 
marked, 

“Want to be let alone, dear; or would it 
help you to sputter?” 

“Why—stay here, please! Yes; I'll 

He had to smile. “It’s the 
reviews.” 


“Of the book? Oh, Henry, you don’t 
mean that they’re bad!” 

“Not that—no. I suppose they’re won- 
derful, really. But my eye fell on certain 
paragraphs. They bewilder me.” 

“Why? ” 

“Oh—it—well, here! Read some of 
these.” 

She did. He waited. 

“They’re wonderful!” she said finally. 


“Oh, Henry, wonderful! Tisten!” And . 


she read from one and another. “Henry, 
dear boy, I’m so proud! What disturbed 
u?”? 


“Well—they’re like a biography. They 
all talk about ‘Satraps,’ and then they all 
just cut my life out as if it was between 
that book and this. The very papers that 
published all the prison story—the papers 
that hounded me so—all ignore it now. 
They just pretend it never happened. And 
the very reasons they give for what they’re 
good enough to call my growth in ‘style’— 
whatever that is—are all wrong. They 
must know it. Good Lord, they must 
know that if I am writing better, it is 
because I had those hard years.” 

“*Out of my deep hurt make I my little 
’”? quoted Miriam tenderly. 

“Ves! That! But will they look all 
that in the face? Never! It’s our old 
Anglo-Saxon conspiracy to keep the facts 
of life suppressed. It’s what Hittie calls 
“the pattern.” Why, listen to this! And 
he read: 

“Mr. Calverly has set an example of Spartan 
self-control that our horde of young writers 
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would do well to follow. ‘Satraps of the 
Simple’ appeared at least five years ago. 
Since then, he has published only one other 
book, which, from its subject and treatment, was 

arclearly a by- — of the studies he must 
have made while preparing the groundwork of 
‘The Builder.’ We may, then, dismiss the 
second work by terming it a collection of 
chips from Mr. Calverly’s workshop. It is 
fair to say that ‘The Builder’ represents the 
labor of at least five years. The volume 
itself is a living monument to the loving years 
of labor that brought it into being. And it is 
a living rebuke to those overeager, overcom- 
mercialized writers who try to hope that a 
good book can be written in six months.” 


“*The Builder’ took you just a little 


over five months to write,’ said she 
musingly. 

“Exactly. I’m going to write and tell 
that paper so.’ 

“Of course you aren’t going to do any- 
thing of the sort!” 


“Well’’—he waved his arms—“‘it 
you wonder about a lot of the famous 
figures of history. What were they really 
doing when, according to the biographies, 
they were writing great books or formu- 
lating great policies? It’s sure they 
weren’t—not a man among ’em—what 
people are now determined to think them. 
It’s the great weakness, I think. Wewon’t 
face what are called ‘unpleasant’ truths. 
We won’t face life. They accept me now 
—yes. But how? Why, by pretending 
I’m their kind. And I’m not! I won't 
be! I’m not respectable— What are 
you smiling at?” 

“Forgive me, dear, but it zs rather 
funny. You're talking exactly as father 
used to.” 

“T know. That’s true.” 

“It isn’t just—the newspapers, the thou- 
sands of pattern-books, the endless lec- 
turers. It’s the millions and millions of 
mouths repeating, day by day, the old 
words and phrases, and rephrasing the easy, 
comfortable, old accepted ideas. But it is 
something when you think what a stodgy 
old pattern it would have become by this 
time if there hadn’t been any great inde- 
pendent spirits to change it a little now 
and then.” 

“Tt leaves you so helpless, Miriam.” 

“At least,” said she, smiling and rising 
to her feet, “‘we can play tennis.” 

He looked up at her, watched her slen- 
der, lovely figure against the bright blue- 
and-white sky, then sprang up beside her. 

Her eyes, a thought shyly, searched his 
his face, found a twinkle there, and a faint 
little flicker of a smile. 

“In a way, of course, they’ll never beat 


you,” said she. “The individual must 
count. It’s only that the rest of the world 
is so big.” 


“And meantime,” said he, smiling now, 
as he was so rapidly learning to, “we can 


play tennis.” 
Tue Enp 


Notice To SusscriBERS—If your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you prompily 
on the roth of the month, do not assume that 
it has been lost in transit. Labor-shortage 
and other conditions impede the handling 
of mail-matter and cause unavoidable deloys 
in transportation. Therefore, in the event 
of the magazine’s non-arrival on the roth, 
subscribers are advised to wait a few days 
before writing us, for by that time it will 


probably be in their hands. 


Heat Your Garage 
Don’t Put Up Your Car This Winter— 


' The car will then start as it does in summer—and 
you will get service dividends from it and your garage 
all the year round. 
You will have no freeze-ups if you set up a WASCO 
Heating System in your garage—its regulator compels 
a constant, uniform heat automatically and also saves 
much coal and requires attention only once a day. 
Any handy man can instal it—the expense of plumber 
or steamfitter is not necessary. 
_ WASCO is also used for heating offices, stores, cot- 
tages, etc. 
Write now for big, a illustrated catalog. It 
describes the one- to 10-car WASCO Systems and con- 


tains many original letters of endorsement reproduced, 
written by users in all parts of the country. 


- W. A. Scuueir Mrc. Co., INC., 20 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Originators of Special Heating System for Garages. 


HEATING 


ARE YOU THE MAN 


we want to represent Cosmc¢ 
in your vicinity? Would you tikes to earn 
money in your spare time getting new sub- 
scriptions and renewals for Cosmopolitan and 
five other great maga ines? 

We have a plan that will enable you to start 
tight in .aking good—and incidentally earning 
a substantial addition to your present income. 
Write us to-day. 


International Magazine Com 
119 West 40th Street a Rew York 
ept. 


tem em of Mail Instruction. 
Diagram e Easily learned; 


lent into high-salaried a a spare 
me-stud “A course endorsed by. ‘artists and iilustra 
of national rep Easy earn, easy to apply. Write today “Your 
Future,” a beantifully the asking: book every ambitious and 


‘should read. 
Federal School of Warne Ble. Minn. 
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| Worthington Quality, 
Chairs and Tricycles 
| The Colson Co. 
Learn to Dance! 
latest *‘up-to-the-minute’”’ society dances in 
neon 621 Crescent Place, CHICAGO, ILE. 
| —/ $1000°° frre Single Drawing 
Leading illust d ial artist 
| single pictures or designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 
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Could He 
Marry a Thief? 

That very morning the Judge had con- 
demned her to jail. She pret she was a 
charlatan—a cheat—a thief. Yet this man— 
i tool of the law—the District Attorney of 
New York—wanted to marry her. 

Mystery lay behind it—a deep-laid plot that 
involved the theft of millions of dollars—and a 
age girl who brought a strange message 
m a dead woman. 


But the whole big story is yours in this 
wonderful set of books 


RICHARD HARDING 


(First Uniform Edition) 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an 
African desert—a lonesome island in the 
Pacific—or the deep mystery of a Lon- 
don fog—Davis always had a breathless 
He knew that Romance 


places. He was at the Boer War—he 
was in Cuba—he saw the Russo-Japa- 
nese War—hewas in Mexico—he was in 
§ the Great War. More than ever before 
Americans love him. His heart flamed 
against cruelty and injustice—he typi- 
i Ses the spirit with which America went 
War. 


For One Month Only 
FREE—John Fox, Jr. 
5 Volumes 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
| The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Crittenden 

The Kentuckians 

Christmas Eve on Lonesome 


Across John Fox’s stories sweep the 
winds of the Kentucky mountains. 
Stark and aloof they stand—a massive, 
fateful background for the passion and 
romance—the hate and the love that 
= make his stories so rich in feeli 
distinctive in beauty. 

John Fox knows ‘the very heart of” 
these mountain men and women as no 
other writer can know them. Of “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come”’ and 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” al- 
most half a million copies have already 
been sold. And if you don’t delay you 
can have his best work absolutely free of 
charge. But the offer holds good for 
one month only. After that it will be 
too late, and you will have to pay for 
your set. Don’t let this chance slip. 
Act now—at once—before the offer is 
withdrawn. Send the coupon to-day. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, wren ane set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of John 
Fox, ioe in 5 volumes. If these books are not satisfactory I will re- 
turn both sets within ro days, at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you soc at onceand $1.00a month for18months, 10% added 
fn Canada because of duty. 
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Welcome to Our City 


(Concluded from page 53) 


elevated railway hums the land of petty 
shops, where life is lived in the provincial 
key of contentment and babies are still 
proud and annual events. 

The small-town visitor to New York is 
fond of turning his face homeward, breath- 
ing out the fallacy: 

“Tt’s a great town; but I’d only want 
to live there if I had big money.” 

As a matter of fact, New York is the 
cheapest pleasure-resort in the world. A 
walk up Fifth Avenue is to stroll the 
Campo Vaccino, the Boulevard des Ital- 
iens, the Piazza di San Marco, the Prado, 
the Strand, the Via Toledo, and Piazza 
della Signoria in one. A ten-cent omnibus 
ride from Washington Square to Fort 
George is a joyous eleven polyglot miles of 
Knickerbocker New York; of Wholesale 
Row; the most de-luxe shopping-section in 
the world; Central Park; the white rococo 
lane of millionaires; Riverside Drive, with 
the New Jersey Palisades marking time 
across the Hudson; three spectacular miles 
of ten-story-and-up apartment-houses, and 
then the wide macadamized sweep into 
upper Gotham, where she becomes Wash- 
ington Heights and the regular homes of 
just regular folks. 

Than Coney Island, when it breaks into 
its incandescent “shimmy dance” against 
the night sky, there is no bigger ten cents’ 
worth. 

A five-cent ride at dusk to Battery Park, 
just as the lights begin to sprinkle the 
greatest harbor in the world and the tang 
of the sea becomes an actual taste in the 
mouth, is one of those free-for-all pleasures 
that is as simple as it is superb. 

Step onto a magic carpet now with me 
and from Battery Park move eastward into 
a strip of Armenia, where the tenement still 
rears dingily and union suits flap in mid- 
air, but where there is something myrrhic in 
the atmosphere and flourishes the shop- 
window pistachio-nut, Turkish pipe, paste, 
and fez; where men sit outside their door- 
ways pulling at long chibouks, and the 
women’s eyes have a peer to them as if 
from behind a veil. 

Move along to the paradoxical land of 
brilliant squalor—the Naples of drying 
vermicelli and high-hipped girls with 
ardent mouths. Women who take on ten 
years and ten pounds with each child, and 
at thirty are hags. Where babies lie stark 
naked on fire-escapes, suffocating with 
foul air, and where any night from the 
cat-and-can infested courtyards may float 
upward the throbbing tenor of a Neapoli- 
tan amour. 

There is an adjoining Ghetto of such 
bibulous Friday nights that whole rows of 
tenement windows, newly polished for 
shabbos, shine tenderly with the light of the 
pious and seven-branched candlestick, and 
with the street outside a cafion boiling 
with river, any work-a-day the week 
through, patriarchs in skull-caps can be 
seen at their counters, mumbling into 
white beards, open Testaments reflected 
up into their old faces. 

There are Chinatowns and Chinatowns. 
New York’s winds sinuously off the hip of 
the Bowery. It is hung in grill-work 
balconies. Its homes are three tiers above 
and below ground, and there is a languor on 
the air as if the bellied and squat god before 


a jade-and-porcelain shop were burning™ 


celestial incense. 

There is a spot under Manhattan 
Bridge, you to whom all New York’s 
pleasures come high, where all day beats 
the mighty thunder of trucks over cobble- 
stones and old men with faces as shriveled 
as raisins hold nightly market. Travelers 
to the Holy Land have brought back word- 
and palette-painting of just such spots as 
this. It is the civilization of Rebekah; the 
bartering women; the whisper of garlic in 
the air, and now and then, behind his stall 
of beans and lentils, an old whitebeard 
mumbling into its tangle a love of God. 

Dip down the stone slit of Wall Street 
into the bear-and-bull arena of men wild 
with the lust for gold, and then, the 
charivari of buying and selling still in your 
ears, come up out of it into Trinity church- 
yard, two blocks removed, where lichen 
climbs in leisurely manner over sinking 
tombstones, and, entirely surrounded by 
sky-scrapers, a city of the dead guards its 
secret of immortality, and stenographers 
eat their lunches against its headstones. 

Walk across Brooklyn Bridge just as 
New York begins to stack up into slim 
tiers of light. Take a five-cent ferry-ride 
and turn your back to the city and your 
face up to a star. 

Feel the quirk at your sleeve? 

New York, realist and romanticist of a 
thousand moods, will not let you be. 

And if yours is the kind of fastidiousness 
that cannot endure the sweatiness of 
crowds except the unseen sweat that can 
pour for you behind closed factory doors 
and in the stokers’ hold of ships while you 
smell the stars, and if the noises of hoi 
polloi are so many awls into your soul in- 
stead of the greatest peoples’ symphony 
ever written, then the Song of the City, 
like the music of the spheres, is for ears 
more attuned than yours. This peace-year, 
its song has been a hymn, a rhapsody, a 
march, an anthem, and a jazz—all of them 
pitched in the triumphant key of “See the 
Conquering Hero Comes!” 

That’s the joyous medley of a New York 
to which our boys have returned out of 
ficids of soul-sickening mud with a pull to 
it; out of nights lit with the white grin of 
shell-fire; out of the strange, the fantastic, 
the terrible business of spitting fire into 
fire-spitting darkness. 

A pretty homesick army we had over 
there, in spitt of the local color so superbly 
exported for it by the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, Knights of Columbus, and Y. M. C. 
A.; and Uncle Sam, Yankee Doodle, and 
Miss Liberty have constituted themselves 
a rousing reception committee of three as 
the transports come sailing up the mine- 
swept lane. Small wonder that the first 
city to greet them has gone mad with be- 
ing glad. There is welcome and a thanks- 
giving for every mother’s son of them 
returning home; there is a proud ache for 


-those phantom transports that are never to 


emerge from the mists, and whose lads are 
sailing on into supernal seas. 

New York has an incandescent way of 
showing it, but the six million hearts of her 
are there—warm, throbbing, and cosmo- 
politan. They beat, in twenty-seven lan- 
guages, a welcome and a doxology for our 
returning heroes. 


—— 
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EOLA LUCEY has sung to front 


rows adorned by Broadway’s blase 
first-nighters. She has trilled to bal- 
conies packed with explosive gallery 
gods. But the most difficult audience 
she has ever confronted is shown in this 
photograph. 


It is the official tone-test of her newest 
RE-CREATION—made in the Edison Record- 
ing Studios, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The musical comedy star stood next to the 
New Edison. Fourteen pairs of musically- 
cultured ears listened for any difference while 
Miss Lucey compared her silvery voice with 


the New Edison’s RE-CREATION of her 
voice. The RE-CREATION flowed forth 
with every touch of art and every physical 
quality of the singer’s voice. Miss Lucey’s 
voice and its RE-CREATION were without a 
shade of difference. The judges pronounced 
the RE-CREATION “official.” 


Study this picture—think what it means. 
If a record is truly the voice of a singer, it 
should pass this test, shouldn’t itP That is 
why Mr. Edison insists on such comparison. 


Broadway’s song-hits and opera’s classics, 
when RE-CREATED by the New Edison, 
thrill you as deeply as they do when heard in 
the theatre or opera house. 


The NEW EDISON | 
“The Phonograph with a Soul 


Our new de luxe catalog, a complimentary 
copy of the magazine, ‘‘Along Broadway” and the 
booklet, ‘‘What the Critics Say,” will be sent 
ou from the Edison Laboratories upon request. 
Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Life Had 
Passed Her By 


(Continued from page 87) 


can, Mally? Let me know at once, for I’m 
living in hell. I need you. 

Tom needed her. Even through Miss 
Mally’s concern and anxiety the thought 
filtered like a golden thread: Tom felt she 
could help him. Everything here at home 
was topsyturvy, but she must manage, 
somehow, to steal away for a day. She 
wrote a note at once, telling him she’d come 
up to town the next day. 


Pains, 
Callouses, 
or Cramps 

There? 


Are Your Feet Tired 
and Painful at Night? 


At luncheon, at a small table tucked un- 
obtrusively in a palm-screened corner of a 
quiet restaurant in the city, next day, she 
found out about the domestic crisis 
that was hanging over Tom. His matri- 
monial venture was on the verge of a | 


smash-up; he didn’t know exactly what 
catastrophe lay just ahead. He was inno 
condition even to think clearly, to reason 
or weigh or plan—she could see that plainly 
from his haggard face, his drawn mouth, 
his burning eyes, his nervous hands—and 
from the incoherent way he let it all out— 
this accumulation of trouble, long stored in 
secret, now tumbling out in a turbulent 
flood. 

Things had been going wrong with him 
and Vieva for a long time—ever since the 
second year or so of their marriage. Of 
course, he realized Vieva was not the domes- 
tic type. She was a lovely butterfly kind 
of woman—a lovely butterfly in looks, and 
her spirit gay and iridescent and sun-lov- 
ing, and her mind, too—her thoughts like 
a merry, skimming swarm of butterflies. 

And Miss Mally, listening, troubled, but 
trying to summon the logic and reason he 
was too overwrought to find, interrupted. 

‘But you knew all that when you fell in 
love with her and married her. You did 
love her, didn’t you?” 


These are indica- 
tions that the im- 
portant arch across 
the ball of the foot is 
weak or has broken 
down. 


One or more of the 
small bones have been 
forced down, unequal 
pressure is produced, 
which causes a hot, 
burning sensation, tender 
spots and callouses to form 
on the ball of the foot. This 
abnormal pressure cramps the 
toes, soft corns form, the foot spreads 
and forces the shoe out of shape. Unless 
corrected, the misplaced bones poe nerve a and 
a severe cramp-like pain known as Morton’s Toe develops at tia 
the spot where the finger points. once sted the woman opposite ine, and 


Dr. Scholl’s Anterior Metatarsal Arch Supports are especially froge- something of ~ strangeness of 
designed to give immediate relief and comfort by supporting the t of 
weakened parts, removing abnormal pressure and assisting Me iv h lif 
Nature in effecting a permanent correction. 

° to be a big hole. Then he met Vieva and, 


somehow, she seemed to fill it up. He did 

9 love Vieva—a different kind of love—as 

ir C O though tingling spring had come to him 
once more. Everything beautiful and 


e shimmering and unreal—too beautiful to 
Foot Comfort Appliances seal 

app He had made high resolves those hal- 
cyon days, he told her. He was going to 
do everything mortal man could do to 


are scientifically constructed to bring quick relief and correct the 


cause of tired, aching feet, bunions,weakankles, broken downarches, keep his little butterfly girl as care-free 
flat foot, over-lapping toes, enlarged toe joints, corns, callouses, etc. and happy and sparkling as she was then. 
He couldn’t conceive his own luck, when 

An expert will fit you there were a score of other men she might 


| have chosen; but he determined she should 
| never regret her choice. She should have 
| everything money could buy to keep her 
| happy. Well, he worked—and the money 
| came—and she was still a beautiful butter- 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances are sold and scientifically fitted at all 
good shoe and department stores. In these stores you will find a foot expert 
who has studied Practipedics, the science of giving foot comfort. These men are 
rendering a distinct service to your community and deserve your patronage. 


Valuable Booklet Free | fly all right. But he had learned that one 
“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, _ thing a b. tterfly lacks is a heart. He won- 
recognized foot authority, will be sent free upon request | dered why Vieva had ever wanted to marry 
; . | anybody—life to her meant just admira- 
THE SCHOLL MFG. Co., Dept. M1, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago tion, adulation. The responsibilities, the a 
Largest Makers of Foot Appliance in the World ordinary demands of home life were not in 


NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON her scheme. Not even the children. They 
: had two children—“ some kids,” Tom said. 
were what made’the thought of di- 
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F a sudden, two glittering bright eye: 
shine in the se darkness. Some- 


_—a pull of the trigger—and the bullet is sped 
straight as of light between eye 


EVOLVER 


dependable. perfect rifling nt true align- 

barrel and cylinder assure penetration and absolute 

acy. Drawn tempered piang-wire springs throughout 
make the Iver Johnson alert, ready for use on an instant’s 


: Working parts made of refined open-hearth te 
‘in the Iver Johnson factory. Parts strain 
greatest are made of vanadium steel. _ 
_ And the Iver Johnson i is a revolver that can’ go fF 
dentally. ‘Its safety is automatic—no buttons, no eve 
to pect ores to remember to do to make it safe 


healt 
e money. 
Iver Jonns¢ 


“B’—Bicycles 
brings them free. 


your dealer cannot supply the Iver 

We will supply you through him. 
_JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
129 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. ee 
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or when ‘re-topping. 


CHASE DREDNAUT MOTOR TOPPING 


is guaranteed weatherproof—appropriate in every detail—adds beauty and dignity 
to any car and remains true in Fnish over a long period of use. 
Perhaps you are one of the many, who, to their sorrow, accepted without heed, a 
top on its face value—look further now—specify DREDNAUT and be protected 
both by the material and our trademark. 
If your top is made of Drednaut, you know that it is the best to be had—admit- 
ting that it is costly, yet it is economical, owing to its sterling qualities of good 
appearance and durability. 

SPECIFY DREDNAUT FOR YOUR NEW CAR LIKEWISE WHEN RE-TOPPING. 
L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 

Detroit San Francisco Chicago 


Leaders in Manufacturing since 1847. 


New York 


“Saved $1000° 
On My Diamond” 
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vorce especially tough; and Vieva now 
wanted a divorce. 

A divorce! Divorces were rare in Blue 
Mound, and to Miss Mally this sounded 
indeed appalling—more terrible than am 
calamity she’d feared. She had experi- 
enced sorrow enough in her life, but to her, 
having loved ones taken forever away 
seemed less terrible than to have them, 
still living, transformed into something 
hated. And that was what divorce meant 
—ugliness, scandal! And when there were 
little children—their home broken up— 
their loving faith in their parents clouded! 

“It’s the climax we’ve been leading up 
to for years, I suppose,” said Tom dully, 
“The first year went pretty well. I was 
working hard—I guess my being so occu- 
pied with business helped give her the good 
start she had when I finally began to no- 
tice. I began to notice any place seemed 
to interest her more than home. And, all 
of a sudden, the house was always full of 
flowers and candy that I wasn’t responsi- 
ble for. I asked Vieva if she had admirers 
paying tribute. She admitted this was so 
—quite openly.” 

“She didn’t try to deceive you, then?” 
a-ked Miss Mally. 

“On the contrary,” replied Tom, smiling 
grimly. ‘“ ‘See these pretty roses!’ she’d 
exclaim, calling my attention to them.” 

“Oh, she called your attention to them?” 
commented Miss Mally, puckering her 
brow. 

“She did—that’s Vieva. ‘Blankety- 
blank sent them to me,’ she would say, and 
she’d bury her face in the loathsome roses, 


Instead of trying to conceal her flirtatious! 


affairs, from the very beginning she actu- 
ally flaunted them in my face.” 

“ Anyway, she’s aboveboard,” observed 
Miss Mally. 

“T sometimes would have preferred her 
not to be quite so much so, I think. It 
would have hurt less. She seemed to want 
to hurt me deliberately.” 

Miss Mally, her brows puckered, didn’t 
reply for a second. Then she said, 

“Of course she was used to a lot of at- 
tention before marriage.” 

“Oh, of course,” agreed Tom. “But I 
suppo:ed that after she picked one man, 
she’d be satisfied with one man. I’m old- 
fashioned, I guess—and anything old- 
fashioned doesn’t go with Vieva.” 

“But after the children came—after the 
first baby——” 

“Oh, she settled down for a while. I 
hoped the babies would do for her what I 
hadn’t been able to do. But soon she was 
running around again—craving excitement 
all the time.” 

“Didn’t she ever want you to run around 
with her?” 

“For a while she pretended she did. And 
I even tried it until I found out the real 
motive for her seeming interest—a desire to 
hurt me even more. She carried on her 
various flirtations under my very nose. It 
was easier for me to stay home than to be 
a humiliated witness. Though it wasn’t so 
easy at that—imagination can be a curse, 
you know.” 

“Poor Tom!” said Miss Mally com- 
passionately. 

So things had gone on with the Ortons 
a long while; sometimes they’d seem to go 
a bit better, and Tom could concentrate 
on his work again. For his peace of mind, 
he’d assure himself that Vieva’s satellites 
were only harmless whippersnappers after 
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all—just a bunch of moths buzzing round 
the flame. And that it’s the moths that 
get hurt, anyway, and not the flame. That 
Vieva hadn’t enough real heart to get hurt. 
And that there was safety in the numbers 
of them. They were always shifting, chang- 
ing; he couldn’t keep track of them. So 
he fabricated a kind of quasi-secure feel- 
ing, and business flourished, and there were 
always the children—he wasn’t positively 
unhappy. “But it was just the lull before 
the storm,” said Tom. “I found that out 
when this bounder, Grigsby, turned up.” 

“Vieva is fascinated with him?” in- 
quired Miss Mally. 

“Off her head.” 

“What kind of man is he?” 

“Oh, one of those sleek, cocky pups, with 
the you-and-I-and-nobody-else manner that 
plays the devil with women. I don’t 
think I’d take it so hard if he were a real 
man. But to think of Vieva—I can’t bear 
to think of it. It’s too ghastly!” 

“ And she’s really fascinated with him?” 
asked Miss Mally again. 

And Tom replied again, 

“Off her head.” He went on: ‘‘ Never 
before did she throw discretion utterly to 
the winds—but this time she went too far. 
And it was when I made that clear to her, 
once and for all, and called for a show- 
down, that the storm broke.” 

“Tt was then she mentioned a divorce?” 
asked Miss Mally. 

“ Yes.” 

“Did she demand it?” 

“ ‘Demand?’” He laughed a harsh 
laugh. “I wish she had demanded it— 
showed resentment, anger—any real feel- 
ing. But she made it quite clear she 
means to have it.” 

“Tell me about it,” suggested Miss 
Mally. “Just as it came about.” 

“Well, we’d bickered about this Grigsby 
business before. At any rate, I bickered. 
Vieva just took a shoulder-shrugging atti- 
tude and went ahead. Things came to a 
head Monday night—the night before I 
wrote you. I ’phoned I couldn’t be home 
for dinner. Vieva said she was sorry— 
that she’d hoped I’d go with her to some 
thingumajig—which I knew was a lie.” 

“How do you know it was a lie?” put 
in Miss Mally mildly. 

He shrugged for answer; then continued: 

“She asked what time I’d be home—it 
wasn’t what she said but something in her 
tone that struck me as somehow peculiar. 
Something softer than she’d wasted on me 
for a long time—and, somehow, it sounded 
anxious. I noticed she called me ‘Dear,’ 
too. I wondered what in the dickens was 
up. After I went back to work, I kept 
wondering. Was she trying to hoodwink 
me—to pull wool over my eyes? If so, it 
was pretty rough work—Vieva did better 
at the open, devil-take-you game. I had 
intended staying at the office till midnight, 
but about ten I gave it up. And, when I 
got home, my suspicions were justified— 
there was Vieva, dressed up in plumage for 
conquest, just ready to go out.” 

“Was it a becoming dress?” asked Miss 
Maily—a strange, irrelevant, futile-sound- 
ing question at this dramatic point. 

“T’d never seen her look so beautiful,” 
said Tom glumly. “Mad as I was, I could 
see that—and the fact, somehow, made me 
the madder.” 

“But why were you so mad?” Another 
absurd, futile-sounding question. Tom re- 
garded her almost impatiently. 
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“Why was I mad? For God’s sake! She 
was deceiving me, Mally. Rigged up in 
her fine feathers for another man, and de- 
ceiving me at last! To make it more hide- 
ous, she tried to keep it up—there to my 
face. Oh, her work was raw!” 

“What did she do?” asked Miss Mally, 
leaning forward, absorbed. 

“T saw she looked a little nervous when 
I showed up. I said something about her 
being trimmed up so. And then, instead 
of playing the open game she’d always 
played, she came up close, turned round 
and round for my inspection. 

““T)o you really think I look pretty, 
Tom?’ she said. Good God! She was 
coquetting with me—with me, her hus- 
band, trying to cover up the real reason for 
that finery! And, as she stood there, smil- 
ing up at me, even putting her hand on 
me, the shame of it all scorched to my soul. 
I never dreamed I could be hurt like that. 
That I could go suddenly on fire like that. 
I saw red. I hardly knew what I said.” 

“What did you say?” asked Miss Mally. 

“T just said I can hardly remember. But 
I remember I told her to go and get out of 
those things, that she couldn’t pull that 
raw stuff on me, that she might think of 
the children, even if she’d lost sense of 
shame for herself or for me. I told her I’d 
stood for her philanderings to the last ditch, 
that I was through, that something had to 
be done, once and for all, before the chil- 
dren were openly disgraced—that we had 
come to a show-down.” 

““What did she say then?” asked Miss 
Mally, leaning forward. 

“She didn’t say anything,” he answered 
apathetically. “She just, all a sudden, 
began to laugh.” 

“Laughed?” 

“Yesr she laughed. She stood there, 
looking at me—I don’t know whether it 
was a minute or an hour—and then, sud- 
denly, she began to laugh. She laughed and 
laughed. She backed to a chair and sat 
down, still laughing. She must have 
thought it a good joke.” 

“And I suppose that made you angrier 
than ever?”’ suggested Miss Mally gently. 

“God—I could almost have struck her! 
I don’t suppose you can get it, Mally, but, 
at that minute, I wanted to strike her, to 
hurt her—to hurt her as she had hurt me.” 

“Oh, you didn’t, did you?” cried Miss 
Mally, alarmed. 

“No, I didn’t, thank God! But I told 
her to get up-stairs at once and get out of 
those rags; the sight of them, put on to 
attract another man, made me see red.” 

“Did she obey?” 

“She did not. All at once she stopped 
laughing, stared at me a minute, and then 
smiled; and if that first smile of hers had 
been warm in its treachery, this one was 
cold ice. Then she got up and moved 
toward the hall. 

“¢Where are you going?’ I called after 
her. She didn’t turn as she answered, 

telephone.’ 

“To whom?’ I said, following. 

Mr. Grigsby,’ indifferently. 

“““What have you got to say to him?’ | 

“ ‘Well, if it really ‘nterests you, to tell 
him to meet me at the Continental instead 
of here. You can’t suppose I’d care to risk 
bringing a friend into this atmosphere.’ 

“T grabbed hold of her arm before she 
could take down the receiver. 

— you realize what this means?’ I 
said. 


“*What does it mean?’ she asked in- 
differently, looking beyond me. 

““*Tt means the end.’ 

“¢The end of what?’ 


“ “Of everything between us.’ 


you mean divorce?’ She put it 


say anything to that—I 
couldn’t; but she went on, casually: 

“ ‘Well, I think that seems a good solu- 
tion. Then you’ll be free of all your irk- 
some responsibilities toward me—your hor- 
rible fears that I may bring disgrace on 
you and——’ 

“And you'll be free to carry on your in- 
trigues,’ I couldn’t help cutting in. 

“Oh, yes,’ she said, still indifferent. 
And she started again to pick up the re- 
ceiver. 

“*You mean you're really going to do 
it?’ I asked, turning cold. 

“She shrugged her shoulder and gave a 
number into the transmitter. That was 
my answer. I slammed the library door 
so I couldn’t hear her talk—hear her leave. 
I packed some things and went to a hotel 
before she returned. I haven’t seen her 
since. That was four days ago. Four days 
of hell, Mally.” 

Miss Mally looked at his burned-out 
eyes compassionately; he did look as 
though he’d been living in hell. 

“You must still love her, then,” she said 
gently. 

“O my God, yes! I didn’t realize how 
much till this ax fell. She’s flaunted her in- 
difference in my face; she’s trampled on 
my heart, and then laughed to see me suf- 
fer; she’s—but—my _ God, 


when I think of that sleek, oily cur, it 
puts me on the rack. Then I keep remem- 
bering those days and weeks and months 
I first knew her. She was so sweet then, 
Mally—so sweet and young——” 

“Yes; and she loved you,” said Miss 
Mally meditatively, “else she wouldn’t 
have married you. She’d have married 
some of those richer, showier suitors.” 

The haggard-faced man stared at her, 
struck by her unexpected rejoinder, puzzled. 
Suddenly, Miss Mally brought her atten- 
tion back from her inward musings and 
focused it on her companion. She leaned 
forward, a little half-smile on her face. 

“Tom dear, you don’t mind if I tell you 
what I’m thinking?” 

“What are you thinking?” 

thinking you’ve been a blind, 
dumb, bottled-up kind of fool.” 

“What?” startled and amazed. 

“Ves—a blind fool. But you needn’t 
mind that—most men are the same where 
women are concerned.” He still stared at 
her. “And most women, too,” she went 
on, smiling that litt’e half-smile, “where 
men are concerned. Who was it that called 
it the war of the sexes? Well, it is—a 
pathetic, absurd, futile, inevitable kind of 
war. At once so comic and so tragic, be- 
cause of the veil always hanging between.” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about, Mally?” 

“About you and Vieva.” 

“But——” 

“Oh, don’t think I’m crazy, Tom—or 
that ’m talking big words about something 
I know nothing of. I know I’m just an 
old maid, and that I’ve lived all my life in 
Blue Mound, where nothing much is sup- 
posed to happen; but I’m forty-one years 
old, and I’ve not had my eyes and ears for 


Mally—she’ 
my wife—the mother of my children! And’ 
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nothing these forty-one years. And I know 
things about how a woman thinks and feels 
and acts—any woman—that a man would 
not know in a thousand years. Not unless 
some woman gives away the secrets of her 
sex—tells him. And I’m going to tell you 
something now.’ 

“What?” asked Tom, mystified. 

*“Vieva loves you—loves you now—far 
more than you’ve ever dreamed.” 

He shook his head. 

“T’m afraid you’ve fallen down there, 
Mall Vv. ” 

“No; I think not.” 

“What makes you think she loves me?” 
he asked, more to humor his kind friend 
than because of any faith in the answer. 

“Your own words—the things you’ve 
just told me.” 

That reply brought him up straight. 

“What? How on earth do you mean?” 

She leaned forward closer, speaking very 
soberly now. 

“I may be wrong, but I don’t think I 
am. They say it takes a thief to catch a 
thief; and it takes a woman to read a 
woman’s motives through her contrary 
actions. And everything you’ve told me 
that Vieva has done convinces me her per- 
versities go back to one cause—her love 
for you. Tom, has it ever occurred to you 
that she may have had reason to doubt 
your love?” 

“For heaven’s sake, no! She knows I’ve 
always been faithful—absorbed in my 
business——” 

“That’s just it! You've let your busi- 
ness absorb you; and Vieva, as I see it, is 
not the type of woman to understand that, 
to make allowances for it. She was always 
used to attention, to constant expressions 
of adoration—in short, to do the absorbing 
herself. She didn’t understand how you 
might still love her just as much, even 
though you didn’t think to assure her of it 
a dozen times a day in the language she 
understood. Did you often send her flow- 
ers?” Tom stared at her in silence. “Of 
course not,” pursued Miss Mally. “It 
didn’t occur to you. But Vieva is young, 
and youth demands the visible, concrete 
tokens of romance. And when you failed 
her in that, she showed you the flowers sent 
by other men—to pique you.” 

“Good Lord!” said Tom Orton. 

“And when you went with her in public, 
she took good care you should notice that 
other men found her attractive. She led 
them on—don’t blame her, for that was 
her natural way of reasoning, her natural 
method of trying to stimulate your inter- 
est. 

“But she kept on going after I refused 
to go,” contended befuddled Tom. 

“Naturally. It was her best game— 
the one she knew best. You've proved that 
vourself. For the only time she tried an- 
other—the time she was in the most des- 
perate straits—you yourself say she gave 
a ‘raw’ performance.” 

“Just what do you mean?” demanded 
Tom quickly. 

“The other night—when, after you'd 
been bickering about Grigsby, you sus- 
pected a deceiving kind of softness in her 
—did it occur to you the softness might be 
there for you? And without deceit? No; 
of course not! For you are a man, and men 
are blind. Only women can know the fond, 
foolish motives which make them spend 
hours before a ments putting on their 
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prettiest plumage, in the hopes of ensnar- 
ing the masculine prey of their desire.” 

“That was for Grigsby,” put in Tom 
curtly. 

“ Bossibly—but I-think not. To me, 
everything points against it. She appeared 
before you first, arrayed and soft and ap- 
pealing; and it wasn’t till you read other 
motives into her—treacherous and base 
motives—that she went cold and hard. It 
wasn’t till then that she turned to Grigsby 
—as a stick to beat you with, J think. 
Why, you don’t know she even had an en- 
gagement with him that night until you 
drove her to the telephone. 

Tom sat silent before her, his cheek rest- 
ing on his hand. 

“T can’t believe it,” he said dully. 

“T can,” said Miss Mally hopefully, “for 
she married you, didn’t she? It always 
comes back to that. Can’t you give her the 
benefit of the doubt till you can make sure?”’ 

“But how in the world could I make 
sure?” 

“By asking her.” 

“Pm not a fool. 
see me.” 

There was.a moment’s silence, he sit- 
ting with bent-head, Miss Mally thinking 
hard. Then she reached and touched his 


arm. 

“Tom, will you do one thing I ask— 
not so terribly hard to do, and just a little 
thing, comparatively?” 

“What is it?” he asked, lifting his head. 

“Go to a telephone-booth and call up 
your house——” 

“T’d bea fool! Anyway, I doubt if she’d 
be there—she’s probably off with her 
Grigsby somewhere!” 

“You interrupted me, Tom; I hadn’t 
finished. Go and call up your house, and 
get Vieva on the wire, and say these words. 
Say: ‘Vieva, Llove you. I’ve always loved 
you, and I think I’ve failed to convince 
you of that. But I want you to know that, 
if things go to smash, I’ll never be happy 
again. Can’t I have one chance to talk to 
you—to prove this to you?’” Tom sat 
still, hesitant. “It’s the one last chance,” 
said Miss Mally. “Isn’t it at least worth 
trying?” Slowly he rose from his chair. 
“Don’t forget,” she reminded, “to say, 
the very first thing, ‘I love you.’ ” 

She watched his retreating figure with 


Anyway, she wouldn’t 


eyes 
A ittle while after they left the restau- 
rant. At the door they parted, the man 
hastening homeward with an eager light in 
his tired eyes, and the woman hastening 
to her interrupted shopping with a happy 
glow in hers. 


Miss Malinda Fair, in the chair-car of 
the late-afternoon train from Macon City, 
smiled a soft, absent kind of smile out the 
window; and the neighbors, who thought 
they knew her so well, made kindly, com- 
miserating comments. “Poor Miss Mally 
—always doing for others, and always so 
cheerful! A pity she never got something 
out of life for herself. Life seems just to 
have passed her by.” 

But Miss Mally, on her tired, plain face 
that smile which was an act of grace, was 
thinking: “I wonder if there ever was a 
woman who has had a life so rich, so full as 
mine. To think it was given me to do this 
thing to-day—to help save a home, to hold 
it together! Those helpless. little children 
—how horrible it would have been! And 


Another story by Dana Gatlin will appear in an early issue. 


‘\hand in it!” 


Vieva, so desperate and misguided—I’m 
sure I’d love Vieva. And poor, blind, bot- 
tled-up old Tom! But they’re all going to 
be happy at last, and J, Mally Fair, had i 


She smiled on out at the flitting Apri 
landscape—gray sky and misty sheen and™ 
a sudden pink blur of apple blosso 
Some people hated rainy days, but—— 

“Oh, Philip!” 

Somehow, Philip seemed very close to hem 
just then. Perhaps it was because she wag 
so happy—she always liked to feel he wag 
near, participating, when she was ve 
happy. 

He seemed o be especially near as she 
rode home through the town in the publi¢ 
cab, holding Mim’s packages on her lap 
and nodding absent responses to the salu 
tations of her townsmen. He still seemed 
near when she reached home, and when them 
demands of thoughtless young Mim and 
the demands of thoughtless young Hal im 
periously summoned her from her dream 
She put her own dreams into the back 
ground for a while—not grudgingly, be 
cause she loved the youngsters and loved 
to serve them; it was sweet to think the 
needed her. 

So, contented y and serenely, she went 
about the homely tasks awaiting her hand 
that evening, but always, in her heart, thé 
feeling that Philip was near, and always 
in the back of her head, thoughts of that 
springtime of springtimes. Young Hal 
amusing in his new fastidiousness, de 
parted on viial business of his own; Mim 
with her dress of pink ana her eyes with 
their telltale light, departed with hej 
George toward the summer-house. 

Miss Mally tried to work at her darning 
but, after a time, she gave it up. She stole 
almost guiltily, up to her own room. « Shé 
took up a photograph that rested there on 
her dresser—a picture of a bygone style 
and faded—but the boyish, laughing eyes 
the teasing smile, and the hair that refused 
to stay smooth even for a photograph, a 
breathed, somehow, of pulsing life. 

Miss Mally carried the photograph ovef 
to the dimming window, gazed at it wit 
misty eyes. 

“Oh, Philip, to-day I’ve been so happy! 
So happy, dear Philip—but you knowg 
that, don’t you, my dear?”’ Then, hold 
ing it tenderly, she went on: “You and 
I, if we’d had the chance for year; 
together, would never have let ugly 
things come up between us, would we? Wé 
would never have bickered, deliberatel 
stabbed, grown suspicious and resentf 
Or—do those things inevitably happeng 
Must that first golden beauty unde 
the wear and tear of every day and every 
day, I wonder? If that is so, I’m almost 
glad, my dear, that our love was never p 
to the test—glad that always it will be 
thing of shining beauty.” 

For a long time she stood there by thé 
darkening window. At last she turned 
replaced the photograph, ‘ighted the gas 
pulled down the shades, 

And young Mim, down there in th 
damply sweet haunt of young love, obj 
serving, found a moment from her own ab 
sorption to say tc her lover: 

“Poor aunt Mally! When I’m so happy, 
it hurts me to think she’s never known 
what it means to be happy like this.” 

“Yes,” murmured young abs 
sently; “poor aunt Mally!” 
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